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CHAPTER I. 

On the '^th of September, 18275 we recrossed the 
Canadian frontier, and found onrselves once more 
in the United States; Our route lay along Lake 
Champlain, in a very crowded steam-boat, filled 
with tourists on their retum from the North, men 
of business proceeding to New York, and a large 
party of Irish emigrants, who, for reasons best 
known to themselves, had not chosen to settle in 
the Canadas, but to wander farther south in quest 
of fortune. 

There is always, more or less, an air of sadness 
in the look of newly arrived emigrants. They 
have abandoned one country, without haying as 
yet gained a new one — they have no home— they 
are uncertain as to the future, and have probably 
few pleasurable Recollections of the past — and 
therefore, at such moments, they are little sustain^ 
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ed under privations and cares, by reflections 
moved from the scenes round about them. 

I was much struck by the appearance of a female, 
better dressed tb^n the rest of (be group of stran« 
gers, sitting apart from all the others, on a bundle 
containing her scanty store of worldly goods and 
gear, tied up In a threadbare hmdkmiinef. Her 
face, which was covered with a much-worn black 
lace veil, was sunk between her knees, so that her 
brow seemed to rest upon her open hands, which, 
however, I could not well distinguish behind the 
Teil, as it hung down to the deck, while ev«ry pnrt 
of her dress fell so gracefully about her, that I WM 
reminded of a weeping figure, in a similar atti^ 
tude, in Raphael's celebrated Loggie. This casual 
association inmiediately carried my thoughts b«dk 
to the countries I had left beyond the Atlantic, and 
I could not help suspecting, from the appearaii9« 
of grief in this desolate exile, that her mind's eyei 
and with it the best feelings of her breast, might 
be equally far from the present scene, but alas 1 
probably without one ray of hope to lighten her 
path back again. 

On the 8th of September, we made a delightful 
voyage along Lake George, freely acknowledging 
that we had come at last to some beautifril scenery 
in the United States — ^beautiful in every respeet, 
and leaving nothing to wish for, I own that Lako 
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Geoige exceeded my expectations as far as it ex- 
ceeds the power of the Americans to overprluse 
it, which is no small compliment. I bc^an now to 
suspect^ -howeyer^ that they really preferred many 
things which have no right to be mentioned in the 
same day with this finished piece of Lake scenery. 
At all events^ I often heard Lake George spoken 
of by them, without that degree of animation of 
which they were so lavish on some other, and as I 
though^ very indifferent topics of admiration. 

It is difficult, I must ccmfess, to discover precise- 
ly what people feel with respect to scenery ; and I 
may be wrong in supposinjg so many of my Trans- 
atlantic friends insensible to its influence. But 
certainly dnrii^ our stay in the country, while we 
heard many spots lauded to the utmost length that 
words could go, we had often occaraon to fancy 
there was no genuine sentiment at the bottom of 
all this praise. At the time I speak of, this was a 
great puzzle to me ; and I could not understand 
the apparent indifference shown to the scenery of 
this beautiful Lake by most of our companions* 
Subsequent experience, however, led me to see 
that where the fine arts are not steadily cultivated 
—where in fact there is little taste for that descrip- 
tion <^ excellence, and not very much is known 
about it, there cannot possibly be much hearty adf> 
miration of the beaaties of nature. 
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Of all kinds of navigation that by steam is ceir- 
iainly the most unpleasant. There is, I fear, but 
a choice of miseries amongst the various methods 
of travelling by water, while that which is pre- 
sent, like pains in the body, seems always the very 
worst. The only way to render the sea agreeable, 
is to make it a profession, to live upon it, and to 
consider all its attendant circumstances as duties. 
Then, certainly, it becomes among the most de- 
lightful of all lives. I can answer, at least, for my 
*own feelings in the matter, for I have gone on 
liking it more and more every day, since J first 
-put my foot on board ship, more than six and twen- 
ty years ago. 

But it is a very different story when the part of 
a passenger is to be enacted — a miserable truth 
which holds good whether the water be salt or 
fresh, or whether the vessel be moved by wind, or 
«team, or oars. Fortunately our passage down 
Laike George was in the day-time, for just as we 
had reached almost the end of this splendid piece 
•of water, we heard a fearful crash — ^bang went the 
ivalking beam of the engine to pieces, and there 
'We lay like a log on the water. But the engineer 
had no sooner turned gS the steam, than the pro- 
digious fiz^ng, together with the sound of the bell, 
which was instantly set a-ringing, aided by the 
shouts of the crew, gave alarm to those on shore. 
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In a few minutes half a dozen boats shot out 
from under the high bank near the village of Cald* 
well, and towed us speedily to land. This was a 
diortlived distress^ therefore, and rather pictu* 
resque and interesting upon the whole, as the 
twilight was just about to close, and the magnifi-* 
cent scenery of Lake George, being reduced to one 
mass of deep shade, became still more impressive, 
I thought,' than it had been even in full daylight. 
' But we had experienced the true joys of a 
i^eam-boat during the previous night when ma-* 
king the voyage from North to South along Lake 
Champlain. The machinery was unusually noisy, 
the boat weak and tremulous, and we stopped^ 
backed, and went on again, at no fewer than eleven 
different places, at each of which there was such 
a racket, that it was impossible to get any rest. 
If a passenger did manage to doze off, under the 
combined influence of fatigue, and the monotonous 
sound of the rumbling wheels, which resembled 
eight or ten muffled kettle-drums, he was sure to 
be awakened by the quick ^* tinkle ! tinkle !" of the 
togineer's bell,, or the sharp voice of the pilot call- 
ing out " Stop her !" or he might be jerked half 
out of his birth by a sound thump i^ainst the dock 
or wharf. If these were not enough, the rattle and 
bustle of lowering 4own the boat was sure to ba^ 
aish allt remaining chance of sleep. 
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> In th^ cabin there was suspended a greatt sta^^ 
rilig lamp, treibbling and waving about, in a style 
to make evbn h sailor giddy. While undemeatk 
its rays were stretched numberless weary passen-^ 
gets — some 6n mattresses spread on the deck, 
others on the lockers, or on the bare planks*— the: 
very picture of woe, like the field of battle after 
the din of war has ceased. Amongst these pros* 
trate obj^ts of compassion, yarious stray passeti-^ 
gets might be seen picking their way, hunting 
fbr their bags and cloaks, and talking all night, 
ki utter disregard of the unhappy wretches cooped 
up in the sleepless sleeping-births round about 
them. At every stopping place, fresh parties either 
came on board, or went away, or both, so that the 
overcrowded cabin was one scene of buzz ! buzz !. 
during this very long night. 

I went upon deck once or twice, when worried 
almost to death by the incessant bustle, but the 
Aceilery was not very interesting; for though the 
moon was only a little past, or a little before the 
full, I forget which, and the sky overhead clear 
and sparkling, the lower atmosphere was filled 
with a muggy sort of red haze or smoke, arising, 
I was told, from the forests on fire, which gave a 
ghastly appearance to the villages and trees, seen 
through such a choky medium. On one occasion 
only, when this mist cleared off a little, I was 
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miKJi 0inu$k with the appeanmce of a tbwii near 
tifi, and I asked an American gentieinaa what place 
it was. <' Oh ! don't you kotow ? That is Platts** 
burgh*— and there is the yery spot where our Com'^ 
modcN'e Macdonoogh defeated Ae Fingliwh squa^ 
dron." — ^I Went to hed again* 

On the 9th of September, we drove to Saratoga 
Sjj^uigs from CaLdweU, a distance of twenty-seven 
miles, which cost us nine hours jolty travelling 
over hilly roads, in a tbost intensely hot and dusty 
day. On drivitig up to the door of an imtneUse 
hotel, called the Congress Hall, the steps of the 
carriage w^ere let down by a very civil sort of gen* 
tleman, whom we took for the mastic of thehouse, 
or at least the head waiter, and were much flat* 
tered accordingly; but the question he asked dia^ 
peUed theM Tkdons of prompt receptkm. "Pray. 
sir," he asked in great haste, ^^ do you go away to^ 
morrow morning ?'' 

*^ To-morrow mmmii^? No I wh^t put that 
in youjr head T* 

*^ Bo you go in the afternoon then, sir ?^ 

*' Not I, certainly,'' was my answer ; ^ but what 
makes you in such a hurry to set us 9rg(Ang again,* 
when we are tired to death and half choked with 
dust?'' 

Before he could muster a reply, or put another 
questipn».asmairt| l^rusbing kind of maa, with a full 
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drab coat reaching to the dust, stepped in between 
418, and with more bows in two minutes than I had 
seen altogether since landing in America, wished 
418 a dozen good days and congratulations on our 
return from Canada, and reminded me of a pro- 
mise I had made to employ him if I should want 
his assistance. 

. <^ Well !" said I, trying to get past, ^^ what is it 
you would be at ? I don't want any thing but a 
little rest and some dinner.'^ 

<^ O yes, to be sure, sir," said both these busy 
gentlemen at once; and pulling out cards from 
their pockets, let me understand that .they were 
rival stage proprietors on the line of road between 
the Springs and Albany. In our subsequent jour- 
neys amongst the woods, we often thought, with a 
^igh, of this solitary instance of empressement, and 
would have given a great deal, sometimes, to have 
been thus encumbered with help. It did so happen, 
by the way, that we met one of these obligping per- 
sonages again, far away in the south, after we had 
travelled more than a thousand miles from this 
9pot ; when we learnt that he was a complete bird 
of passage, — carrying his horses and carriages to 
the south in the winter; and accompanying the flock 
of travellers bac.k again to the north as soon as the 
sickly season set in at Charleston. 

As the dinner hour was past, we had to wait a 
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iong while before we got any, thing to leati Tliis 
we had exp^ted ; but our disappointment Was more 
serioufi and lasting when we' found that nearly all 
the company had' gone away not only 'from this 
watering-place, but also from Ballston, another 
fashionable resort of great celebrity in the neigh- 
bourhood. Duringthehotseasonofthe year-— when 
the greater part of the United States becomes 
unhealthy, or otherwise disagreeable as a resi- 
dence, even to the most acclimated natives, as the 
local expression is — ^the inhabitants repair to the 
North, to these two spots in particular, which are 
consequently much crowded during July and Au- 
gust, and sometimes during September. A few 
days of cool weather, however, had occurred just 
before we arrived, which acted as a signal for 
breaking up the company, so that when the great 
bell rung for supper,»the whole party consisted of' 
onlyfourteen, instead of a hundred and fifty» who 
bad sat down ten days before. 
. Had we been sooner aware of the chance of 
missing the company at the Springs, we might per- 
baps have managed to pay our visit at a better 
moment, as such a meeting of the inhabitants from 
all the different States would bave been a sight ex- 
tremely interesting to strangers. I was also cu- 
rious to see how the Americans, a people so eter- 
* 

nally occupied an^ wound up to business, would 

a2 
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manage^ to let themselves down into a state of pro* 
fessed idleness* 

Lake George, Saratoga, and Ticonderoga, which 
we visited, are all classical and popular spots ill 
American history, while their names will doubtless 
recall many painful recollections to English per«^ 
sons, who are old enough to remember the unfbr*^ 
tunate details of the American revolutionary war* 
But, of coiirse, it is fibr otherwise in a country, 
where all the circumstances connected with 4;hat 
important event are treasured up in the memory, 
to be brought forward as subjects of triumph upon 
every occasion. There they furnish a never-end* 
ing dieme of rejoicing, especially to the conkpa* 
ny at the Springs, whose guide-books are full of 
the details of General Burgoyhe's surrender, and 
our other mishaps at Saratoga. Th^ names even 
of the subordinate officers who figured in those 
days, are taught by a kind of catechism at the 
schools, in order to render them ibmiliar to the 
memory of every American, of whatever age or sex. 

There is certainly no harm in this<^it is quite 
natural and proper — ^and as their Instory is iJiort, 
and fertile with incidents of a nature pleasing to 
their national vanity, it would be the most unrea- 
sonable thing in the world for a stranger to com* 
plain of, however often, or however disagreeably, 
It may happen to cross his path. 
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On Ihe oiber hami, ibid Ammxmxm ought, I 
ibmky to remember, that good r^afloisui may perhaf« 
^aoBi for our litlle aeqnaintaace wit|i sqoh matters; 
yet I haye o&ibbl met with {people in that country 
wko could scarcely believe me sqi^er e^ and thou^t 
I must be surely jesting, when I declared my en- 
tire ignorance of many military and pditksal ertnts 
of the pmod aUuded to, so momentous to then^ 
however, that efvery child was familiar with their 
miniatest details. And they would hardly credit me 
wkeii I said I had never once heerd the names of 
men^ who^ I kamt afterwards^ were highly distin* 
gmdhed, on both sidasy during the revolu^nary 



The same remade applies to evevy ii9r| of oar 
Tery limited knowjbdge of America^ wbA all heir 
concerns past and present; and wfiSe the inhtfbi-^ 
taniB of that country sujqpose themselyes — ^Hith 
what degree of justice may p^haps be gathered 
from the sequel"— to be nunutely acqudnted with 
every thing which has passed or is now pesm^ 
in England, they have no patience for the jxotommi 
state of ignorance in which the English confessed- 
If remain with req^t to them* 

I must say, that I have always thought this sort 
of soreness on their part a little unreasopaUe^ 
and that our friends over the water give them* 
selves needless mortijGlcaAion about a matter^ whidi 
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it would be far more dignified to disregard alt<^e* 
ther. I say this with the more confidence, because 
I hardly ever conversed with a reasonable Ameri- 
can on the subject, who; when it was fairly put to 
him, did not give his assent to this view of tlie 
case. 

The Americans always forget — though perhaps 
it is natural they should do so — that while, on ihdir 
side of the question, no theme can be more gratify* 
ing than the war alluded to — so glorious to them, 
but so disastrous to us — ^it is utterly out of nature 
to expect that we should view it, or any part of 
it, in the same light. Philsnthropic, public-spirit- 
ed, speculative citizens of thk world, the philoso- 
)>hers of the present age, even in England, may 
declare that all is for the best, and that free and 
independent America is far more useful to other 
nations, generally, and- to England in particular, 
now, than she was when a colony, or could ever 
have become had she not fallen away from her alle- 
giance. Possibly this may be true. I l^hould be 
very happy to admit it. This is not, however, the 
point at issue, and the speculation may be passed 
by at present; for my object is merely to show, inde- 
])endently of all abstract reasoning, how it comes 
about, that we are so ignorant of American history, 
and, generally speaking, of all the internal afiairs 
of a country with which, at first sight, it may be 
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ciqpposed we ought, on many accoimtB) to have no 
inoonffiderable acquaintance. 

Whether, upon the whole, it is belter or worse 
for 118, in a speculative point of view, that we lost 
the colonies, the mortifying fact iS) we did lose 
them, after a contest in which we were worsted. 
We tried to keep them, and we could not; or, at 
all eirents, we did not. Consequently, as far as the 
mere struggle goes, its details cannot be considered 
.very inviting as historical incidents for Englishmen 
to dwell upon. Our sires and grandsires who Hved 
in those days, who had friends and relatives ^iga- 
ged in the contest, or who merely marked the pro- 
gress of the war, from its first disaster to its ul- 
timate failure^ have had little pleasure in recount- 
ing to the present generation events so mortifying 
to our national vanity : and we, who were tiien 
either not in being, or mere children, could have 
no agreeable motive, as we grew up, to tempt us to 
investigate such a subject for ourselves, or to listen 
to the tale told us by our seniors, in the bitterness 
pf their spirit. Even if we did hear it spoken of 
by them, it was always in terms which never en- 
couraged us to push our enquiries further, or dis- 
posed us to think very kindly of the new coun- 
tries, which had gained their point in spite of all 
pur efforts to the contrary. 
Thus it has happen^, that in America the original 
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«cton in th^ scene, their dnldreo^ mad 1ib« nm 
that has since grown up, have been stimulated Ifj 
a thousand insjpinng motiyes to dwdl constantly^ 
and with delighted interest, upon the minutest 4^ 
tails of tlrait period*— to speak and to listen to aH 
•that could be said — to fight all the battles, and slay 
all the slain, over and oyer again— in ordar, as they 
allege, to draw practical inferences firom the eyents 
of those days applicable to the present state of 
affiurs. While we, on this side of the Atlantici 
in the old Mother Country, who haVe been robbed 
of our youn^, are not only left without any en^ 
couragement to speak or think of such things- widi 
pleasure at this hoar of the day, but, in times past, 
haye been det^red by eyery motiye of national and 
of personal pride acting in concert, from making 
such enquiries. 

It is a yery true and schoolboy maadm in the 
theory of education, that no part of history should 
be neglected merely because it may chance to be 
unpalatable; but as there is nothing so congenial 
to the mind, or which acts so steadily upon ity as 
the remoyal of ideas affording rather pain than 
pleasure, the neglect of tlrat branch of study rela- 
ting to the American Reyolution, and the interye^ 
fiing poMcal eyents, has followed, I suspect in- 
eyitably, in England. Possibly it might haye been 
otherwise, though eren this I do not think yery 
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pmbabley if the infarval wliicli Ins ekpbed dm^ 
the year 1788-^he date of the American Peac^-^ 
had been a mere comnumplaoe leaf in Mitory ; et 
if we had imitated Amoriea in making it an avow* 
ed point of national poliey, to take d» little share 
as possible in the events which were passing in 
Enrope during that turhnlent period. 

The question is not, who was right or who wae 
wrong, hut hbw stands the fact? The l7rench 

Beyolution, within a few years after the American 

» 

war, hurst out like a volcano at our very doors^ 
and, as a matter of necessity, from which there was 
absolutely no escape, engrossed all our thoughts^ 
Then came the rise of Napoleon, followed by Kos^ 
tiie coalitions of mighty empires-^threats of inva^ 
sion of our own shores — and the destruction of our 
allies. Presently arose, to cheer our prospect, num^ 
berless actions of an opposite character, by land 
and by sea — ^from Seringapatam to Waterloo, from 
Ae First of 3xme to Trafelgar — East Indian con^ 
quests — ^the Peninsular war — and the Campaigni^ 
on the Continent. These great events, it must be 
remembered, were not transient in themselves, or 
in their consequences, but endured from year to 
year, in dreadful trials of national strength, with- 
out any intermission of excitement, through the' 
greater part of the lives of the present generation ; 
and I will now ask— as I have often asked— any 
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icandid American, how it would have been possi^ 
Jble for us to look across the murky tempest of such 
'days, in order to take a distinct view, or any view 
At all, of a country lying so far &om us as Ame- 
prica, which, professedly, and upon principle, took 
fdmost no share in these absorbing topics, calcu- 
lated to brace every nerve, and to call into ener* 
getic exercise every faculty of our minds! 
. Various other circumstances contributed to re- 
fnove America from our thoi^hts, besides the po- 
litical fact of her citizens choosing to ke^, person- 
filly, so completely aloof from us, and from all — 
good or bad — which concerned the re3t of the worM. 
Jn the first place, their form of government, and 
the manner in which it was administered, so far as 
these were brought to our notice by the slight in-«. 
tercourse kept up between us, had nothing in them. 
^ attract our good-will, but, on the contrary, 
fvere repugnant to all our preconceived notions 
pn these subjects,— notions which had grown with 
pur strength, and flourished with our succ'ess, and 
|vhose soundness occasional failures, such as that 
in America, only tended to establish more firmly 
in our minds. 

In the next place, the Americans took no pains, 
pr, if they did, they failed in making us acquaint^ 
ed, in a popular way, with what they were actual--^ 
ly doing. They contributed no great share to the 
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general, slock of Letters, little to our stock of 
Sdenee, and scarcely any thing of importance to 
that of the Fine Arts; while, according to all our 
Tiews of the matter, they had actuaUy. made a re* 
trograde movement in the principles and practice 
of goyemment. . Neither do I think it will be con** 
tended, even by themselves, that they added much 
to what was abready known in Europe, as to the 
jrihilosophy of manners, of morals, or of any other 
bnmch of intellectual refinement. Thus, they can-» 
not, or, when brought to close quarters, they sel^ 
dom deny, that they have done scarcely any thing 
as yet to attack us to tbem, by the ordinary meaner 
through which other nations have been cemented 
together in cordial alliance of kindred sentiment^ 
bowever torn apart, occasionally, by political con-* 
torts* In the case of France, for example, thougk 
it has long been the popular fashion to call us na- 
tural enemies, there exists permanently, through 
the hottest wars, a spirit of generous rivalry and 
of cordial international respect, which both parties 
delight to cherish — ^but of which, alas ! there are 
but feeble traces in our relations with America— ^^ 
and not the slightest spark, I greatly fear, in theirs 
with us. 

What might have been the result at this day had 
their form of government, and its practical opera^ 
tion, t<^ther with the. frame-work of thdr society, 
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been lem tepvAaite to EnglifllL feetiogt Imd baUta 
ot thought oti such matters, I do not say— nor it 
it my purpose now to enquire whether or not they 
sre to blame for having oontribiited so little to onr 
knowledge, or for having takeii so small a share 
in the struggles for the cause of liberty in whidi 
we were engaged* The wdl-knownfiu^ts above st»* 
ted, are all I wish to dwell upon at present. They 
are as undeniable, as their ooasequences have been 
inevitable ; and as longas things remain in Ame- 
rica in their present state, the circumstances I have 
referred to w3Q be, as I concave, also quite irre* 
mediable. Theartificial stamctare ot society in the 
two countries is, besides, so diflsimilar in nearly all 
respects ; and the consequent difference in the oe* 
cnpations, f^nnions, and feelings of the two people^ 
on almost every subject that can interest either, 
is so great, and so very striking, even at the first 
glance, that my surprise is not why we should have 
been so much estranged from one anotheit in sen- 
thBD«nt» and in habits, but bow there should still 
remain-^if indeed there do remain— any consider- 
Me points of agreement betwe^i us. 

It will place this matter in a pretty strong light 
to mention, that during more than a year that I 
was in America— althoogh tiie conversation very 
often turned on the politics of Europe for the last 
thirty yean— -I never, but in one 'or two solitaiy 



huitttikeea^ TimiA a word that impliid dw tinaUiBH 
degree of qrmpatby with theeicerti<yiig i^hidb Eiig« 
land, single-handed, had so long made to siistidn 
the drooping cause of freedom. 

It will he ohviouS) I think, upon a little reflee* 
tion, how tiie same causes have not operated in 
America to keep her so entirely ignonoit of Engw 
land, as we in England are of America. 

Nearly all that she has of letters, of arts, and of 
science, has been, and still continues to be, import^: 
ed from us, with little addition or admixture of a 
domestic growth or manufacture Nearly all Ihat 
she learns of the proceedings of the other parts of 
the world, also comes ihrox^ the aame channel,* 
England — ^which, therefore, is her chief market for 
every thing intellectual as well as cMnmercia].^ 
Dius, in a variety (^ ways, a certain amount of ae«' 
fuaintance with what is doing amongst us is trans^ 
ttdtted, as a matt^ of course, across the Atlantic. 
After all, however, say what they please, it is hut 
av<M*y confused and confined sort of acquaintance 
which they actually possess of England. There. 
was, indeed, hardly any thing in the whde range 
of my enquiries in the United States, that proved 
more different from what I had been led to expect^: 
than this very point. At first I was surprised at) 
the profundity of their ignorance on this subject t 
though I own it is £00* short of our ignoianee of 
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them. I was also weUnigh provoked at this 
times, till I reicollected that an opinionated oonfi* 
dence in our own views, all the world over, is the 
most prominent characteristic of error. The Ame- 
ricans, of course, very stoutly, and I am sure with 
sincerity, assert their clu.ms to infallibility on this 
point, and accordingly, they receive, with undisgni** 
sed incredulity, the more correct accounts, which % 
personal familiarity with both countries enables 
foreigners to furnish. 

I learnt in time to see that similar causes to those 
already stated, though different in d^ree, in addi« 
tion to many others, were in action in America, to 
render England as ungrateful a topic with them» 
as America is undeniably with us. The nature of 
the monarchical form of government, vriith its at« 
tendant distinctions in rank, we may suppose, is 
nearly as repugnant to their tastes as Democracy is 
to ours. .The eternal recollections, too, of all the 
past quarrels between us, in which — probably for 
want of any other history — they indulge not only 
as an occasional pleasure, but impose upon thenw 
selves as a periodical duty, and celebrate according^* 
ly, with all sorts of national rancour, at a yearly fes» 
tival, render the Revolutionary war in which they 
socceeded, nearly as fertile a source of irritation to 
them, with reference to poor Old England, though 
the issue was jsuceessful, aei.its disasters formerly 
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5irere to us^wlio failed* But there is tfais very mate^ 
rial, and, I take the liberty of saying, cliaracter^ 
istie difference between the two cases :•— we hare 
Jong ago forgotten and forgiven — out and out— all 
•tiiat has passed, and absolutely think so litde abovt 
lt» that I believe, on my conscience, not one man in 
ft thousand amongst us knows a word of these na^ 
•ters, with which they are apt to imagine us so much 
occupied. Whereas, in America, as I have said 
i>efore, the full, true, and partibular account of the 
angry dispute between us — ^the knowledge of which 
ought to have been buried long ago-is carefully 
taught at school, cherished in youth, and after- 
wards carried, in manhood, into every ramification 
of public and private life. 

If I were asked to give my countrymen an ex- 
ample of the extent of the ignorance which prevails 
in America with respect to England, I might m^ 
stance the erroneous, but almost universal opinion 
in that country, that the want of cordiality with 
which, I grant, the English look upon them, has its 
source in the old recollections alluded to. And I 
could never convince them, that such vindictive 
retrospections, which it is the avowed pride and 
delight of America to keep alive in their pristine 
asperity, were entirely foreign to the national cha* 
raeter of the English, and inconsistent with that 
jiearty John Bull spirit, which teaches them to iofg^ 
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-g«t all about a qaarrd, great or small, the moment 
the fight is over, and ihej have shaken hands with 
i^Aeir enemy in testimony of sack oompact. 

At the same time, I cannot, and never did deny, 
tiiat there existed amongst us a considerable de« 
gr ee of unkindly fediing towards Ammca ; but this 
I contended was ascribable, not by any means to 
past squabbles, recent or remote, hut almost exclu- 
sively to causes actually in operation, in their full 
force, at .the present moment, and lying far deeper 
tiajam the memory of those by-gone wars, the ds* 
tails of which havie.long been fieH^ottea, even by 
tiie few eye-«witnesseB who remain and about which 
the English of the present day are either profound- 
ly ignorant, or — which comes to the same thing—*- 
p*Dfoundly indifferent. Be the causes, however, 
what they may, the curious fact of <mx mutual ig^ 
norance is indisputable. At least so it appears to 
me ; and I haTc good reason to believe, that such is 
the opinion of almost every foreigner, Ckmtinental, 
as well as English, who has visited America. We, 
however, in England, as I have said before, frank- 
ly and fully admit our very small acquaintance with 
that country; whereas the Americans, probably 
with as nmch sincerity, proclaim their perfect ao* 
quaintance widi England. The conclusion is odd 
enough : both parties are satisfied — they are con- 
vinced that they know all about us ; and we are 
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perfectly conscious that we know notbing about 
tbern* 

While, therefore, I may perhaps indulge myself 
in the expectation of being able to furnish some 
slight information to people on this side of the 
water respecting that country, I have had &r too 
much experience of the hopeless nature of the con* 
Terse of the proposition, to attempt changing the 
opinions of the Americans as to what is passing 
in England. On ^$ l^ie, itideed,' to use the 
words of Burke in speaking of another nation, the 
inhabitants of the United States aire, it is to be fe«r« 
ed, pretty Diearly-^reason-^^eof. 
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CHAPTER IL 



The hotel in wMch we found ourselves lodged 
at the Springs of Saratoga, was of great magnitude^ 
as may he inferred from the size of the verandah 
or piazza in fronts which measured eighty p$tces 
in length, and twenty-five feet in height. The 
puhlie rooms, also, were large and handsome, and 
no fewer than 120 heds were made up in this one 
building. But with all this show, there was still 
«>mewantofkeepmg,aiidmany8ymptom8ofhaste, 
in every thing, indicated chiefly by the absence of 
innumerable minor luxuries. On the day we ar- 
rived, for example, we wished one of the windows 
of the dining-room kept open; but there had not 
yet been time to place any counterpoises, nor even 
any bolts or buttons to hold it up. The waiter, 
however, as usual, had a resource at hand, and 
without apology or excuse, caught up the nearest 
chair, and placing it on the window sole, allowed 
the sash to rest upon it* The bed-rooms, too, were 
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uncomfortable little raw sorts of places, fourteen 
feet by ten, without a bit of paper or carpeting,, 
and the glass of the windows was so thin it was 
apt to break with the slightest jar. Not one of 
these cabins was furnished with a bell, so- that 
when the chambermaid was wanted, the only re- 
source was to proceed to the top of the stair, and. 
there pull a bell-r<qpe^ common to the whole range 
of apartments. 

It is true, we were at the Springs after the sea- 
son was over ; and, therefore, saw nothing in the 
best style. But I must describe things as I found 
them, in spite of the explanations and apologies 
which were showered upop me whenever any thing, 
•no matter how small or how great, was objected 
to. I grant that it would be imreasonable to make 
tisese trifles and many other and graver things, 
matters of criticism in so young a nation, were 
not claims put forth by the inhabitants to the Ugh-* 
est d^rees of excellence. 

The truth seems to be, that no one, in that busy 
country, has leisure to attend effectually to the 
completion of any given job. Instead, therefore, 
of carrying their works to their most perfect stage, 
they always stop at that point, when the business 
in hand has reached that condition which is most 
c^tain of {irocuring for it a ready market— that i% 

when it has reached the degree of excellence suit- 

« 

VOL. !!• B 
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ei ta tlbe avepji|pe t^te- o£ the consumers*. If pco 
ducers go beyond thia maxk, thdy ace neyep sure 
of finding Bsay sale^ certainly no4t a <]^aiek one :* — 
and if they fall abort of it, they will inevitably be 
oul^tri^ed by thi^ competil<»s^ ia the hurried 
markets of a country,, where* nothuig is allowed 
to remain long on hand^i 

Where die society of a eountry is- divided into 
distinct classes of consumers, as in En^and, there 
will always be corresponding ekases of producers 
likewise; smdihe competiidoD will not be spread 
over die whole: maas^ but di«^ded iai lots, as it 
were, amongst workman of different qjodities, re* 
spectively. The* higher di^ees- of tradespeople, 
as a set apart &ooa thorest^ wiU compete amongst 
one another only, without knowing^, or at least 
without caring,, what t» done by others in the sam« 
line, who deal in. lower*prieed or inlerior. good& 
With these superior tnadenaen alona the wealthier 
description of customers will enter dream of dsalr 
ing^ This order of eompetidon and of pucehasers 
i» observed in the othei^ steps or ranks in the 
scale of society in. Entail. — ^the one set alw^ya 
running by the side, of the o<&er, ftom the hig^ 
est^ to the low^ali Bull in. .Araieriaat where there 
is no classification; amongst th» inhahitantB,. and 
very little penamienli distinction of any laoJL pro* 
pody so> called^ evteniof waaldi,. the atream.of com* 
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petitkm follows a totidly different course. As there 
joe no steady wealtliy customers, so there are no 
siiea^ superior tradesmen ; and the grand object 
eflbe- competitors comes to be, at all hazards, to 
lower the prie% so as to ensure purchasers, by the 
chsapness-ralhei^ than the goodness of thdu: articles. 
I do not say, tha^ in Ameriea there are no differ- 
unties of wealdu Such distinctions do, more or 
loss, ^dst; and there muMi, <^ course, often occur 
uidividual purchasers wilUng and able to give high 
paafiesfcrgood Aingsw. Bulb, in consequenee of the 
sianictHre of s^eiety^ whic^ prevents the transmis- 
sion of fortunes in a fixed line of descent, and its 
giadual aectimulalaop» all tihe money in that poun- 
tKy ckanges- Imods so rapidly, Aat there cannot 
pftsflihly spihig up a permanent wealthy class, or 
•one whose helnts of r^uloted expense, and fasti- 
dious taste^ havie time to establish themselves, and 
'wiw come by pmetaee to eonfflder re&iements and 
Ijovriies as necessaries of life, and essential attri- 
bolBi to^ their rank in the eoisntry. Therefore, as 
ifaere is no adequate and p^nuanenA demand for 
iiie higher description of goods, there can be no 
steady supply. 

On die 1 Idi of SeptemKer, we observed in the 
Piazsa of the Hotel at Sai^iatoga, a piece of paper 
stoek up wilh this notice,—" This house will be 
^cksedfor the season^ en Saturday next, the I5th 
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inst/' Accordingly, takiBg the hint, we resolved 
to -move off, though we found the quietness of the 
Springs — ^now entirely deserted — ^very agreeable^ 
after the turmoil and excitement we had recent^ 
]y been exposed to. By making a slight round, 
we were enabled to take Ballston in our way; 
but as that very pretty watering-place -was like- 
wise deserted, we' drove on to Albany, and, after 
an absence of exactly three months, took up our 
old quarters in that capital, or rather seat of 
government; — for it is difficult to conceive any 
other town than New York the capital of the? 
State. 

I^as glad to find the legislature in session, as 
I had a great curiosity to see how the public affairs 
were managed. The object of the present meet- 
ing, it is true, was not to transact the ordinary bu- 
siness of the State, but to revise the laws— a fa- 
vourite employment all over the Union. But I had 
ample means, during a fortnight's stay at Albany/ 
of seeing how things were conducted, as innu- 
merable incidental discussions arose out of the 
matter in hand, to show the current modes of pro- 
ceeding.. 

Each of the Twenty-four States of the American 
Union has a separate government, by which its 
own affairs are regulated. By the Constitution 
established after their separation from the Mother 
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Country, a republican form of gbvemment is not 
only made a condition of the compact, but is gua- 
ranteed to the different Statesiby the united voice 
^f the whole ; each one^ however, being left en^ 
tirely free to modify its own particular constitu- 
tion, and to make and unmake, or alter laws, at 
their good^will and pleasure — in short, to do all 
' that sovereign states may perform, provided only 
> they do not interfere with certain matters, speci- 
£cally appropriated as the duty of the general, or 
federative government of the Union. 

I shall have frequent occasion, in the course of 
the Journey, to refer to these distinctions — at pre- 
sent I mean to speak only of New York, which is 
the most populous, wealthy, and, in many respects, 
the most important of the whole. This State had 
recently adopted a new Constitution — remodelled 
from that adopted in 1777, — and it came into ope- 
, ration on the 1st of January, 1823. By this in- 
strument, the Legislative power is vested in a Se- 
nate and House of Assembly; the Sepate, con- 
sisting of 32 members, who must be freeholders, 
chosen for four years ; and the House of Assembly, 
consisting of 128 members,, who are elected an- 
nually by the whole people of the State, the right 
of suffrage being universal. 

I was extremely curious to see how a Legislature 
formed on such principles would proceed, and I 
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visited the Capitol with the truest wish to be wdl 
pleased with all I saw and heard. * The haU of the 
fionse of Assembly was not unlike the interior dtf 
a church; with a gallery for strangers, leoking\ 
down upon a series of seats and writrng-dedES, 
ranged on the floor in concentric semiciroles, 'ibfo 
Speaker's chair being at the centre, and over im 
head, of course, the large weU«-known picture df 
General Washington, with his 'hand stFetchedoi^ 
in the same unvaried attitude in which we imBi 
already seen him represented in many hundreds, I 
might say thousands, of places, from the Ca^tbl at 
Albany to the embellishments on the coarsest blue 
china plate in the country. Each member of die 
House was placed in a seat numbered and assign^ 
led to him by lot on the first day of the Session. 

After prayers had been said, and a certain poiv 
tion of the ordinary formal business gone through, 
the r^ular proceedings were commenced by a 
consideration of chapter IV. of the Revised Laws. 
It appeaifed that a joint committee of ike two 
•Houses 'had been appointed to attend to this sulv- 
ject, and to report the result of th^ detibem- 
tions. The gentlemen nominated had. no trifiing 
task to perform, as I became sensible upon a iiuv 
ther acquaintance with the suligeot. All l3le^exis^ 
ing Laws of the State, which were very Tcflumi* 
nous, were to be compared and adjusted so as t» 
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he 'eanmskcait witih one imotlier ; afiber ^d&h, (^ 
result was printed smA had before Hie Im^httOMfe ; 
— H90 timt eacfh ehapler, seetion, aoad danse, niglit 
be diseoBsed sepairately, when, <cKf oetDBe, the mem- 
beps 'cf tbe Oomimttee of JReraBcoi bad to eaplaiii 
4Hsr pt^aeeefings. 

Some'cyf liie *cbapters were 49e «0Bi|deie1y «ifttt60B 
irf fimrm, and i^ted ilo ^toptss irpoa wbsch no pav- 
tiotdar iBiteFest ^ivsw ibb, lihttt I^Ky passed wxthettt 
any ^opposiHaon. Otbnrt^ <agam, wbich it was sup- 
posed W9dkd 'canse no dKcmsion, proved sonrcas 
of kag debtfte. • On Aie &*8t day I attended, I 
was sorry to bear from an •exp^^kmeed fiieiid^ ;tbat 
m all prdbaWSity ^there would be no 'discussion, mfi 
l9ie cbapter, No. i V., wMob vdaied to ^ tbe lighlm 
•of the citizens and inbajbatants of the State," waa 
one so perfecdy femiiBar to every iwttive9 ihsA afc 
must pass wi&out dehiy. Wben tbe 3d sei^oli, 
bowever, came to be read by the clerk, as foMo^m, 
a subject was started which led tbe assembled 
Legislators a&ie round. ^ A weU-reguIated mi- 
litia," said this clause, ^^ bektg necessary to the se- 
curity <f{ a free State, die right of the peo^e to 
keep and^bear arms cannot be infringed." Upon 
Has being read, a niNnbesr rose, and objected to 
"the article as iUogioal in itself; and«ven grac- 
ing it were altered in this respect, it was totalfy 
needless, «ub the same clause was ^atnultly gi^^m^ 
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' ^t only in the Constitution of the United States, 
but in that of the State of New York ; and, finally, 
it was quite out of place in the Statute Book. 
This appeared simple enough ; but another member 
: got up, and vehemently defjpnded the Revisers of 
the L#ws for having brought forward this chap- 
ter, and this particular section ; adding, that if ever 
the Americans relaxed in their exertions and re- 
iterateddeclaxations of what were tlwar rights, their 
liberties would be in danfer. A third gentleman 
followed, and declared himself so much of the opi- 
nion of the first speaker, that he should move, and 
accordingly he did . move, that the whole chapter 
relating to the rights of the citizens, be rejected, 
as out of place. This led to a warm discussion by 
four or five members, none of whom spoke above 
a few minutes, excepting one gentleman, who ad- 
dressed the House, now in "Committee of the 
whole," as.it is called, no less than five times, and 
always in so diffuse and inconsequential a style, 
that I could with difficulty comprehend how he 
had earned the reputation of a close reasoner, which 
I found him in possession of. He not only object- 
ed to the article alluded to, but, without the least 
' pretence of adhering to the subject under discus- 
sion, or to any thing analogous to it, read over, one 
by one, every article in the chapter, accompanying 
each with a long commentary in the most prosy 
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:and ill-digested style imaginable. During this ex- 
cursion among the clouds, he referred frequently 
to the History of England, gave us an account of 
the manner in which Magna Char'ta was wrested 
from '^ that monster King John," and detailed the 
whole history of the Bill of Bights. In process 
of time, he brought his history down to tne com- 
mencement of the American Revolution, then to 
the period of the Declaration of Independence — 
the Articles of Confederation — and so on, till my 
patience, if not that of the House, was pretty well 
worn out by the difficulty of following these thread- 
bare commonplaces. 

The next member who spoke declared his igno- 
rance of Latin, and Ids consequent inability to 
study Magna Charta — ^which, I presume, was a 
good joke — but thought that, if these occasional op- 
portunities were lost, of impressing upon the minds 
of the people a sense of their rights, their imme- 
diate descendants, who were not so familiar, of 
course, as they themselves were, with the history of 
their country, to say nothing of posterity, would 
gradually forget their own privileges ; ^^ and then," 
said he, ^^ the Americans will cease to be the great, 
the happy, and the high-minded people they are at 
the present day !*' 

At length a man of sense, and habits of busi- 
ness, got up, and instantly commanded the closest 

b2 
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"ftttention of the HotHse. Se imd been one^of the 

• 

committee, /he odd, appcnnted -to rB>riflie 'the laws, 
and as^nch, had ▼oted-for :dieimBertioii<of the .paiv 
^nhor olanse, not.&om any .gnat or aaimediate 
*good which it^WBB likely to preduoe, )hat 6unpfy 
'heeaose it was comidtent with<olher rparts of the 
American 'Oovemment, and haGOose it was auil*^ 
dbfe to the iprtMunitigmiiufi^of the people, to mahe 
these fi^queat HEefinreneasto theiririgltts. ^^ :ile^'' 
Ite dhserred, ^^ k a &ir crppoiftunity fto^emmiecate^ 
i^ome of these x^gfatB,.and 1 tmiat tthe eomnnittee 
<mll see the propriety of enlhodj/jiig ihese {few dial; 
important precepts in the Rorised<Gode4»f -Lttwa 
^vhich is to become 4;lie standard ^aiithari^ of the- 
fitate/' 

I imagined this clear cKplanation would pnt-fm 
end to the debate ; but the sameiinvincible^peakar' 
who had soireqnently addnssed them^befose, roae 
again, and I don^jcnowtwben^h&diaciMMion would 
have ended, had not ^he ^hand^of iihe ^dock-ap- 
poached the horn* of two, the itime for dinner. A 
motion to rise and report progress was' then cheer- 
fully agreed to, aj^ the House adjonmed. 

I do not pretend to rhave done justice to this 
debate ; in truUi:the ai^aments ^seemed to one so 
shallow, and were all so ambitiously, ornnther 
wordily, expressed, that I was iv^quently at a loss 
Sot some minutes to think what theoratora Teallgr 



€ir if Ifccy meaait a n y lii ui g. llieinbDledkK- 
iciissieo, iBiieed, stniok me as hmasg ndiier juvenfle. 
Hie tiuBMer was in Ae ia^nmt ^kegree oomBMSi*- 
"place, '«Bdtlie iitmmerof iaBotimg it «till »five so. 
'l!heH9pee0lie8, aeoordiBgly, iveFedUil ef aet .phniMB 
^md rbetoaricftl ftnnidies -aibant tbeir ** snaeBtofiB 
teving come out; ef tibe ccmtart iw3l of .glory, flaadl 
•iMrpered wx& 8CBr8-**«id Ukar ean :riogi]|g i«vidL 
die dyb of batHe.'' This iaiue tasle, unuito of 4ine 
^— cofKdnsioiiB in wliicli mtMmgmBu coBdhidBd^- 
iq^trag of sImwB, and inganymsty elabosate ^b*- 
jectiotiB, all simiit «By Aing or noAkig in ilw 
^orld, appeared to me 1x> axise ftam the aniave 
aenee of thoeefaidbateof pahliB bmiiiass, wUch- 
be acquired only by loog-oanttmiedaiid exoUnte 
pfaetioor 

Tkesegez^mea wwe doaracibcd tame a« htimg 
vhieBy farmeni, 8ho[A»ap8ra,a]]dcoaiitry'law]i«n, 
and oiiier persons quite nnaaeastoraed to abstraQl; 
Teasoning) and^epefta*ej^ to be led away by the 
aonnd of their own To^ms, f ar&er liiaBL thsrhaaflk 
'eocdd foUow. Itis pr cA a M e too, that part'of thia 
wasteful, rambling kind of asgametttatiDn may be 
ascribed to the o iwunuaia Bee of ii»Mt of the speak* 
ers hang men, who, from not having made pdbiiB 
%iisine0s aTegular pirofession or stady, were^^jno- 
rant of what had beera done bef<nre-— and had none 
4o the legislatmre, straight from ^be f loogh* 
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from behind the counter — from chopping down 
trees-^-or from the bar, under the impression that 
they were at once to be converted into statesmen. 

Sadh were my opinions at this «arly stage of the 
journey, and I never afterwards saw much occa^ 
sion to alter them ; indeed, the more I became ac- 
quainted with the practical operation of the demo- 
cratical system, the more I became satisfied that 
the ends which it proposed to accomplish, could not 
be obtained by such means. By .bringing into these 
popular assemblies men whor-^disgtdse it as they 
may'— cannot but feel themselves ignorant of pub- 
lic business,. an ascendency is given to a few abler 
and more intriguing heads, which enables them 
to manSge matters to suit their own purposes. 
And just as the members begin to get. a slight 
degree of useful familiarity with the routine of 
affiiirs, a fresh election comes on, and out they all 
go ; or at least a great minority go out, and thus, 
in each fresh legblature, there must be found a 
preponderance of unqualified, or, at all events, of 
ill-informed men, however patriotic or well-inten- 
tioned they may chance to be. 

On the same distrustful principle, all men in 
office are jealously kept out of Congress, and the 
State l^islatures; which seems altogether the 
most ingenious device ever hit upon for excluding 
from the national councils, all tiiose persons best 
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-iUted by their education, habits of bnfiiness, know- 
ledge, and advantageous dtuation of whatever sort, 
for performing, efficiently, the duties of statesmen*: 
whOe, by the same device, the very btest, because 
the most immediate and the most responsible 
sources of information are removed to a distance; 
and: the men who possess the knowledge required 
>for the purposes of deliberation, are placed out of 
sight, and on their guard, instead of being always 
athand, and liable to sudden scrutiny, face to face^ 
-with the representatives of the nation. 

• These ideas arose in my mind^— I may say, were 
-forced on my mind— ^upon seeing the workings of 
the legislature <^ New York; but I still trusted I 
m^ht.be wrong in my first views^ and looked for- 
ward with increased interest to the time when I 
should be able to examine the whole question on a 
wider seale^ and with greater means of informa- 
tion, at the fountain head*-— Washington. 

In the meantime, I was much struck witb one 
•peculiarity in these debates— the absence of all 
cheering, coi^hing, or other methods by which, in 
England, public bodies take the liberty of commu- 
nieating to the person who is speaking a full know- 
ledge of the impression made upon the. audience. 
In America there is nothing to supply the endless 
variety of tones in whi6h the word Hear ! Hear ! 
IB uttered in the House of Commons, by which the 



mendber who is BpeBHaa^ asoertainsy with the n^ 
^sofltdiBtinelaiew andprecmciii, whether the Hoofle 
are pleamd or displeased m^ him, bored or d&> 
Jigfaled, or whedier what he says is granted or 
denied — ^lessons eminently vuaefiil in the eendnok 
Hit pnfa&c* ddbate. 

In Jbnenoa, in «v«ry leffaAaJAve aBaeoiUy, the 
inpedEers aare listeBed to with ib» most perfiMSt 
ttknoe and forbeairaDoe. This j^rasctiee, while iit 
Bmst he -pffr^tiealacly djaooaraging to good fl^edb- 
em, cannot dSifl to protract Ute wearisome proi- 
onagB Msi ibB didlest and hmgest^windcSd oirators, 
iolhe gi«Bt'kMBs of good time, and the jnyettifiGft- 
^nm, of bnsbiesB. It was not till long afiter the fo- 
nod IWn now deaeriliuig, liowever, tint I came to 
any aatiafiictQEry ex^analaon of this cnxions tas»^ 
jmdy, ndnch at first sight iqppeared inooafidaieirt 
wiA fte genandstateof iMngsoutof doorsb But 
I found I wws quite mistaken, in snppo&dng th]B> 
HdBC6B?o«B HBilenee eonld be safely dispensed with^ 
and eventually became satisfied, not only of the 
^fo&cy^ but of ilie dbdlnte necesmty, of the rale, 
^ao hmg as Hie vdelibenEtire bodies in qoestiaii aae 
framed on the principles of imimsal sidiiage, and 
annual changes. 

Ihirisg the debate, — ^if the desultory diseussicm 
which has led me into this digresnon can be so 
^criUed,— ^and whije I was standing near the doer» 



«11ie member who had «pokeiijfo often cttme i^ito 
sme, and said, irhh *a ^chndding ^air of oonfijent 
auperiori^, bat in pei^ect^good huraour,*— 

^ Well, sk, ^faat'do you 'think of ufi? Don'J; 
^e tread very close lon the 'heek «f the MothflT 
Conntxy ?" 

I evaded the question as well aa I might, by^eaj^ 
iagj that I did :not think theve was any ^race r'be- 
'twaen .tis, or any danger of treading on one a»»> 
Aer'sfaeels-'-^that theooimtcies were so differ«sitlgr 
^nrcuniBtaBeed, it^waa hardly disereetto raake>eom- 

I svw, dioiw]ev«r,'by the.*Iittle smile .playii^ahoiit 
diBlipa, 'that 'While lie was of the «ame opinion4K( 
to tAe lindtBoretioi of drawiog such pai»llelB,%t|iaie 
«D^t ^be a email differmiee between im as <to ^the 
iHe <which had the advantage 'in the ^comparison* 
Snt'out of his great :generosity, Isuppose, or whaifc 
JheTprofaablyithought a proper exertion oFnationd 

-^^^'Oh, yes !«-4here ^isno .eompaii8on<-*d]&feiife 
eiBBurastanees — surely — Yoa:are right, ^there ean 
bemone. And asfor theTest,:arewenot bofhtiap 
Bh^mataons? both^iagricultuTal nations? bethma* 
val nations r 

I bowed to the complimentary companionab^ 
implied in these questions, and was thinking' cf », 
proper reply, when^thexroah of imCTOibesSincar^flii' 
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door, on the adjournment, broke up our colloquy. 
Amongst the crowd I was jostled against the friend 
under whose wing I had gone to the meeting, who 
fiaid to me, in a very audible whisper, but with a 
look of sufficient intelligence, ^^ Well, Captain, you 
have now had an opportumty of seeing how the 
Sovereigns legislate !" 

In the evening We went to a party ; and, on en- 
tering the drawing-room, it seemed as if the gen- 
tlemen had all come first, and that the ladies were 
to follow,' for no one was to be seen but male 
guests. The master of the house, seeing us hesi- 
tate, gave his arm to Mrs Hall, and proceeded to 
the inner drawing-room, wh^re the ladies were 
seated round the apartmeqt, in a faishion not very 
onlike that of the southern continent of America* 
I thought, of course, that this degree of formality 
was accidental, and that by and by the formidable 
line would be broken, according to the most ap- 
proved tactics in such cases appointed. But a 
more extensive acquaintance with the fashions of 
the country taught me, that such was the general, 
though, as I think, not very sociable,, custom; and 
however much it may be suited to the tastes and 
habits of the people themselves, it is certainly not 
so to those of Europeans. 

. I hope it will be recollected, that it is my busi- 
ness to describe, things as they actually appeared to 
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ime, not as they may appear to the natives— »for 
whose information, of coarse, I do not write — but 
almost exclusively for that of my own country- 
men. 

We were then introduced with much kindness 
to many persons, most of whom, the instismt we 
were presented, began to exact our admiration of 
their country, their people, their institutions, all the 
while praising every thing so highly themselves, 
that there was hardly room left for us to slip in a 
word edgewise. The praise of one's dwn coun- 
try, its manners and customs, in conversation with 
a foreigner, comes so near to praising one's sel{^ 
that the person to whom it is addressed feels a sort 
of awkwardness either in joining, or in declining 
to join, in such commendations. 

Persons of sense and information were, of course,' 
above descending to such arts to extort praise, and 
many Americans whom I met with at Albany, and 
elsewhere, were folly of my opinion as to the impo- 
licy of making such demands upon the admiration 
of their guests— but I speak of the general, average 
mass of society in America, the current of whose 
thoughts, whether flowing at the surface or be- 
neath it, appears always to set in one direction, and 
prompts such expressions as the following :— 

" Don't you think this a wonderful country ? 
Don't you allow that we deserve great credit for 
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'what iiKe JOt doing ? Do not wb vosBEnUe i;he QUt 
CouBtiy mxuah more thoQ you ei^ecked ? Had 
yoaimjriasBofifindiiigiisfio.ffiriidviiiioed? ,Ax» 
not the western parts of oiir State improying very 
ssfiSiylf is 3wi *am^ mamL&^6asBSt wsAm-tlie 
worlA? £)e&^ yeu admit that we aie beoonim 
great nafien? Whist do frou tidrnk ;c€ ns, iqwn ^Ae 
whole?" 

it wBfi a*ea% SEot ^eaey^ ''^ upon tibe whole,'' to 
demise ^ci^ ^answers ^ "these and & hmicbRed other 
««ml«r qoesti««-.«id yet to keep de«n^ 
the iana&i. It oifilen gaeveA ane Tery mmsh, when 
driven into a oviaKsr .and cibliged to say sometiung 
which feU short of ib^ eKpeotations ; — for nothing 
liovli he more IssbA, or hoqiitahle, or more obli- 
ging in all respects, &asL die Amfidbums were to 
AS, from ^id 'to end of the coiUEtry. One of the 
chief sources of paxD, ^hovefoie, arising out of these 
direct, but often unsmsweraible interrogations, was 
the necessity of a^earing to make inadequate re^ 
4ucns for so much frien£y attention. I have fre- 
quently entered arZLing everyway gratefid 
for kindnesses diown to my family ai^ to myself; 
and, from bring in perfect good^umour with what 
I had seen during the day, was not cmly willing 
but anxious to commend everything in moderation, 
or with eertaJooL obvioiu, but not strained or uncivil 
qualifications. But, before I bad been half anu 



Jiour m oompany) I liad tke mortifyiiig omrnotino. 
Joirced upon me, ihat bo ftr &om giviiig satisCMV* 
4ioii, I Tras grievouslj^ disappoiitlmg the very per* 
fiBiisJtiirB8«8B«ntiallymytvidi, afi it certainly was 
my -duty, to pkwse; but iviio -finoald not receive ttt 
my rhaiidB any thiiig in tke wayof oonmieiidation^ 
iBhort of sucdi znptures as I aroaiky coiild <Bot hting 
-myself to ezpisss. 

It is generally taken for granted, "Aiat i¥kile tn^* 
^nUera in o&er finreigB coimtriea are apt to mieh 
construe rmnek thitt tk^4iear, and often, dbo, to 
coqyreas 'wlmt they do not mean to «ay, merely ffimi 
Aeir ignorsnoe of ike -language, these embavniB»* 
menta, in the case of an englishman, wiH be *et*' 
iireiy overcome in America, in conseqtience of 
English being spoken by both parties- Bittlharo 
JKfetle doubt, after the experience of thk journey, 
tiuit no incoBflidnrable portion of the mutual mis^ 
miderstandings between the Amerkans and their 
quests, arises from an imperfect aoquaii^mice whh 
4iiB rery English language, supposed to be com- 
man to both. 

Itmust be reooUeoted, <hat1iie meaning of words 
does not depend i^n thrir etymology, en* T^n 
^ihe diefinitions of Johnson, or ^any other lexicogfar- 
pher, but entirely upon the usage of the sociiBly in 
laduoh thi^ axe current* We see tins strongly 
laaasxked even in En^nd itself, where maiqr 
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pressions are issed by one rank of persons, with 
perfect propriety, which, if whispered in another^ 
would either be considered^the grossest ill^-breed- 
•ing, or would be entirely misconceived, from car- 
rying with them a sense totally dissimilar. , Now, 
what holds good with regard to the different classes 
of society in one and the same country, may fairly 
be supposed still more striking in the case of dif» 
ferent countries. 

In America, it so happens-*-! don't at pr^ent 
enquire wherefore — that the English language is 
.fiomewhat modified. I speak not alone of the 
meaning of individual wdrds, in many of which 
also the change is abundantly perceptible; but 
chiefly of the general acceptation of language, as 
•connected with a set of feelings, and a state of cir- 
cumstances, materially di£Ferent from those which 
.exist in England. It would certainly be astonish- 
ing, if some difference were not to be produced 
in these two nations, both in the ideas, and in 
those forms of speech by which they receive ex- 
pression, in consequence of the continued presence 
^nd operation of physical, ipiorkl, and political phe- 
nomena so essentially dissimilar, and in spite of the 
common origin, and the common language, of the 
two countries. 

That part of the population in America who are 
acquainted with their own country^ but who know 
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little of any other, and who, of course, form an im- 
mense majority of the whole, naturally give the tone 
to thought, as well as to language,-— that is to say, 
ibeir authority, as to the value of all current ex- 
pressions, will predominate. And it must inevi- 
tably happen, that if these persons, forming the 
great mass, have acquired the habit, whether wisely 
or not, of seeing every thing in a' favourable light 
which respects America, and of depredating every 
thing English ; and if at the same time tliey have 
fidlen into the uncontrolled practice of using^ 
amongst themselves, a correspondent warmth of 
langfuage to express these thoughts and feelings^ 
they may well be supposed to acquire habits of 
self-adniiratidn, and of self-praise, beyond what 
they themselves are aware of. Their feelings and 
their language, therefore, maybe strictly in keep- 
ing with each other, according to the current Ame-^ 
rican acceptation of the words used, and they may 
often be speaking with perfect sincerity, with ho* 
want of a mutual an*d perfect understandkig 
amongst themselves, when to a stranger the very 
reverse of all this may appear. 

If it be the custom in England to apply diflFer- 
ent words, or a diflferent form of words, from those 
used in America, to describe similar feelings and 
circumstances, an English traveller in that coun- 
try, bringing with him his English ideas as to the 
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aeeeptetaoiii of TKOirdfiy and the judgment o£ thisgiv^ 
Will naiamilly be sixiifik with wha^ he snpposeB m 
weaak oi agroemesffc between the fiusts he TrkiMsses^ 
aad ttevwki expre«on m which they an. repB*. 
scottsd to- Umi l^ the iakakiisaaita of Amej^iea. 

Now,, if Ijiis tiifiCMy be true, beth parties \idll oB^ 
ten be aa nmuth fiasatkfied^ or perhaps, more daiH 
satisfied^ and wider of die intended mack^ than: i£ 
theii? respeetvve' laiigi]a^e& — as happens betweotr 
cmM* neii^bours the Freneh and nsH— w«!n» entmljr 
diflfa»nt^ not mar^y in their loeal nsage or ecea». 
sienalidi^n, bntinLeb whole strn^ i^ee^ 
ing to thia vie w^ aa; American^ aceuslomed to.> nae 
a;ee]?taia foian of expression to explsm an ordinairir 
soMdmenit^. will be disa^ointed to- find thttb he does 
not carry the stnaager ahm^ with Ima — wi b or e a ai. 
it is Tery pos«Me that he and has guest magF^ all' the 
w4iiie be thinking pretty nuisk alike; io^ atifi. thft 
niU»« may £»1 to make hmudf undMstood, fi»» 
using' terms whtdi the staraa&ger has beeani taught to. 
ai^opviatte tok things of a different character; Aftd 
in the same way^ the stranger nuiy describe wha4 
he feels in terms which, if nnderstood in die sense 
he means them> wonld give hie audienee ]^beaaure, 
instead of offence*. 

I do not say that all the nusmidbrstandings^ as 
th^ aire well called^ which separate the AiBerioaiifi 
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IBrom ns, arise^fr^m tiii»sousce, but llimowliy pain- 
ful experience tbat many o£ theoL d» ; and* I aevi^ 
ously believe, Aob tilings ^voold now be better, in 
l3iis respect at least, between tiie countries, i^ 
when the Americans adopted a farm of govern- 
wjinat so radically ^fiGeirent from onrs^ they could 
likewise have reformed l^e dialect as thoroughly. 
It is curious enough, by tike wags ^ ^^^ ^^ ^1^ 
oomfort liiat some* serupoloos Americaeus show to^ 
the m«^ name of our eramnon tongue ; I have 
actually heard a grave proposal- mads^to relinqiiisb 
Ihe practice- of calSng it the EngliBh Laaguage I 

I remember readuig in some old author, that, 
when* the «Fesuits went to CUna, tiiey foand the re- 
Bgioua ceremonies so lifce those of tike Ronuur Ca>- 
thoEc Church, that iir tftei^ lal^ujrs of eoaversioD, 
liley were more perpl(execE tikm ass&ted by this ve^ 
markable similariiy, being crflben sorely bothered 
how to make the difference between l^e religions 
8afficientlymanifestihtheou«wai*dmanm»s. They 
declared^ accordingly^ in writing to their cimntry-^ , 
men at home, ^^ that in al^ thebr travels amongst 
tihe Heatiien, they had never before found the 
arch enemy concealed under so insidious a garb, 
and that it was £ar easier to convert a Gentoo to 
Christianity — ^tihough he worshipped a stick or a 
4iton^ and would rather kaH one of his parents than 
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leap over a cow— than it was to bnng about a Chi-^ 
nese who cared neither for God nor Devil." 

I don't go quite so far. But I will say this, 
that in all my travels, both amongst Heathens- 
and amongst Christians, I have never encountered, 
any people by whom I found it nearly so difficult 
to make myself understood as by the Americans. 

So much for Istnguage. But I may take this oc<» 
casion, though rather premature, to add, that I 
consider America and England as differing more. 
from one another in many essential respects, than 
any two European nations I have ever visited. Tins' 
may look a little paradoxical at first, but is perhaps 
easily shown to be true. The accidental circum- 
stance of their literature being supplied chiefly from 
us, serves to keep up an appearance of sinularity, 
which, I am fully persuaded, would soon disappear 
imder the influence of causes kept in check by this- 
circumstance alone. 

The fact of the greater part of all the works 
which are read in one country, being written for 
a totally different state of society in another, forma 
a very singular anomaly in the history of nationa 
— and I am disposed to think that the Americans 
would be a happier people if this incongruous com- 
munication were at an end. If they got no more 
books or newspapers from us, than we do front 
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France or Spain, they would, I really belie vie, be 
much happier, as far as their intercourse with this 
country has any influence over them. 

Surely this reai^ning holds true in the case of 
England? Are we not happier in this country, in 
' all that concerns our relations with America, where 
the great mass of the people never read an Ameri- 
can volume, and never even see or hear of one ? 
Do we worry and fret ourselves about what is said 
of us in America? Certainly not ! Yet this does 
notarise from indifference, but from ignorance. If 
American newspapers, books, pamphlets, and re- 
views, were by any strange revolution in letters, 
to be circulated and read in this country, I will an- 
swer for the sensation they would produce, being 
one of extreme irritation— perhaps not less than 
what is excited in America by our publications. 
WhUe, after all, at bottom, the countries respec- 
tively may be writing not for each other at all, 
but for themselves exclusively, and thus, as I have 
explained, virtually using two different languages. 
If, therefore, the Americans choose to import 
from us, by every packet, what is disagreeable to 
them-^but which was really never meant for their 
perusal, they ought not to blame us for keeping in 
that state of bUssful ignorance of their daily opi; 
mens and feelings with respect to us, which — as - 
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I well know !-^it woidd be a very foolish sort of 
wisdom on our part to destroy, by exiending our 
acquaintance with their literature and history be- 
yond its present confined limits. 
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CHAPTER DDL 



' On the ISth of September, 1827, when we went 
again to the Home of Assembly, the speaking was 
even more discnrdiye than it had been npon the 
first day. The orators rambled about from topie 
to topic with a most wasteful contempt of time, of 
which I dare say the same persons would have been 
much more economical had they been at their or« 
dinarjr occupations-that is to say, working with 
their hands, not with their heads. 

From thence we went to the Senate chamber, 
where we found the members acting not in a Le- 
gislative, but a Judicial capacity. The Senate con- 
fflsts of 32 members, besides the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of the State, who is, ex officio, President. 
The senators are chosen for four year^ and one 
quarter of their numbers go out annually. 

By an article of tiie State Constitution j the court 
for the trial of impeachments and the correction of 
errors, is directed to consist of ^< the President of the 
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Senate, the senators, the Chancellor of the State, 
and the justices of the supreme court, or the ma- 
jor part of them." Causes are brought up to this 
court by writ of error from the supreme court of 
the State, in the same way, as far as I imderstand 
the matter, as appeals are carried to the House of 
Lords in Englaqd;^^ 

We were fortunate in hearing a case of consider- 
able interest pleaded before the Court of Errors. 
It related to a matter of alleged conspiracy ariirang 
vout of one of those fraudulent bubbles with which 
America was quite as rife .as England in the wild 
reason of 1825- : 

. But I took a still deeper interest in the regidar 
business which was done in the Senate in the ear- 
ly part of the morning, before resolving itself, with 
the .additions before mentioned, into a Court of 
Errors. The revision of the laws was the sub- 
ject under discussion, and I had ample means of 
judging of that passion for legislating, which I had 
been told frequently before was only second in 
the breast of an American to the passion of elec- 
tioneering. As yet, however, I had seen nothing of 
the actual management of the electioAs, though at 
every table, and, indeed, in every place I had yet 
yi^ted, this engrossing topic formed the principal, 
aiud generally the only, subject of conversation, 
^ I was not very well repaid, however, by attend- 
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ing these discussions in the Senate, which, like 
, -those in the House of Assembly, were, in every 
ease, spun out to a mdst unconscionable length 
of wordiness and commonplaces. Every motion 
that was made was sure to be overloaded with 
amendments upon amendments, so as to perplex 
their objects entirely, at least in the apprehension 
of the uninitiated. The science of law-maMng 
-seemed to them to require nothing in the shape of 
'previous education ; and though I observed that, 
in the end, matters were generally got through 
in the way pointed out by the men who really un*. 
derstood the business, it was not always so ; and 
I could detect the mortification of these gentle* 
men very distinctly when the House was running 
adrift, and member after member was prosing 
away upon stale views of the subject, and use- 
less gossipings in the shape of business, interlard- 
ed with long rigmarole arguments upon matters 
which,' in most other quarters of the globe, have 
been long ago settled and put on the shelf, as ques^ 
tions no longer to be mooted. 
- The sensible and well-informed men in America, 
if I am not very much mistaken,' see all this, and 
feel its entanglement quite as much, and'probably 
more than n stranger can do; while they hate 
the additional annoyance of knowing that there is 
DO remedy for it, as long as the principle of these 
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legislative bodies brings annually to the conncills 
a great number of men who must of necessity be 
ignorant of the intricate subjects to be handled. 

During our stay at Albany we lived in a board* 
ing house, occupied chiefly by members of the Le- 
£^Iature, both of the Senate and House of Assem- 
bly} besides several lawyers, judges, officers of 
the army and navy, and, amongst others, the Edi- 
tor of a newspaper, one of the kindest, most canr> 
did^ and most useful friends I had the pleasure 
to make in America. But indeed they were aH 
frigidly and obliging to us. It happened also, for^ 
innately, that several of these gentlemen took conr 
siderable charge of the public business which was 
4hen goixig on, and were Hke best informed men 
we could have met with any where in the State; 
.so that we enjoyed the advantage of their conr 
versation under circimistanceB highly advantage* 
ous. At meals we all met, of counse ; and as there 
was not quite 00 great a hurry here as we liad 
observed elsewhere, wo had more leisure for di»- 
cussing the various topics which arose from tifl&e 
to time, than we had ever found before. Oood op- 
portunities were thus afforded of obtaining thb 
opinioa of different persons on the same poin^ 
and c^ conversing repeatedly with the same gen- 
tlemen on different aspects of the subject, fas dr^ 
^umstances varied the complejdon of ^UBBurs, or 
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sliggested new idem tow respecting tlietii. InthiB 
way I often dificbvered tbat the yiews I had talcen"' 
up at first w'ei^e incorrect, or, at all events, differ- 
ept from those with wUch some of my Yarions 
informants wished to impress me# When quite 
ptvszted^ therefor^, by what one person told me, I 
had straightway recourse to toother, and another, 
till I got some daylight to bear upon the obscure 
point. Besided these adYantages^ I found it very 
its^ul^ as well as agreeable, to converse with these 
'jkind persons in different moods, and at. different 
seasons,— an advantage which can be fully enjoyed 
only by people who lite under/the same roof; aa 
every body, I presume, knows how different a man 
is when hungry, from what he is when satisfied; 
orwhenbeSuidthingshisownw^^^ 
he is when crossed* 

As I had nothing whatever to occupy my at^ 
tention, but to study t^ie humoruirfB, and to ^t ac- 
^qpiainted with the$e obliging people^ ^ order to 
get as much information from them as possible^ 
my object was to avail myself 6f all these moments i 
ai|d though, I fear, I mU9t very often. have. bored 
ihefn, I will do Hienl the justice to say, that on 
^ery occasion, favourable or otherwise, they ^ere 
most wilUng to tend their assistance, either .to go 
into the dubject deeply, or to touch it lightly, as 
fjjbe case might be. My sole purpose was to get at 
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: the I'eal state of the facts before me ; and thougU, 

of course, like every other traveller, I had my full 

-share of prejudices to entangle me^ I was willing 

at all times to change my opinions, and did in fact 

often change them. 

I may remark, by the way, that a person who 
moves about the world, though he may not, in fact, 
be more prejudiced than his neighbours who stick 
fast in one spot, or than the people whom he en- 
counters on his journey, is much more liable to 
have his supposed errors brought to light than if 
he.had never stirred from home. He has a sort 
of gauntlet, indeed, to run, between rows of pe<^le 
fixed in position and in opinions, who, from know- 
ing little of what is doing elsewhere, feel at liberty 
to give the poor traveller a cut as he passes along, 
whenever he does not consent to think as they bid 
him. 

It is altogether impossible to write down at the 
time the details of such varied intercourse; and if 
this could be done, the particulars would neither 
be useful, nor could they with propriety be pub- 
lished. In many c^ses, there would necessarily be 
some breach of confidence ; for, let men be ever so 
circumspect in their conversation, they will often, 
in the heat of discussion, or in the cheerfulness of 
a tSte-iUtSte conversation, let slip remarks, to be- 
tray which would be a grievous offence against 
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Buch kindly intercourse ad I Was permitted io en-) 
joy. Besides which, a stranger, in spite of himself, 
is always apt to colour his notes according to his 
own fancy at the time, and. he may often misstate 
what he has heard, without being conscious of mis-* 
representation. Thus I find, in looking over my 
' Journal, that one day's memorandum is often flatly 
contradicted by that which follows; and I frequent* 
ly discover, that opinions are changed so gradually, 
that I cannot ascertain the time, or the exact cir-* 
cumstances, which induced the alteration. I can- 
perceive only, that at two epochs there have been 
different views taken of the same subject, and con- 
sequently learn that ttiere must have been some- 
where a medium point, when the mind was iree 
to take its bias either way, as the impulse might 
happen to be directed. 

It would undoubtedly be satis&ctory to the read* 
era, as well as to the writers of travels, if theref 
could be sonie method devised of making straight 
i90 rugged and uncertain a path as journalizing; 
and. that isuch good reasons for every opinion should 
be furmshed, that no doubt could remain on the' 
mind.^ But I fear that no observer wiQ be found 
with a mind so constituted as to take in all th& 
fietcts strictly necessary to a right judgmfent of any 
foreign country, and who at the same time shall* 
have skill enough to satisfy all the parties interesW 

c2 
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ed in hil fl < rtt «<i ei it% tint he had done tlieir SeKvonr^ 
^te TieiTB jugtiee. While sm&e readers would tfahik 
ii» i^ecounts too dalfose^ others would declare they 
were too much emidenfied ; and, in spte' <if all he 
could advance^ many'persons would go <m drawing 
inferences totally different £roni those hfe wiehed 
dMHild fellow a perusal of his writings* It is fair^ 
indeed^ that readers should act thus ; andthe-^m** 
ter ought to consider it. quite enough if his stateM 
ments of fact, and his own views of them, be nnh 
derstpod* Whetiier or not they are adopted by 
^ers^ is quite a different matter^ and should be 
no concern of bis. 

. This being the state of the case, it istrikes nup 
that travellers should endeavour not so miich tv 
give n^^tO' det«3% or entire conversations,- or 
even general views of their sulject, in the way e£ 
set, rule^-and-cMipaas description, bufradier'to 
explain, honesfly,' from time to time, and as occ»^ 
fiion serves, the r ^ult pi^nced on their own minda: 
by the sqm-total of their investigations* 

For my part, I am conscious that I shall be fbnnd : 
to advance many opinions respecting America, for 
which there cannot aj^Hsar adequate authority; 
nevertheless, in every instance^ the sentiments 
expressed were actually excited in m^ mmd, by^ 
incidents which did occur, at some period or other, 
of my residence in that country. Whetiier or not. 



ihcBe TiewB fianuah to othen troe piejkiireii of iliHe 
iBlale of tlungein that country, I oaimot protend 
-to say. But thifi I do not heritate to nffirm, that 
.tlie gketches liere giren are as fiiithf ul representa- 
tk»B as I am ab)e to draw of the impressions left 
iq^ my own minsdy by the whole series of inci- 
dients, and observations, which occoned during th^ 
Journey, or by the sefleetions which a more atteor 
tive. consideration has suggested once it yurm fi- 
nished.. , 

During our stay at Albany, yre wont frequentiy 
into company, especially to dinnersand to eyeniag 
parties, both large and small, which afforded us thf 
most agreeable qpportunities.of seeing and judging 
of the state of domestic society; onefeatmre of which 
ought, to be mentioned, as it meets a stranger's oh- 
aeraitioa in erery quarter of that wide countryv 
I mean the^irit of party^-not to call it politics 
—or rather, to define it nu^re jcorrectiy, the spirit 
of electioneering, which seems. to enter as an es- 
sential ingredient into the oompoditiop of every 
thing. 

The most striking peculiarity of tiiis spirit, in 
contradistinction to what we see in England, is 
that its efforts are directedmore exclusively to the 
means, than to any useful end. The Americans, ap 
it appears to me, are infinitely more.ocfiupied about 
bringing in a ^ven candidate, than tb^ areabout 
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tlie advanciBment of those measures bf whick he m 
conceiyed to be the supporter. Thejrdo occaaonally 
advert to these prospective measures, in their can- 
vasfflng argumentB in defence of their owUfriends, 
or in attacks upon the other party ; but always, as 
far as I could see, moreaa rhetorical flourishes, or 
as motives to excito the Airioiis acrimony of party 
'Spirit, than as distinct or sound anticipations of the 
line of policy which their candidatiB, or his antago- 
nist, was likely to follow. The intrigues, the can- 
VajBsings for v6tos,'aQ the machinery of newspaper 
abuse and praise, the speeches and manoeuvres in 
the Legislature, at the bar, by the fireside, and in 
every hole and comer of the country from end to 
end, without intermissibn, form integral parts of 
the busmess-.apparently far more important than 
the candidate's wishes^-his promises— or even than 
his charactor and fitness, for the office. 

All these things, generally speaking, it would 
seem, are subordinate considerations; so complete* 
ly are men's minds swallowed up in the technical 
details of the election. They discuss the chances of 
tin. or that State, town, or parish, or diatrict. go- 
ing with or against their friendL They overwhelm 
one another witir that most disagreeable of all 
forms of argument — ^authorities. They analyze 
every sentence uttered by any man, dead or alive, 
who possesses, or ever did possess, influence; not* 



it must be observe, to dome at any better know^^ 
ledge of tbe candidate's pretensions as a public 
man, but merely to discover how far the weight 
of such testimony is likely to be thrown into their 
own scale, or that of the opposite party. 

The election of the Presidient^ bring one aflfect^ 
iag the whole country, the respective candidate^ 
for that office were made the butts at which all 
political shafts were aimed, and to which every 
Zer el^on was rendered subservient, not i^ 
dii^tly, but by straight and obvious means* It 
was of no importance, apparently, whether th^ 
choice to be made, at any given eleclion, were that 
of a governor,' a member to Congress, or io the 
L^islature of the State— or whether it were thai 
of a constable of the obscure ward of an obscure 
town — ^it was all the same*' The candidates seldom, 
if ever, that I could seie, even professed to take their 
chief ground as the fittest men for the vacant office 
•«-*this was often hardly thought ct — as they stood 
forward simply as Adams men or Jackson men-^' 
these being the names, it is right to mention, of 
thiB two gentlemen aiming. at the Presidency. Al« 
though the party principles of these candidates for 
any office, on the subject of the Presidential elec- 
tion, could notr— nine cases in ten— ^afford any in^ 
dex to their capacity for filling the station to which 
Aey aspired, their chance of success was frequently 
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made to hinge upon thu^ ixmtUit es^^himvdy. Tkis^ 
the mail who could "bstkag nUMit votes to thai «lde 
of this grand* aU-ahsorhing Presidential questioni 
which happened to have the asc^ideney for the tiiM 
being, was sure to gain the day, whether he wem 
or were not the best siiited to fill the porticiilar 
vacancy* 

More or less this inter£n:ence of Presidential 
politics in all the colioerns of life, obtidned in 
every part of Aaaeriea which I Yisited* There wer« 
exceptions, itt is true, bnt these were so rare, thai 
the tone I haye been? descrilNai^ was assuredly tho 
predominant one every where* . . The eonsequeiM^e 
was, thi|t the caodldatot for office^ instead of being 
the prioeipalsy weiie.geiierally mere puppets*— men 
of straw — abstcae^ beings,. serving the purpose of 
rallying points to the voters firom whenise Aey 
might.caiTy on their main attack m the pursait of 
aa ulterior object, which, after all, was equally linH 
material in itself, but which served^ for the time 
bei^, to engross. the attention of fhe people aa 
oomjj^ete^ as if it were of real consequence to 
them. In these respects, therefore, thePreSidential 
contests in America resemble those field sports in 
which the capture of the game is entirely subordi** 
nate to the pleasures of its pursuit. 

I do not deny that there is more (mf less of tUs 
spirit in the popular elections of England. I once 
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whiwttd at a eMtest of thin iort in WestminMier^ 
and well remember bow completely the. ultimata 
purpose was lost* sight of by myself, and by many 
frieads of the parties rekpectiyely, in oar ardent 
delu% to soceeed, merely for the sake of sueeeed-f 
iag« Such) I folly believe, is the necessary oon« 
seqioence of any thoroughly popular dection ; and^ 
stscerdingly, while it lasts, it is sometimes not a bit 
less violent in Covent Garden than it is in Ame? 
liea^ Biit the essential difference between the 
caries Hea in the frequency, Boad m the duratita of 
these Tehement excitements* 

Now,, with th^ knowledge we have of the com-> 
sastien whoch even these compalratively rare^ and 
abrnys tcansient, ebullitions produce, let us, if we 
can, imagine what would be the state of things in 
Ehf^aiMJ, were the^ Westminster £nrm of dection 
to become general over the Island,, and, instead of 
lasting a fortnight, were it made perpetual ! We 
should then have some idea of what is going on in 
America at all times and seasons. Persons who 
have seen only one rade of the picture may suppose 
this colouring exaggerated ; but those who have 
seen both, will be ready, I am persuaded, to ac- 
kaowledge, that as far as it is possible to establisb 
a comparison between societies so differently cir- 
cumstanced, the illustration is one which will help 
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. a^i Englishman to understand what iff jiassing in 
America. 

In England) where the elections, upon an ave-i 
rage, occur once in little more than four years^ 
these scenes pass over, after produdng their wholes 
some excitement, and, having left us quite as well^ 
and generally better than they found us, allow peo^ 
pie to set about their ordinary business again with 
renewed spirit and cheerfulness. But in America 
the electioneering spirit never dies ; and though no 
one in that country denies this fact, the admission 
is qualified by the assurance, that, upon the whole^ 
essential good is the result. It is declared that, 
without some such powerful stimulus perpetually 
acting upon the people, they would become indif-« 
ferent to their duties on the one hand, and to their 
rights on the other— -and then their liberties would 
be lost for ever» 
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CHAPTER IV. 



We left Albany on the 28tli of September, 182T, 
i&nd proceeded in the direction of Boston, through 
•what are called the New England, or Eastern 
States, consisting, as I think I have mentioned be* 
fore, of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

We should be the most ungrateful people in the 
world, were we to omit expressing our sense of 
the uncommon kindness shown to us by every per- 
«,«, with whom we formed any acquaintance at 
Albany. The formality, so irksome elsewhere, 
though still much greater than we had been ac* 
cttstomed to in other countries, seemed gradually 
to wear off, upon more extensive and varied inter-* 
course ; especially in the case of our f ellow-lodg»*s ; 
and we now most anxiously trusted, that our pre- 
vious opinions on this subject had been hastily 
formed. In general society, also, so much attentioii 
was paid to all our wants, and such a ready difq[KHed-> 
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tioa manifested to give infonnatioii, — ^to say no^ 
thing of the obliging notice taken by aill parties of 
our young traveller, now a year and a half old, — that 
we left Albany with sincere regret; and, in lay* 
ing out plans of future operations, always arranged 
matters for paying another visit to our kind friends 
there* lib is easy to make such resolutions on pa- 
per, but when so large a portion of a whole con- 
tinent is to be visited, so many thousands of rugged 
miles to be gone over, and all sorts of cliiiiates to 
be encountered, it is somewhat presumptuous to 
calculate what shall be done a year in advanlSfB. 
And so it proved — ^for we never saw Albany aga}^ 
, It is often supposed that traveller^ can rardy 
acquire any strong interest in places through whieH 
they pass so quickly. But the valuable friendships 
I formed at Albany, and in many other psMs of 
America — added to ample experience elsewhere— «> 
have taught me how soon even such casual smd 
a^arently transient influences take deep root| 
when circumstances are suitable; and how firmly 
they hold their ground afterwards, amongst the 
long-tried r^ards of older acquaintance. 

At starting firom Albany we had to cross the 
Hudson^ and in this troublesome operation lost 
much time ; for it happens in America, as in other 
patts of the worid, that things are not always best 
managed at those plabes where it is eoqpected- they 
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iHH be fdtmd in the b^liest ord^. The ferry-boats 
m general, it is true, in this paurt 6( America^ are 
idhnrably contrived both for foot passengers and 
carriages; being made so wide tbat half a dozen 
stages and carts, besides twice that niunber of 
horses, may easily find room on Iheir decks. The 
moving power is almost invariably that of horses ; 
generally six or eight in number, whoise streo^fth 
18 applied to paddles similar to those of a steam- 



On reaching the water's side, we had the mortl- 
ScaAion of seeing the boat just entering the dock 
nt ibe oppodte shore ; so that if we had been five 
et ten minutes sooner, we might have saved more 
than an hour's delay. Owing to something having 
g<me vnrong at the ferry, a long time waii^speift 
in disCTQbarking the cargo of horses, sheep, carts, 
wifgons, and people ; while we had nothing to do 
bat sit on the bank, looking at the retreating mul- 
titiide streaming out of the boat, and wending 
their way up the hiU, like the fiight into E^ypt in 
the old pictures. 

At length the boatt put off, and slowly recrossed 
the water to our side ; where, however, we were 
kept in the most provoling manner some twenty 
nunutes after every thing was ready for moving, 
by the obstinacy of the ferryman, who would not 
stir a foot What his reasons were we could ncrt 
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make out; though probably he was nettled at tfae 

unmeasured abuse of the stage-driver, who indul- 
• ged his spleen in a tirade of oaths and scurrility 

such as I had not heard before in America;—- 

where, I must say, their Jarvies have the advan* 

tage of ours in Uiis respect* 

I fancy our surly skipper had taken an extra 

glass of whisky ; for, by dint of a more ingenious 
^iece of nautical mismanagement than any sober 

man would have thought of, we bungled our entry 
*into the dock on the eastern side of the river, and, 

in finite of many an oath, and many a thump be^ 
> stowed on a worn-out horsC'-^Charlie by name*-we 
^ £urly stuck fast, with the bow of the vessel jammed 
.between the two pier-heads, while her stem was 
•'lield tight down the. stream by the ebbing tide. I 
.was rather amused than otherwise by the dilemma^ 
<and for some time refrained from interfering, as I 
•have generally seen professional persons make mat* 
rters radier worse than better by their spluttering 
jon these occasions. At last the ferryman, after 

urging his poor beasts to turn the paddlesto no 
purpose, threw down his whip in despair, gave the 
Jioise nearest him a sound box on the chops, and 
roared out, .to the horror of the good company, 
,« D*-*n your soul, Charlie, why don't you get up!" 
I now thought it high time to make a move, ,and 



jumping from thei carriage, xigged out a spar .over 
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tile fitaErlboard quarter,' and reaching to the baw^f 
a sloop lying at the^ wharf, by which means we 
boomed^off the ferry-boat's stem, till she came ex-< 
actly in a line with the entrance of the dock. Poor, 
Charlie, knowing instinctively that his services 
eonld now. be of some use, ran round quite rnerrUy,, 
and in we slipped to our birth. 

I felt a particular degree of interest in revisiting 
the interior of this part of the country, from a de- 
sire to compare the state of rural and also loiiger 
settled, society, with that which I had now become 
pretty familiar with in the cities, and in the mere 
recently peopled, bustling parts of the States. I 
was the more amdous to do this from having beei|: 
told, over and over again, by persons whose ojMnion 
I was disposed to hold inmuch respect, and who- 
Itemed honestly desirous of putting me in the right 
path, that all, or nearly all, the ideas I had taken 
up respecting the moderate degree of intelligence 
pf these people— rtheir incapacity, in common with 
the rest of mankind, for self-government, and $a 
on — ^were erroneous^ Whenever I spoke with disap*- 
probation of the incessant high fever in which all 
the world seemed to be kept by the Presideiitial 
election^-^-orwhen I cast any reflections upon the 
. mischievous practical effects of imiversal suffrage 
;md annual Parliaments, in bringing into the I^e^ 
^latures pf the States ignora,pt ai^d mcoinpeteu^ 
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pdncnm, ta the exelusion of die ablest and ttott 
esperienced^-— or wben I spoke <tf dte liooited naftinre 
of the ihformatioii possessed by the great xaaqan^ 
of all the persons I had yet met with, and of the dil^ 
fienlty I had hitherto found in carrying th^ idaaa 
out of money-making, electioneering, and otiier 
local channels, — in short, when I did not think 
every thing in America perfect, or not so good as 
I had been aeeostomed to see in other countriee, 
in correspondent skoations, I was always told' tlnfr 
I had fallen into bad hands — that I had been aee»*' 
dentally or wilfully misled by die people I had hem 
amongst-^or that I had unfortunately gone to sagb 
toA such a town at a wriMig moment. 

Ftom hearing these assertions so frequently i^^ 
peated, I really began to hope that I had been de« 
eeived, especially as these optimkts told me to 
wait till I had seen the people of die intmor, oof 
of the reach of the contaminating influence of cities^ 
steam-boats, and stage-coaches* ^^ Go to onr-flon^ 
rifihing villages, sir," they said, ^^ and talk to oar 
farmers ; there you will see our character-— diera 
you will find the high-minded and intdDigent citi* 
sens of our country." 

I said I would do so with all my heart* And I 
kept my word. Nor did I go about the enquiry 
widi any unwillingness to find things as diey were 
represented to me ; but, on the contraryi in a& 
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ibete riMeatclies I most aaxiohily endeayonred to 
•ee ifaiagB as tiie inlmUtsBts wisked me to see llitei; 
look OTerjr possiUe means of explaining tke ma^ 
malieB I sasr, or tiboc^litl saw^ in a pleasant way^ 
aad^pevseveirad in followii^ the rule I have been 
Ifoidied by through life-^to see erery thing <m its 
moat £v^oiirahle side. 

. b is doe to the subject, howeyer, and perhi^ 
ta sByself, to say, with refereneeto the above as^. 
numnoes of the Amencans, and my determsnaticti 
ia.consequenee^ that I iras not quite so yaunj^ a. 
traveller as to beli«Te at once, and upon trusty 
IliBt the usual law in such .matters was inverted 
in the case of their e(nmtry,-<^Tiiiich would oer^ 
tsiidy be .ike ease if more intelligence and talCTits 
Wire:£iQimd lA the villages of the interior, than 
iaiiha cities. All I assart is, that I was willing to 
be -convinced ;•«-?« feeling which I carried not only 
t* tike agreeable little eountry town of Stock<^ 
bridge in Massachusetts, where we made oni? &st 
bait, but to hundreds of others which I visited in 
aUrparts of the United States i^^so varied in situar^ 
tien and circumstances, as to presait themselves 
andef every conceivable aspect as to age, prosper' 
lit^^ population^ eEmate, and all the other modi* 
fying eauaes, domestic aiid.polidca], which can bc[ 
suppnaed to .have any .influiBttcem determimny 
national character. 
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' It may perhafis be thobght that I anticipate 
matters a little— but I think the trath cannot be 
too soon told—and I most therefore confess, lliat 
in spite of my own best wishes, encouraged by the 
ardent persuasicms of die Americans, I found all 
pairts of the country very much alike,-— that I could 
never in any place discover, for myself, or heac 
upon good authority, any thing of that peculiar 
intelligence, or that peculiar high-mindedness, so 
much insisted upon by American writers, and rung 
into my ears by almost every person I met with 
from end to end of the continent* 

The fact, it appears to me, is simply this :— the 
American people are very like other people inihese 
respects; and exactly in proportion to their mo- 
tives to exertion, so they become well informed 
and attend to their business, and not one whit more. 
Under similar circumstances, when such do occur, 
which, for obvious reasons, can very rarely happen, 
they are just like the common run of Englishmen ; 
and a& I do not think the circumstances in America 
are more favourable for the attainment of ihtellec'* 
tual excellence than they are in England, but tend 
rather, on the contrary, to distract and waste the 
powers of the humau mind, by diverting it from its 
proper, because most natural course, into a hun* 
^ed minor ichannels.; so I do not think 'that the 



mnabitantS) generally speakiiigy are hj any means 
moi^e intelligent. 

During my residence near Stockbridge, I went 
fteqnently into the village, it being my pleasure as 
urell as my business to get acquainted with as many 
oftbeinbabitontsaslcould* This w^s an easy task, 
as they were universally as kind and obligpbig as 
I had found their countrymen elsewhere. I had 
ako opportunities c^ visiting the neighbouring 
eonntry houses and farms, sometimes in company, 
and sometimes alone, upon which occasions I had 
the means of seeing, on every hand, instances of 
that energy of character, and ardent perseverance 
for which the New Englanders are so deservedly 
distinguished. It is well known to every one in 
the least degree acquainted with America, that by 
far die greatest conquests of man over the vnlder- 
aess in the West, have been achieved by these hardy 
pioneers, as Ihey are well termed, from the Eastern 
States. That section of the Union, indeed, has 
served as a hive from whence swarms of emigrants, 
as robust in body as in mind, have issued forth, 
and carried with them to the woods the same spirit 
of freedom, of enterprise, and of active labour, 
which has belonged to them, I believe, ever smce 

their first settlement. 

.* 

Besides these numerous detailed examinations of 
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the country society in Massachusetts, we had thA 
frequent good fortune to meet the more wealthy 
class of the village residents at their own houses* 
l^'poh one of th^se occasioniii I wdS gratified in a 
vefy high de^^e by making acquaintance with the 
accomplished author of several admirable works of 
fancy — *^ Redwood," ^^ Hope Leslie/' and others, 
which I am h&ppy" tb find have been republished, 
and are becoming liiiore kno^vn in England; be^ 
cause, independently of that high and universal 
interest attaching to works of fiction in the hands 
"of genius — ^wherever placed, — these n^Dvels possess 
another and very pleasing kind of merits in the 
graphiic truth with which the coimtry in which the 
scenes ate laid is described. 

It W^ 6ii!t peculiar good fortune, not only to 
converse Vrith the author, but afterwards, under 
instructions which ^he chalked out for us, to virit 
some parts of the cfountry best adapted for show- 
ing off the beauties 6f a New England autumn. 
Thus prepared, we earned this lady's hooka in our 
hands to the tops of th^ mountains of the New 
World, as the tourists to the Highlands of Scot- 
land used to carry the Lady of the Lake, to aid 
thdr taste in admiring Lo^h Katrine. 

In liie meantime, however, ^e picturesque was 
^obliged to yield to scenes of another description, 
as the grand cattle show at Stockbddge, the fourth 
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annivBrsaiy of the Agricultural Society, took place 
at the period of our visit. 

The hilarity of the meetiiig, howeveri was essen- 
tially injured by the heavy rain which fell during all 
the moi^ning; a circumstance the more provoking, 
from its being the only unfavourable day which 
had occurred for seme time. It was truly melan- 
choly to see the poor people's best clothes and other 
"^n^y destroyed, and all their amusements mar- 
ted. The merry flutes were no longer merry, while 
the drums became soaked, and scarcely yielded a 
sound, though ever so well thumped. The gay flags, 
instead of waving over the heads of the lacU and 
lasses of the neighbourhood, hung dripping down 
to the very mud^ The bright muskets of the awk- 
ward but shoiry militia were speedily tarnished ; 
and instead of the whole fields being speckled over 
with parties skipping to and fro, the inhabitants 
of the village and s^urrptinding hamlets, cased in 
great-coats, or cowering under mnbrellas, were 
huddled together, silent and dissatisfied. All was 
^scomfort ; and it made one feel cold and damp, 
even to look from the window at the drenched 
multitude. 

As the first exhiUtibn^ a ploughing match, took 
place so near the house, that we could see it 
pretty well without goiiig over the, threshold, we 
satisfied 'ourselves for some time witl the view 
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from thence. But I was soon tempted, by the 
growing interest of the scene, to make my mind up 
for a ducking, and sallied forth in the face of the 
storm. The ploughmen, who showed a great deal' 
6f spirit in this amusing competition^ all drove 
oxen, excepting one man, on whose ridge horses 
were used. I have such ah obscure idea of what 
good ploughing is, that I cannot tell how this trial 
ought to rank with similar exhibitions elsewhere ; 
in truth I soon ceased to watch the details of the 
match, in the personal interest I was led to take in 
one of the competitors, whose vehement anxiety to 
win the prize enlisted the sympathy of most of the 
spectators on the field. He was a small and rather 
handsome negro, who drove a team of oxen as di- 
minutive, in proportion, as himself. His whole 
soul was absorbed in the enterprise^— he looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, nor any where^ 
indeed, but to the heads of his cattle^ whose 
slightest deviation from the straight line, he watch** 
ed with a quickness, which excited the admira-* 
tion and sometimes applause of the bystanders. In 
hifi hand he wielded a little whip^ or more gene- 
rally he laid it aci'oss the plough, using it only wheQ 
his voice fidled to direct his team. Even then 
he merely touched one or the other of the oxen 
with the end of the Iflsh, not rudely, and with a 
^oUey of angry reproaches, but gently, and more 
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as a liint, apparently, to the ffiEdmals, than as a 
punishment. Accordingly, as in duty bound, they 
seemed to enter fully into their master's anxiety, 
and tugged and panted along in gallant style ! 

After the match W9s over, the umpires kept us 
a long time in suspense before they decided which 
ridge was the. best ploughed; for it appears that 
expedition in these matters is only one of mapy 
points which determine the real merit of the work 
done. But the judges at last decided in favour of 
our sable friend, — b, result with which the whole 
field seemed satisfied. Poor blackie, indeed, has 
very seldom such occasions of triumph, for even in 
these non-slave-holding States of America, this 
£&tal shade, by marking otit the negro as a totally 
different race, gives him little — or I might say no 
chance — of placing himself upon any permanent 
equality with the white lords of the creation, who, 
on their part, would as soon think of sitting down 
to eat Indian com leaves, or chopped pumpkins, 
with their cattle, as of entering into social inter- 
course with a ^negur;' with whom, however, it 
would seem, they have no objection to engage in 
manly, but temporary competition. 

Shortly after the ploughing match was ended, 
the day cleared up, and I expected to see some of 
that merriment set a-going which I had been 
taught to consider as the appropriate and almost 
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necessary accompaniment to such a meeting. In 
particular I hoped to see the women tripping 
out of the houses and mixing gaily with the men* 
But -no attempt of this kind was made, or once 
thought of; the whole proceedings, indeed, heing 
strongly marked with that air of lahorious effort 
which always accdmpanies unwonted amusements ; 
and certainly I never fully understood before what 
was meant by makinc: a toil of a pleasure. The 

holidays ; and whether it be cause or effect, I do 
not know, but they appear wofuUy ignorant of the 
difficult art of being gracefully idle, — of relaxing 
from toil, and leaving off business, for the more 
pleasing occupation of interchanging good and 
kindly offices, merely as such, without reference 
to pecuniary profit, or electioneering politics ;^-as 
if bodily and mental profit, the gaiety of soul 
and the elasticity of limb, which spring out of ha- 
bitual and innocent festivities, were not so much 
clear gain ! On this occasion, at least, there was no 
attempt at amusement even when the day had im- 
proved, for the very instant the ploughing match 
was over, all the women trudged home, unattend- 
ed ; while the men crowded eagerly to the tavern, 
where, although I must allow there was nothing 
like drunkenness, or riot, or noise, there was a 
great destruction of ardent spirits. 
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'As I fouhd the smell of whisky and the clouds 
of tobacco smoke not very pleasant, I took the op* 
portunity of examining the domestic manufactures^ 
laid out for public inspection in the Academy. 
The articles exposed showed greater skill than I 
had expected to find in this remote country place, 
and I could not help thinking that such well-*ap- 
plied dexteraty and industry were more likely to 
advance the interests of the country than the ope- 
rations of any artificial system of duties. On the 
oth^r hand, if the^ protecting system can really 
he made effective in the encouragement of such 
works as I saw on this day, without occasioning 
more than an equal losiii to some other part of the 
community, it would beimfair to dmy the wisdom 
of such a measure. 

At one o'clock, the ^len were summoned to din- 
ner in the tavern, by a loud bell, and we sat down, 
to tiie number of about 150. Two gentlemen of 
the Conm\ittee took charge of me, and nothing 
could be more attentive or communicative than 
these obliging persons were. A Presbyterian mti-;- 
nister, from one of the Southern States, said a 
bmg grace before we b^an, during ivhich he alone 
stoodU On my right sat the Professor of a college, 
and opposite to us, Ade by side, were placed an Epis^* 
copalian clergyman, and a lawyer of the village. 
A member of Cong^ess^ who had invited me to the 
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dinner, was ealled away jont as we sat down* tdsee 
about some twenty head of cattle he had brought 
to the show for sale. After dinner the clei^maa 
of the Episec^l church said the grace. I mentibii 
these things to show the good fellowship that seem- 
ed to prevail amongst persons and sects so dissi- 
milar. 

Dinner, as I hare joften said before, is a brief 
afiair in America, a mere business to be got over, 
not a rational pleasure to be enjoyed ; and we were 
soon called away, by sound of drum, to join the pror 
cession to the church, where an oration suitable 
to the day, was to be delivered. The company 
walked two and two, with the piost formal and 
funereal solemnity, the women beiog kapt carefully 
separated from the men. I was rather surprised 
when the gentleman with whom I was appointed 
to walk, took me to the very last, the tail of the 
line, which, at first, looked odd enough, as it was 
obvious, from a hundred other things, that they 
wished to treat strangers with all distinction. But 
in the rear I found also the clergyman and sever- 
ral other principal persons of the village. This 
arrangement, which reminded me of the etiquettes 
at a naval funeral, I found was a device for giving 
us the first entry into the church, and consequently 
the choice of seats ; for when the head of the co- 
lumn reached the church-door, a general halt took 
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.pla^^ and a laae being fonned by tbe gentlemen 
wbo )uul been walkiag side by side now facing one 
another, th^ two clergymen took off their hat9, 
.and advanfsed from the end of the line np the 
j^venue foiled by the double row of peopl^, 

I W9^ invited to follow next, and, aeoompanied 
by my friend, moved along leap in hand. I obr 
atr^ed, that as the <;lergymen paasedi about one in 



tm of those* who were in die line toudied 
hats* There did not sewi. to be a^y ii^tentiopiflil 
rudeness on the pyrjt of the other nine, as the omii^ 
fiim eyidently arose frpm want of habitual p<^t^ 
neas in such matters. In fact, the whole affair 
was a most amusing thopigh rather clumsy cpinf- 
prQwse bet weep the Bfi^;qj^ consequraee^ which 
arises from wealth and statiouy and the nepodnal 
rights and privileges of that mucb talked o£ equatr 
ity which belongs to a depM)cnicy. The dignity 
of ti^e sovereign p^ple, it will be observed, waa 
du)y maintained on this occasion by thei? being 
allowed the preoed^ace in the li^e of march ; while 
their subjects, or rather the subordinate sovereignf^ 
— the rich or influential villagenH-by means of the 
device I have described, were allowed th^ mvt% 
solid advantage of good situations in the ohurph* 
The l^dieS) still kept apart,'had already ocouj^ecl 
Q9P miies wbil^ the other was allotted to the meo* 

i>2 
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« 

An appropriate agricultural discourse was deK- 
yered afiter a hymn and a prayer. It was so good 
that I regret not haying room for it alL 

^'^ The next thing which I mention," said the 
orator, ^< as haying a bearing upon the farming in«- 
terest, and affecting its respectability, though of 
course unfayourably, is the use of ardent spirits. 
Something, indeed, has been done of late to awaken 
public sentiment with regard to it ; but there is no 
subject on which a deep-toned remonstrance is 
more needed. On this subject I must state fiu^ts, 
with regard to which, for the credit of this town, 
for the credit of this coimty, and of this country, 
I would gladly be silent. The general correctness 
of my statement cannot be questioned. How much 
ardent spirits do you suppose, gentlemen, is pur- 
chased annually at the different stores in this town? 
Do you suppose there are twelye hogsheads ? Do 
you suppose there are twenty ? Gentlemen, there 

are thirty ! and this is rather below than aboye the 

_^_ - ^ • • 

truth. These, upon an ayerage, contain 180 gal- 
Ions, making 8600 gallons consumed in this town 
in one year, or more than 2 J gallons for eyery man, 
woman, and child. None of this is sold for less 
than 50 cents argallon ; and if we put it at an aye- 
rage of 62^ cents, it will be yery low. If we aye- 
rage it at that, the amoulit paid by this town for 
^dent spirits, is 2350 dollars. 
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^^ If noW) to the expense of all tlu% we add that 
of pauperism, produced by intemperance,— -and 
probably nine^-tentbs of it is thus produced,— an4 
that of the various lingering diseases which not 
^Haly an excessive, but a moderate use of this stir 
dnulus induces, there is no calculating the expense 
or misery which it occaedons* But the expense, 
enormous as it is, and probably, for this county, 
not less than 100,000 dollars a-year, we would not 
•regard. Let our people be poor, comparatively, 
we care not for it ; but l^t them retain their in** 
tegrity and their virtue ; let them keep themselves 
clear from this abominable sin against God and 
against man.". 

This appeal is sufficiently energetic, and, of 
course, would have roused my attention to th0 
subject, had I not abeady been much struck with 
the extent of the baneful practice alluded to. In 
^ other .'coimtries with which I have any ac- 
quaintance, the use of ardent spirits is confined 
idmosi exclusively to the vulgar; and though, im-r 
doubtedly, the evil it causes may be severe enough^ 
it certainly is not, upon the whole, any where sa 
conspicuous as in the United States. 

In the course of the journey, sucb ample means 
of judging of these effects lay on every hand, that 
I speak of them with great confidence, when I say. 
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that a deeper eurfie never afflicted any nation* 
The evil is manifested in almost every walk of Hf^ 
contaminates all it tondies, aiad at last finds itp 
consummation in the alms-house, the penitentiaryy 
or the insane institution ; so th^t, while it threats* 
ens to sap the foundation of every diing good in 
America— rpolitioal aud domestic-^— it may triily he 
said to be worse tban the yellow fever, or the ner 
gro slavery, because apparently more irremediable. 
Dram*drinking has been quaintly called the nar 
tural child, and the boon companion of democracy ; 
and is probably not less hurtful to health of body^ 
than that system of government appears to be to 
the intellectual powers of the mind. 

Fortunately, however, the sober-minded part of 
the American population, who are fully alive to the 
enormity of this growing and frightful evil, are 
making great efforts to check its progress. At the 
same time I must confess, that as yet I have not 
heard in conversation, nor seen in print, nor ob- 
served any thing myself in piassing through the 
country, which promises the least alleviation te 
this grievous mischief, of which the origin and con- 
tinuance, I suspect, lie somewhat deeper than any 
American is willing to carry his probe. The habit, 
according to my view of the matter, is interwoven 
in the very structure of that political society \^^h 
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die'Ame^eans not only defend, but apbold as the 
very wisest that has ever been devised, or ever put 
in praetice, for the good of maukind. At present, 
however, iny object is to deal chiefly with the fact, 
though I nmy remark in passing, that in a coun- 
try where all effective power is placed — not indi- 
rectly and for 4 time, but directly, universally, and 
permanently — ^in the hands of the lowest and most 
numerous class of the community, the character- 
istic habits of that class must of necessity predo- 
minate, in spite of every conceivable device recom- 
mended and adopted by the wise and the good 
men of the nation. 

That I am not overstating thie facts of this case, 
win be seen from the following extracts from the 
first Heport of the " American Society for the 
Promotion of Temperance,'' established at Boston 
on the 10th of January, 1826. 

'< The evils arising from an improper use of in- 
toxicating liquors, have become so extensive and 
desolating, as to call for the immediate, vigorous, 
and persevering efforts of every philanthropist, pa- 
triot, and Christian. The number of lives annu- 
ally destroyed by this vice in our own country is 
thought to be more than thirty thousand ; and the 
number of persons who are diseased, distressed, 
and impoverished by it, to be more than two hun- 
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dred thousand ; many of them are not only useless,, 
but a burden and a nuisance to society, 

'^ These liquors, it is calculated, cost the inha- 
bitants of this country annually, more than forty 
millions of dollars ; and the pauperism occasioned 
by an improper use of them, (taking the commons- 
wealth of Massachusetts 8» an example,) costs them 
upwards of twelve millions of dollars," (P. 8.) 

The Society is in. hQpes, tha^t hy ^^ ispme system 
of instruction and action, a change may be brought 
about in public sentiment and practice in r^ard 
to the use of intoxicating liquors ; and thus an end 
be put to that wide-spreading intemperance which 
has already caused such desolation in every part 
of our country, and which thr^tens destiruction to 
the best inte]rest$ of thi& growing and mighty Re« 
public." (P,4.> 

The same Report contains ma^y very curious 
extracts from officvitl and other documents, all bear- 
ing more or less testimony to the enormity of this 
evil, but which are too long to extract. The fot 
lowing paragraphs, however, are so remarkable in 
themselves, independently of their connexion with 
this subject, that I think it' right to give them a 
place vdthout abridgement. 

'^ The number of paupers received into the 
alms-house at Philadelphia 
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in 1823 was 4908 expenses in dollars 144,5517 

in 1824 5251 • . . 198,000 

in 1825 4S94 "" . . .. 201,000 

in 1826 ,4212 '^ . : . . 199,383 



Total in fonr years 18,825, \ expenses 672,940 

'^ The alms-honse at New York, and the pe- 
nitentiary connected with it, Ijlqs abont 2000 in- 
mates constantly, at the annual cost of about a 
'hundred thai»aand dollars. Nearly aU thesq peo- 
ple are addicted to intemperance^ 

'^ From a Report made to the legislature of New 
Hampshire in 1821 by a committee, it appears 
that the maintenance of the poor in that state 
has cost them, from 1799 to 1820, 726,547 dol- 
lara — average aioiual expense, 36,327 dollars. 
In Massachusetts there are 7000 paup^^, whose 
support costs the state 360,000 dollars* From a 
Report made to. the legislature by the Secretary 
of State, in the year 1822^ it appears th^.t there 
were then 6896 permanent, a^d 22,111 tempo- 
rary paupers, whose support cost that year 470,582 
dollars. 

, ^^ By means of these data we estimate the num- 
ber of paupers in. the United States at two hun- 
dred thousand, whose support costs annually ten 
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millions of doUai^. ' Wo coincide in opinion wifili 
the nuinagers of the Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism in the city of New York, who, in one 
of their Reports, say, ^ in the production of crime 
and pauperism, ardent spirits, may justly be called 
the cause of causes.' "-•-■-First Annual Report of 
the American Temperance Society, printed at An- 
doVer, 18S8, pages 64 and 85. 

It would he well, I think, if those writers and ora- 
tors—on both sides of the Atlantic«-<-who are 8o 
prompt at every moment to visit wiA unmitigated 
censure the op^ation of the English Poor La^ 
system, would take the trouble to look at some of 
these things. The abuses of the Poor Laws are no 
doubt often grioYOus; and certainly I have no iiF- 
tention of becoming the champion of such depar- 
tures from their ori^nal intention. Hat sort cf 
argument, indeed, which deriyes its merit from t«- 
oriminatioti, like the celebrated dispute toiiching 
the relative coloul^ of the pot and kettle, may not 
always elicit important truths, but may sometimes 
do good, by making inconsiderate people think and 
enquire, before they speak. 

The same curious Report goes on to observe 
that ^^ others compute the drinking population at 
one million, and the nimiber of intemperate per- 
sons at three hundred thousand, and the number 
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9f famOies afflicted in various ways by this teiri^ 
Ue scom^e at four hundred diousand. 

^^ We believe the foregoing estimates are as near-^ 
ly eorrect as the nature of the ease will admit of; 
and aflter all the deductions are made which any 
person whatever may demand, enough &£ want, 
disease, madness, crime, and death, will lamain^ 
to stain the custom of using ardent spirits with 
human bloody and lay to its charge the perdition of 

muur 

Although it may be thought I have already said 
oiougk on this subject, I must, in justice to all 
parties concerned, add the <q[»inion of one of the 
most respeotatde bodies in America, The follow^ 
ing paragraph is takte fiom page 256 of the Mir 
nutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
CSiurch in the United States, published in PhiW 
dslphia in 1828. 

^< Intemperance is a vice which maintains a wide 
and fierce conflict with the remonstrances of ins- 
tereft, reason, and honour— ^with the warnings of 
eonseience, and the threatenings of Heaven ; and 
dnee a doser and more anxious enquiry into the 
axteat and consequences of the practice of freely 
using ardent spirits has been instituted, the relL- 
pous community have awoke, as it were, from, a 
dream, ta witness the widei and n|Oum&l, a^d 
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augmenting ravages of this evily wbidi is every 
year beariog.its thousands to untimely graves; re« 
-N duoing hundreds of virtuous and independent fami- 
lies to poverty and disgrace ; laying the brightest 
hopes of genius and learning, and the fairest pro* 
9pects of ueiefulness and honour, in the dust, and 
hastening to cover our nation ^th general dis- 
grace, and plunge thousands of immortal beings 
into everlasting destruction/' 

After these irightfal statements, it may seein 
strange that, during the whole journey, I should 
have seen very little drunkenness, properly so esSW 
ed. But drinking and drunkenness, it must be ob- 
served, are not always necessarily connected; and 
I was perfectly asto;nished at the extent of intem- 
perance, and the limited amount of absolute intoxi- 
cation* To get so drunk as to kick up a row, or 
tumble about the streets, or disturb a p^9€eaUe 
household all night long, are feints that r^njbre a 
man to sit down to his bottle, and swill away till 
inebriety is produced. To what extent this prac- 
tice is followed as a habit in America, I cannot 
say. I certainly never saw any of it. But what 
I did see, at every corner into which I travelled, 
north or aauth, east or west, was the universal 
praotice of sipping a Utile at a time, but frequent- 
}j. In many places, it was th^ custom to take a 
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dram before breakfast, and in some parts of the 
country another was ti^lb^^n immediately after that 
meal ; and so on at intermki, which yaried from 
half an hour to a couple of hours, during the whole 
day. 
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CHAPTER V. 



On the 3d of October, 182T, we left Stock- 
bridge, and proceeded across the country to North- 
ampton, another of those beautiful New England 
villages, which it is impossible to overpraise. Our 
road was conducted through ravines, over moun- 
tain passes, and occasionally alonfi^ the very sum- 
mit oV^dgk from whence we commanded a view 
of sufficient beauty to redeem, in the course of 
one morning, all the flatness and insipidity of our 
previous journey. The greater part, indeed, of 
the country which we had yet seen — always, of 
course, excepting the. beautiful Lake George, and 
delightful Hudson^-oonsisted either of ploughed 
fields, or impenetrable forests, or it was spotted 
over with new villages, as raw and unpicturesque 
as if they had just stepped out of a saw-pit* The 
towns of Massachusetts, on the contrary, were emr 
bellished with ornamental trees and flower gar- 
dens, while the lai^or features of the landscape 
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owed their interest to the more vigorous aecom- 
paniments of rocks, mountains, waterfalls^ and a& 
the varied lights and shades of Alpine sealery. 

In the course of tbis agreeable day's journey, we 
traversed a considerable portion of the route over 
which it has been seriously proposed, I was assured, 
to carry a rail-road between the cities of Boston 
and Albany. No single State^ still less any Sec- 
lion of the Union, it seems, likes to be outdone by 
any other State ; and this feeling of rivalry, sti* 
mulated by the success of the great Erie Ganat*^ 
in undertaking highly favoured by nature — haa^ I 
suppose, suggested the visionary projeet in qued^ 
tion. In answer to the ajqpeals frequi^itly made 
to my admiration of this sdieme, I was c<mipelled 
t& admit, that there was much boldness in tlie cm- 
(seption ; but I took the liberty of adiUng, that I 
conceived the boldness lay in the conception alone } 
for, if it were executed, its character would be 
changed into madness* 

' Albany and Boston lie nearly east and west of 
each other ; while much of the intermediate space 
ig'BO completely ribbed over by a «erie8 of high 
ridges running north and south, that the rail-way 
in question would have to pass along a sort of gip 
gaatic corduroy road, over a counlary altogether 
unsuited for such an undertaking* Beodes which^ 
soveial nwng^ble rivers^ and mcNrediaii one cana), 
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lying along the intermediate valleyg, connect tb^ 
interior with the sea, and thns afford far readied 
means of expforting or impottiiig goods to or from 
New York$ AjFbany, T>r Boston^ than any rail-way 
can ever furnish; 

The same reasoning might be applied to a hun* 
dred oth^r projects in the Uni^Bd States, many of 
Ihem not less im^kcticaUe, but which, although 
existing only on paper, are, nevertheless^ assumed 
as completed, and cast into the balance of Ameri- 
can greatnessi tiU the imaginary scale, loaded with 
aoiticipated magnificence, .jf^akes the Old World 
kick the beam, to the great satisfaction of the in- 
habitants of that country, and the admiration of 
distant lands^ who know nothing' of the matter. 

The view from the smumit of Mount Hblyoke^ 
which we visited on the 4th of October, is really 
splendid, and is otherwise most satis&ctory for tra- 
vellers, from bringing under their eyes a great ex- 
tent of country. The top is 880 feet above the level 
of the river Connecticut, which winds about in the 
' alluvial land below, in a very fixntasiic style. This 
prettystream was vLiWe in 7northem dixection,for 
many miles^ in the gorges amongst the hills ; but, 
on turning to the south, we could^discover only a 
few touches of it here and there, which to the na- 
ked eye seemed merely patches of snioke ; but when 
viewed through a pocket telescope, these glimpses 
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looked like bits of Bom\B iaunense lookiiig-glaBB 
shiv^r^d to pieces^ and oast akiong the trees. As 
many of tbe hilts and dides in this pklusing prospect 
had beeh loiig beared of woods, the eye was not 
offended by that ragged appearance, so comfortless 
and hopeless-looking in niost newly settled coun- 
tries... Suck spots, in this companttively old part of 
the country, are hdd out mostly in orchards, — ^but 
sometiines in meddow lands, or in Wheat, or, more 
frequently still, in maize fields. The flourishing 
villages x>f Northamptoh, Hadley, and Amherst, 
lay almost A our feet. The planners of these, and 
indeed of most of the vfflages m that port of the 
United Stat€», appear to have domilmenced by ma- 
king a street, or unpaved avenue, of not less than 
og^ty or a hundried yards in width, with a double 
"hhw of trees on each side, and a walk between. 
The houses were almost invariably detached from 
one another, and stood back some ten or twelve 
yards from the broad and agreeably shaded walks 
fining the main street ; the in'tervetaiing space in 
front of the houses being generally railed in, and 
trimmed with shrubs, floWers, grass plots, and 
gravelled paths. Even the porches, and occasion- 
adly Idso the sides of the windows and the ends of 
the houses, were covered with dreepers, in a very 
pleasing taste; and as most of these buildings w^e 
of Wood, painted whit^, with dark green doors tod 
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folding shutters, made in the Vienetiiin blind style, 
the effect of the whole wafe particiilarly striking. \ 

Of the unrivalled splendours of an Ameriean- 
autumn we had heard so much before, that we 
considered ourselves fortunate in seeing it in thft 
very centre of the most favourable part of the co^^ 
try. I think it is the maple, whose leaves chaD|;er 
at this season from l^t green to bright erimsoiv 
dn every branch trvBL top to bottimu Whatever 
tree it was, however, nothing could be more da»- 
sling than the effeet produced. But there w^& 
many others, whose extreme tops oidy were yet 
tinged; biit in siich endless varieties of odour, 
and all so vivid, that it was sometimes wellnigh 
painful to the eye to look at themw I need not 
say with wh&t eSeet «the, honest evei^eens held 
their jftace as a sobe^ ground-work to these bril-^ 
liant diough transitory-tints — ^not the less pleasing, 
probably, on that account. Upon the wh<de, I do 
not know that I have seen in other oountriea any 
thing so wonderfully diversified, as die c<doui8 of 
the foliage at this season in New England* 

He word for autumn in that country is thefktt-^ 
a term happly expressive of the fate of the leairesy 
and wordiy, perhaps, of poetical, if not of vulgar 
adoption. Why, if the Spring be the rise of thd 
year, should we not apply an equally descriptiye 
expression to the period wjien 4lie law ^f iiatei% 
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tibat all things on earth must droop and perish, 
is urged in such impressive language upon our 
thoughts ? 

Before stepping into the carriage, in which it 
appeared we might proceed about half way up 
Mount Holyoke, we consulted the people of llie 
house as well as the guide-hooks, as to the facilities 
of the road ; and I particularly asked the bar-keeper 
if he thought we might take the child. He laiigh* 
ed, and exclaimed, ** O, no ! you will nerer be able 
to get up if you take the in&nt ; the road, J pro- 
mise you, is very difficult and steep." 

Travellers are an obstinate race, it is said ;— but 
ki truth, they seldom know" rightly what to do till 
the excursion is over, and then their experience,^ 
like that of most people, comes rather late. As the 
habit of road-books and guides, for obvious 'rea- 
sons, is always to exaggerate things, so their ob- 
ject in this case was manifestly to make the mouon- 
tain as high as possible. I therefore inferred, from 
nothing being said in the books of the difficulty of 
the ascent, that the patriotic bar-keeper was merely 
puffing off his favourite hill, by superadding an 
allowance of steepness.' Accordingly, I decided 
upon carrying the whole party, notwithstanding 
the smile which I detected whisking about the lips 
of my informant as he closed the carrii^ door, 
and we moVed off. 

VOL. II. E 
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For the £urst mS« and a liatf, oiff roitad lay t)ii»i^^ 
aflat aUttvial meadow, covered wiAl gcoxs^ of hay-> 
makers, besides partiesof men and women strippiag 
oNredoackd apple-trees wliii^ Ifaied the way » along 
wbicb tbe fruit wasi ]pUed mto jrprafloid^ ready 
fiur the waggtoM^ After tUe, w» creiseed tk^ Cozi* 
aeetiini^ a strean whiek. ^^ee its 'aame to one of 
the easteKO Statoi» aad soon afterwards bc^^an to 
qlamhcp up a eleft in the hiU, or what m £aet was 
*m0Bt like a South Amerkaa Qoateada Hoax engr 
thing .e]j9a*«-'miw^ eteqper at all events than any 
road I ever saw atftenK|^edhefere hft a wheded eac-^ 
riage. At }«tigth the ifadver, declaris^ he could 
go n» further, let us oi^ and poi»ii^d to a tolen^ 
Hfy steep foot^padi* We laug^hed to seom thk p%^ 
wgr difficiidty, sttd dmeUed at the tduauph over 
the haisfceqpei^ aivd his ptedietiDns. By and by, 
however, the path. Imk a h«ad» upoDt whkjh the in^. 
elinalion heeaanelike thai of astaira with this mate* 

• 

Ml difihrenee, that the pteps on the HiQiiatam 
were Ibnaed^Ioose stones, planted at such awk'<^ 
ward diatanees from one another, that the. effort 
necessary to establish a prc^^ feotiag^ was hy no 
means, triflii^* Beve I waa^ of eoarse, obliged to. 
hEoiet the yom^ lady on my haek,-^^uiid a weary tag 
we had of it! 

The proimbial jEeMslityof deseent, however, was 
anything but easy in our case, and I roally do not. 



ksofrlidvr we wbrnAA ever luere got down i^ain"^ 
witikwlMle bones, at least — ^had we not met agen* 
1t<Miiaii and his bob, an aetiTe bojr, nu&blerB like 
oansd'feBy and sueh obliging' per8aB% that we senn 
,pled not to aceept Ibeir aid in our diffiealtieg. 
* The beaniy of tke prospect from Ihe sanmit of 
ftifl noUbe MH, by oomplel^ arveetiag oar atts»« 
tion^ had seadcted aseardess about sundry threat* 
enii^ sqnaHs ^ raiaj which stalked slowly orer 
Ae hndseape^ liSie saormons giants widi tibeir 
heads llmut inta the deads, and adding mnch to 
ihe grandear of the soenwvy, both by their own 
.magestic and half mysterieus appearance, and by 
the long belts of shadow which traikd behind 
ikimk for^maay' a ImgfBuu In Ae eoarse of time 
ene ofthesedrmly monsteraadvanced aponMoottl 
Holyofce^ andafkor drenohing the inOAage of NortliH 
ampton benealiins, and settings all our fiiends, the 
haymahers and apple^gathcnrars, to the right abomty 
took possession cf ike In^h gmnnd, an as to shut na 
<eoia^deteiy ent froai Ate wide world we had bean 
admiring. 

As there waa nothing more to be seen, and the 
night was fidling fast, it became necessary to re- 
trace oar steps without ddbiy. The path, heww 
ever, up which we had laboriously cliasbed, hwkad 
twice as steep as before; the stones, moEreoTer, 
were nearly as dippery from the shower, as s» 
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many blocks of ice, and consequently, the danger 
of tumbling far greater than in the first instance. 
A false step on the ascent would merely have 
brought our noses in contact with the ground, but 
a similar slip now might have pitched us headlong^ 
down the ravine. On reaching the inn at North- 
ampton, the steps were let down by our friend th& 
bar-keeper, who, as he lifted the exhausted littler 
girl from the carriage, and observed the state of 
jfatigue of the whole party, seemed half tempted U> 
reproach us with our insensibility to his warning ; 
but he mansfged his triumph with better taste, and 
merely smiled when I groaned out that he was the 
better prophet, of the two. y''^ 

On the 5th of October, we proceeded to Worces- 
ter, another of those very pleasing villages whi<^b 
are sifch an ornament to New England. Here the 
weather, that for some days had been fine, changed 
in the course o£ the night ; and the wind, chopping 
about, blew so furiously, that when I looked out of 
tHie window next morning, a shower of leaves aa 
thick as snow-flake^, but of all dies — red, orange^, 
yellow, scarlet, and green, swept gUttering by. 
' At Worcester I met a remarkably intelligent 
person, with whom. I fell into conversation on th& 
subject of manufactures, and the measure which, 
was then in agitation, and has since been carried, 
of protecting, as it is called, the domestic industry 
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of that country by a new Tariff, or higher scale of 
duties on imported goods. 

'He contended that the manufactures of New 
England in particular; hut also those of other parts 
of the Union, had grown up during the late war, 
when foreign goods were excluded, and had been 
enabled to flourish, more or less, ever since, in 
consequence of the protecting duties laid on foreign 
articles by the General Government. I was more 
anxious to hear his opinions than to ^ve my own, 
tind therefore merely made one or two common- 
place remarks on the danger of tampering with 
-such matters, and the evils which arose from go- 
vemm^ts attempting to lead industry by roads 
which it would not have followed naturally if left 
to itself. "Yes, sir," said he, " that is all true in 
theory, and quite suitable to those general princi- 
ples whicli would be unerring guides, provided all 
the 'world were wise, and equally liberal and rea- 
sonable in such matters ; but I put it to your can- 
dour to answer me this question,-^ — How are the 
people of those parts of our country to live, where 
agriculture, in consequence of the inferior soil, id 
not a productive line of industry? What are we 
to do? And, on the other hand, with whom are 
the agricultural portions of our Union to exchange 
their produce ? If all the world were open — ^well 
and good — ^but when you in England, for example, 
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dmt 

wheat and other bread-gtaft- 'wbat §ue tike iiiluK 
i»itaniB of tfaoAe seotioiis dPcta* eouatrf fpiiick mse 
grain in abmidaiioe, to doivilikdidr eroj^ Tbe^r 
want manubelared^eods^-^lliey kave gt«i& to gke 
for th^n — hatYoauvho BuanifiMHaiKe dieap tlmi^ 
iriU not aoeept tibe only jiagpiouBlit ^bef are eonpoi-^ 
tent to oA»r; aad ccmseqiMiiiitlyfA^ nut <9pl]r 
to tbeir ovn iiidufltn<niS4)oiinArjfVieA«f JfeirEiigk^^ 
land, wko, by dint of great zi^uliAty of haJntai aaui 
▼igorona application, aasisted, too, in a most re- 
markable manner, by an abnost unbounded eom^ 
aand of water-powor lor tiiieir maebiaery, as well 
as water-trfni6p<Hrt finr tbeir ^ooda, are enabled by 
a moderate protection to compete*— at least' tw 
trust we fibaU do ao«-with tfae ettperi«r sldll and 
{greater capital cf EngbuML Thua we shall not 
only afford dnraelYea a livelihood, anperior to that 
^rhicb our comparbtirely barren aoil can yield us^ 
bnt we shall proride a market fixr those sections of' 
onr own oonntry wh^re the land is fiertile, and 
where indnstryfindsmnchnioreprodnctiveem]^y«> 
ment in brin^bg wastelands into cultivationy than 
it can in mannfaetures for a long time to come." 
This argument may be Tory good f<Hr New Eng^ 
land, but unfortunately, I fear, for that portion <^ 
the Union, its iqpplication extends but a little way 
0Vier the wliole country ; at all events, this doo-- 
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tfi&e of prdteetidn is Tdbeatttenily opposed hj ^b» 
Southern: Slates, where lihe rp.w material is eolli- 
Ymled, and nothing numnfaetured; and wfaere^ of 
course, the ohfeel Is to get the greatest return of 
goods, from any quarter'--no matter wfaat<«-*ixi eac^ 
'change for the ptaixtc^ of iheir industry* Hie 
Amerieaiis of the South feel comparutively indtf^ 
ierent about Iraw llieir eastern bte<hren employ 
their industry; and ar« apt to tell them to do as 
they haire done for many years past, that is, to 
drain off to the westward, into those new and rich 
tHmntries, whieh want only the stroke of a New 
Ettglander^s axe to make &em start into life and 
Vigour. Such, indeed, has heretofore been the 
eourse of ihhigs in America; and I think it not 
Unlikely that they must eventually return to the 
same channel, if the recent Tariff, passed avowed** 
ly for the immediate purpose of assisting one part 
of the community, and only proapeotively for the 
benefit of the whole, shall not be able to resist the' 
ielferts of those parties who suffer under its ope« 
ration in the meantime* 

' Should this Tariff, however, really be a good 
measure with reference to America, it wiQ, of 
course, hold its ground in spite of its inconveni- 
ence's—whatever that may be — to other countries* 
But I suspect it will be a hard matter to persuade 
the opposite parties, or those who do not benefit 
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directly by it, to lie upon their oars, and be con- 
tented with measures, of which the present effect 
is notoriously to nsake what they want dearer, and 
£9r any future change in which, they have only the 
interested promises of those very manufacturers^ 
who flourish, say their antagonists, only at the 
etfpense of their non-manufacturing countrym^i. 

If New England were a separate and independ- 
ent State, I can really discover ho goodfacrgument 
in reply to the above reasonings. My friend, how* 
ever,' did not makeout his point, I think, in defend- 
ing^he Tariff; but perhaps his argument may sag-^ 
gest another and equally important view, namely, 
Aat these Eastern States may really have within 
themselves the means of becoming an independent 
maniiEfacturang country. Bat they cannot reason-* 
aMy hope to accomplidi such a purpose, even with 
all their local advantages, at the cost of the Soulh-* 
em States, whil%both are membersof the same 
political body ; wlnle, if they were disentangled 
Arom such associatiim, they would have to ent^ 
the market along with the competitors of Europe* 
How New England would be able to stand thi% 
remains to be seen. 

After all, it is probable, I think, that if there were 
no jffotecting duties at all, or very moderate ones, 
these matters would come to the same point, idti- 
mately, and pretty nearly in the same interval of 
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time as liiey will do now. It is quite clear, that 
goods frcwm England, or any where else, will noi 
continue to flow into America, unless paymeni 
flows out of it, in some shape or other ; and if the 
English manufacturer will not take the * breads 
stufifi' of the agricultural American States in ex*' 
ehao^e, while the New Englanders are willing to 
take them, what is to prerent the adjustment 
alluded to ? This, if I understand it, is exactly 
what the manufacturers expect will eventualljr 
take place. ^^ But in the meantime,'' say fhey» 
^^ until we are helped over the stile, and fairly 
placed in the market, by the exclusion of foreigd; 
competition, we cannot begin the race on fair 
ieaoBmf^ Perhaps ihe best policy of America would 
be the adoption of the lowest duty which would not 
entirely exclude foreign competition; not, of course, 
out of t^idemess to foreigners, but simply because 
if this minimum point be exceeded^-as it is loudly 
declared by a great part of the nation to have beeh 
by the late enactments— -there seem to be bbVious 
reasons why no reliance can be placed on the sta- 
'biMty of the Tariff; and the capital which is turn- 
ed aside by such delusive hopes, will be in some 
danger of perilling altogether. ^ 

Without entering into the morale of smug* 
gling, I may observe, that all experience shows 
ihe utter impossibility of keeping out those goods 

£2 
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which the people wish to have} even from plao^« 
beyond comparison mora ea«ly guarded £h«> Ama. 
xiesL. It^is idle, indeod, to talk of aay ihiiig hmBg 
permanently effective in thi» way^ againat thf 
general \^^ahes of the caimtry, along such extenstve 
Unes of coast as those of the Chilf of Mexioo wA of 
Canada) to say nothing of what is called tho 80» 
lioarda or A^antic shore. In the eonne pf <mt 
day, I have passed abng a dktrict wl^di r ihottr 
sand custom-house offices could not have p*<itec^ 
ed ft'om such inroads for an homr. And I have ror 
peatedly keard in A««rican compaoi^ the de(«k 
of projects which could easily defeat every such 
(surveillance. As to any refined moral seowihiliJy 
standing in opposition to such methods of iwalriny 
money, it is useless to say one word. In all^paxls 
of the glohe» the moment taxes of any^ldndy aii4 
especiaUy those which relate to the duty on foreigii 
goods, beccnne more severe than the sensihle part 
of the nation think reasonaUe, the shame of smug^ 
gling is at . an end. The only difference which 
practically takes place is, that the working hands- 
are chained. The redkless Contrabandista takes 
the place and reaps all the profits, and generally a 
great deal more than the profits, formeriy eame4 
hy the fair dealer^^the difference bring paid by the 
consumer ; '^ for vice," to use the eicpressiqu of an 
acute American reasouer on this sulgeet» . ^^ li^ 
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-alw9,js ready to fill up the gap left by rtiisgqrenr' 
ment." 

These very shoekiiig doctrines are, of course^ 
stoutly denied in the American legislature ; — but 
I haye seen too much Of the difibreUce which 
exists between promise and perfiHrmance^ in poli- 
tical matters, to distrust what e^tperience has es^ 
tablished in every other quarter of the globe; or 
to expect that, if smuggling can be made profitable 
in that country, the shame whi<^ attaches to it 
will not be soon frittered away. 

The arguments drawn from the success which 
long ago attended a similar course of prohibitory 
r^ulatipns in England, will hardly apply to Ame^ 
rica, in consequence of most of the essential cir* 
eum8tan?es being dissimilar. During those times 
when, I gpraat, our commerce and manufactures 
did flourish imder the exclusive system, we had 
things nearly all out own way, or with hardly any 
thing deserving the name of competition to oppose 
us ; and it was really too much for flesh and blood 
to resist the temptation of profiting thereby. Now, 
if America can manage, by any system of tariffs, 
coast blockades, treaties, or other devices, to place 
herself in circumstances at all similar, she will be 
very foolish not to avail herself of those advantages 
which we found to flow from them. But is any 
approach to this possible, with such a rival as Eng- 
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land in the market — to say nothing of the Conti- 
nental nations of Europe, which have lately enter- 
ed the field of competition since the halcyon days 
of British monopoly were over ? 

In.answer to diis question, it may be urged, that 
A^ierica, in some senses, may be called an insular 
motion, and possesses other peculiarities besides th^ 
-absence of neighbours, which cannot be imitated: 
«uch as the imbound^ room in whidi her popula* 
tion may rpye about But it remains yet to be 
seen, how far these geographical distinctions which 
iusplate h^r so muck from the rest of the worlds 
we capable of being turned to useful account. For 
my part, I really think we ought not to decide 
h^tily upon such questions, as it may possibly be 
Aowftby tiiii«, that roawmogs of great.pith uid 
Bioment, aa applied to Europe, may have little or 
no ref(N:6nce to the political economy of a country 
«p entirely different in some essential points of 
comparison. 

. The Tariff of 1828, which raised the duties on 
tiie import of English goods, was certainly at first 
a 0u>st unpopular measure over great part of the 
Union ; and was received, in the Southern States 
particularly, with much loud indignation. Many 
threats of resistance were held out, all of which, as 
I understand, have since died away. The fact seems 
to be, there is too little concert amongst the mem- 
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bers of any party to such opposition, to carry their 
lidshes throng. Biit perhaps the cMef explana^ 
tion of this and many other similar instances of ac* 
quiescence, is to be found in the peculiar character 
of the American people, whose youth and elasticity 
scarry them through these and many other tempo-* 
rary obstructions. It is not at all uncommon to see 
branchesof trade entirely broken up,-^ft)r example, 
tliRt with the British West Indies,— and y^ no par- 
ii^tilar 31 consequences follow. The persons en- 
gaged in those lines of business, speedily find some 
other occupation, and then their murmurs cease. 
This, hdwerer, is attrSmtable to a very obvious 
iiaitaonai 'trait in the character of the ' Ainetioan 
population: iihey are a pec^Ie of shifts and expe^ 
dients, always accommodating themselves to cir^ 
cumstances, never losing their own confidence, but 
< ever ready to try something dse, after a failure in 
one thing. This peculiar versa^ity and riesource 
is inherent in the whole nation, but more particu- 
larly in the Northern and Eastern States, and may 
possibly have taken its rise from the privations and 
hardships suffered by their ancestors in the early 
occupation of the country. 

In new settlements, where present comforts are 
all that are looked for, every difficulty is met by 
some ingenious and ready, though perhaps tempo* 
rary expedient. From the small number of -arti* 
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sans in such situations, too, the gettlers are obliged 
to turn thea hands to every thing i and hence they 
become capital Jacks of all trades. The result of 
causes acting so extensively over the country^ 
taken along with other circumstances in their po« 
litical and geographical situation, is the formation 
of a race of people prompt to adopt new trials of 
skill, and who are not likely to be depressed or 
permanently injured by changes in the direction of 
eommen^iai enterprise ; or, indeed, by any of the 
ordinary reverses of fortune. 

At the same time, there has sprang np amoc^i^ 
them a habit of shrewdness, which is generally dig^ 
mfied by the name of intell^noci in elbse dm* 
Bffiidon widi the umversal habit of bargainings 
which soon makes them adepts in evay businesa 
Aey undertake. la the early years of Amiorioaaa 
qolonization, the adoption of these qualities was 
almost indii^ensaUe to their existence, as means 
of self-defence^ when surrounded by the dexterbua 
savages of the wilderneiuu And although the 
aborigines have entirely disappeared, tiie same 
principles of action, under various modifications^ 
are still, very often, found necessary to suceess, in 
a country where all men are ensaffed in one and 

making money* 
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CHAPTER VL 



ONSaterdajr^ihe^thorOeftober, 1887, jmiastittr 
won wBs droppiiigbeliiiid the nagas of hills ihnyiigli 
wUdh we had psned the day befinre, ire oame in 
ail^t of the goodly city of BoBton^ the capital of 
MaMaohusette, «&d the gcaat aoithem riTal to ihrn- 
Port of Nevr Ynrk. A faighnMalem*Iookingdone 
lA the centre of the town, eurmonating the State* 
HoQflQ^ which is phused on ihe most elevated point 
rfgroand, was of course the last which kept sight 
ofthesiuBu But we were still in time to onjoyaWul 
ten minutes' iUmmnatian of themunecoas i^iies^ 
sad other hig^ baildings, ranges of streets, and 
hog bridges, three or four in number, which cim-f 
nect several distinct ranges of suburbs- with tho 
peninsula i:q^on which this beautiful town is built* 
One of these districts, called Charlestown, olaimed 
our particidar attention, from its standing at tho 
bottom and partly on the side of the cefebcated 
Bunker's HilL 
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As OUT object on arriying at any place was al- 
ways to see, as soon as possible, whatever was most 
remarkable, we gladly availed ourselves of a friend's 
convoy to one of the Unitarian churches, on the 
next day, Sunday, the 7th of October, when a cele- 
brated champion of these doctrines was to preach* 

A consideraUe chbnge, it appears, had taken 
place at Boston, of late years, in the religious 
tenets of the inhabitants ; and Unitarianism, or, as 
I find it called in their own pidbKcations, Liberal 
Ohristianity, had made great advances, chiefly 
under the guidance of this dislii^nished person. 

The pastor had just returned to his flock after 
an absence of some months, and took advantage of 
the occasion to review, in a rapid manner, the rise 
and prepress, as well as the peculiar nature, of the 
&>ctrines he so powerfully advocates. He struck 
me as bring, in many respects, a very remark- 
aUe preacher; partieularly in the quietness, or 
repose of his manner. How fiir this proceeded 
from the simplicity of his thoughts, or from the 
wmffected pbdnness of Ins language, I cannot ex* 
acdy say; but the power which it gave him of 
introducing, when it suited his purpose, occasional 
passages of ^eat force and richness of expression, 
was one of which he availed himself with much 
skill. It was manifest, indeed, that the influence 
he held, or appeared to hold, over the minds of his 
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iieftrerB was derived maaaly fropa Qkpjx reUance on 
Iiis fflneerity, whatever some of them might have 
thought of his doctrines. Tlie tone of his voice 
was familiaf , . though by no, maans vnlgax ; on ihe 
.contrary, it lioight aknost be called minieal^ and 
waa eexlainly vepry jdeafsing to the o%r ; but w}ie* 
iim this arose firoin the sounds theot^elveisiy or firom 
due doqnent arrangement of the wvnrds, I nev^ 
tibDnght of onquiringi aa I w^ cbrrMd along irrot 
•siatibiy by the aadoolh csnrrent of hii^ d|o%u0iic«« i 
He began by greeting his friends with ffe^B^ 
suKfity of addresa;, and if there did appear a»l]|ttlo 
tQueh of vanity in the implied importai^o^ w}||ch 
he attached to aU that cone^med.. himself in t^ 
-^es of his flodcy it. partook not inttlibs dyig^tert 
degree c£ arrogance, but was very idlowable^ coni- 
sidmng the real inflnenee horhad jso l<mg enjoyed* 
Ibuleed, fiynn what I ssrW and heard, I should think 
boratiier fell short than exceeded the limits to whidn 
he might have safely gone, when speaking to his 
>congr^[ation of the feelings, tiie hopes, and the 
fiears, which rose in his mind on returning to hia 
wonted duties, with health somewhat repaired, but 
not restored* At first, this familiarity, of tone, and 
^qjmost colloquial' simplicity of expressoon, epund^ 
so strangely from the pulpit, that the impi^ssioqi 
was not altogether fJAvourable, but there soon a^ 
jpeared.so much rjeal kindness in all he said^ that 
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«r€ai "w^y tikoogli «f3«iigeP8) were itbt vsiUmtktck 

He then 'gnuhuAy emlMff ked on liie gteat oceaft 
3Bf Wliglom eentn^reMy ) liut widi B«eh eonsummale 
dkill) diftiw^ sottpeely kne w we w«H) at sea till we 
'diseoTared tliitt bo land wae la right. After ae^ 
«aixiiig Qs dull he iaA been eaSed to the frent ef 
the battle, thoii^, in truth, he was a man ofpeam^ 
'mad a hater ef all dispntatiiea, he described, with 
singnka* effect, the impresaiim left on his mind, one 
4ay recently, by hearing a diseourse in a cenntry 
chnreh where narrow views of mental liberty had 
been bienlcated. Nothing eertainly could be nKKte 
^poetical than the c<mtra8t which he drew between 
Ihe confined doctrines he had heard mthin the 
wall%^aiid what he eloquently called the free beau* 
ties of thought and of nature without. 

By the time the preacher reachecTilnB part of 
his discourse our curiosity was much excited, end 
I, ^fet my own part, felt thoroughly caught, and 
almost prepared to go along with him into any 
region he pleased to carry me* 

He next gave us an account of his share in the 
progress of the controversies to which he alluded> 
and explained again and again to us, in a variety 
of different shapes, that his great end in advocating 
the Unitarian, or Liberal doctrines, was to set the 
human mind entirely free on religious tulgectiv 



liMbaqt My r« fem « e» he earoesiljr aMored a% t^* 
ene leet more ihan to modber, but purely to tke 
^esd ihat tkere mgiit lie, in the ^nerld jit laige^ 
the fallest measiure ef nteUectiial indbfiendbnod 
^ whidi our nature is copnbk. He qpeke a gpod 
deel«fthe Ghrietiea difynwetion, to vhiol^ hcv m • 
«ver, he ascribed no -espeeial iUfluniaating f tmrnoh 
bat eoaataDlly implied, Aat erery man %vae to' 
jadge for himadf at to the degree and Table ef tha , 
%ht shed by Renebtion. Reeeaneadeeneeicttoe^ 
aeeerdiDg to his Tievr of the matter, ou^t to be : 
our sole gnides Ihiaagh life, and the eAoaey ef oar ' 
JShmour*8 atonement was not, as &r as Looalddia- 
«aver, even onee eUnded to^ «xoept far the pw 
pose af setting it aside. He earnestly eadierted. 
•hie .hearers not to rely entbely npen the Scrips 
tores, nor upon Urn, their pastor, nor apon any 
ether gaides, human or divine, if lundenstood him 
correctly, bat soldy upon the independent eftrts^ 
ef their own minds. Oar Savioor, mi ^^ Hie fivat 
af ihe Sens of Ood,'' he held np «a an example- 
worthy of all imitation; but the jn^spensaUe 
neeeanty of his yiearioas saerifiee, was cleodyr 
denied. 

The Christian reU^Mm, he told as, as first preach- 
ed by the Aposdes, was well suited to those early 
times. Bat, acoerding to him, it aeon became 
aerrapted, and was aaFor afterwards purified^ even 
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at the Reformation. Much, therefore, still renudn^ 
ed to be done ; and one step in this great work, hd 
led vM to infer, was actually, in progress before ns, 
in the extension of Unitarianism. 

As it is quite foreign to my purpose to enter in- 
-to the details of this controversy, I have merely 
mentioned, as impartially as possible, what seem 
to be the leading points of a doctrine which has 
obtained a complete ascendency in one of the most 
enlightened parts of the country, and is rapidly 
«preadii^ itsdf over the United States, in spite 
of the efforts of the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
-Churches. Under their banners, indeed, I have 
ike satis&ction of sajring, there are collected men 
•of the most eminent. piety, and ardent devotion 
lo the service of religion, who, I am weU con- 
idnced, from all I saw and heard, are as zealously 
bent on defending the sacred cause intrusted to 
their hands, as any body of men in the world. I 
make this assertion respecting the American Clergy 
without reservation of any kind ; for it is my firm 
bislief, after the most attentive observation and en* 
"^tury, that as far as in them lies, the cause alluded 
to will not be. neglected. 

But the Church, most unfortunately, I think, 
for that country, is unconnected with, and unsup- 
ported by tiie State. Neither can it, by any possi- 
4»ility, under the present arrangements, derive as* 
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flbitaace, direct or indirect^ from government^ nor 
eaoi the Church, in turn, render back any services 
to the State. Without, at present entering upon 
my discussion as to the theory of the alliance be- 
tween Church and State, I simply mention the &ct,. 
that in America there is no such union, either tacit 
or formal. The evils which the absence of ^is 
important connexion brings on the nation are, ae#-^ 
cordmg to my view of the matter, twofold in kiud^ 
one ttflfecting the civil administration of affidrs, the^ 
other influencing religious sentiment. 

But I expressly defer entering into the argii^*^ 
ments upon this subject, till I shall have described- 
those facts, moral and political, upon a knowle^^ 
of which these reasonings must be grounded, in 
<n?der to be useful, or even intelligible. In tho 
meantime, however, I may state, with i^eferedce tO) 
the particular topic imder consideration, that it 
has never before fallen ia my way to examine with 
attention the suliject of Unitarianism ; and I bus** 
pect) from all I could learn, very few, even of this 
clergyman's regukr congregation, have either time 
or application, or the means in other respects, of 
giving the question that full and independent exa- 
mination which he himself recommended, and in 
fact stated, in my hearing, to be absolutely neces- 
sary to a right comprehension of the subject. Still, 
even if his congregatioli really had such opportU'^ 
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mty of leisure, I imagine tliere is abtibdaat anft^ 
logy ta bear me out in the belief thai, in the eiMJi, 
so hr from their all beizig of one miiid^ no two qS 
the inYest]gaj£ors< wpnid land in the same pereuft- 
ffion. And I greatly nastake the state of the faet» 
if thil ocmviction have not, at bottom^ & j^ce in 
themmda oi almost aU tins great orator's heaters; 
who^ therefore^ so far from attending ta his rs^ 
fManmendation of exerting their own powers^ and 
&iir ewne knowledge^ towards the fon&ati^a of a 
religious senttmrait for thfimsdhres, are merely M 
ahn^, unresisting ea{i*ives ta tikeir pNter^i elo- 
'^neneob 

The trath 1% independent thiziker% on any anb^ 
jecty ana not soeasily made as this diseOQise seeil^ 
ad to im^y; and fovtnnalely it happens, thai 
it is kaai of aU on sali^eets coilneeted witib the 
rfcundatioiiBof refigicm thatmen are imelinedy even 
if they had it in their' power, to make an except 
tictt to this nde. In i^eportiGB, therefore, as thin 
eirde of Libetat Christkaui is extended, ss^ I sna- 
paety wiH inereaas the nvratber of diose who, aa 
ftey either cannot, or do noi ehoose to take tha^ 
maiter into their own hands, wilt freely gi^e the* 
< reins of their inni^aation ink>tbe8fe of any pseaehcr 
whc^ sa in the present instanee, fr<(»i his pre-emip- 
^nent talents^ dinitmrestedness, and wtnons Hfe, 
ni^ seem eoospetent to gaid% or at all events te> 
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l^lease them ; while, in point of fact, tli^ religious 
thoughts and opinions, howeveis they may have 
strayed from the faith of their fathers, are not one 
wMi mo« independent «»a before. 

I have perhaps dwelt on this sal]geet longer tibau 
4it first view may appear necessary ; and most ad- 
Miredly, I should not have entered upon it at all, 
had I not heea fordbly struek with an import* 
ant analogy hetween the doetrines of this Liheral 
Ouristianity, and those principles of government 
wldeh have gained, hy gradual advances, the en- 
tire poKtieal ascendency « America. Umt^iaa- 
ism, as I heard it laid down at BQ8t<m-~and I am 
aiequainted with it in no* other shape— may, I eon- 
o»ve, fiurly be called, without any thing disrce 
spectfid, the Democracy of Rdigiou; for while 
it affects to teach men to cherish entara mi^tal. 
independence, it disentai^^ks Hmhul tolally from 
that allegiance and reliance npotii the merits of' 
their Saviour, which Revelation ineidcates on the- 
nunds of all those who believe in bis. divinity, a^. 
the surest, indeed the only solid grwindrwork of 
their hopes; wh^eas the doctrines referred te. 
above^ send us back, in a vicious circle of unsub- , 
stantial reasonings, to the shallow fountms of ^ur 
own unassisted thoughts, iSor what certainly can- 
not be found th^re. I am firmly persuaded, thwe- 
fere^ aueh principles, sooner or later, must lead, m 
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any country that adopts them generally, to as per-- 
tentous changes in questions of religion, as those 
which civil democracy, if I may so call it, has al- 
ready brought about in every country whose people 
have tried the very perilous experiment of direct 
self-government. 

I have the less scruple in stating my opinions^ 
with respect to the probable effects of the diffusion 
of these doctrines, from finding the same expecta- 
tion as to the probable extension of Umtarianism 
advanced with complacency in various American 
^publications. In that country the popular cast of 
the religious institutions and discipline is already 
Tery great, while the facilities of further change 
ore so inviting, that these liberal doctrines, from 
harmonizing so weU with every thing else, are al- 
most sure of ultimate success. 

The difference between America and England 
in the important point of church government, a{H > 
pears to be simply this : — With them religion, Kke 
every thing in the country, is left to take its own 
course; we, on the other hand, have chosen to 
collect together the experience which has result- 
ed from long ages of trial and discussion, and ta 
fibc this condensed knowledge in one solid fabric 
By means of the powerful Establishment so con- 
structed, any violent or radical alterations in doc- 
trine or discipline, are rendered well-nigh impossi- 
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ble, as far at least as they affect the mass of the 
community ; while, at the same time, all persons 
who may not choose to go along with the Church, 
are left at perfect liberty to exercise their birth* 
right, and think and act for themselves. 

In these respects, indeed, the Church of Eng- 
land has the good fortune — ^in which the rest of 
the country far more than equally participate — of 
being diametrically opposed, in every circumstance, 
to the rdigious institutions of America. Changes 
with us, it must be remembered, are proverbially 
difficult in all things — in matters relating to the 
Church, pre-eminently so. And I trust, before the 
dose of this work, I shall have no difficulty in 
showing in what manner this long-continued sta« 
bility in the most important branch of £he Eng- 
lish Government — this type of the Rock of Ages—* 
has coniributed to fix the national character; and' 
also how confidently, as long as the Established 
Church retains its ascendency, avoiding carefully 
all internal changes, and setting popular interfe^ 
rence with its constitution at defiance^ we mtty 
likewise predict the permanency of every thing else 
we hold dear in the country. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



As we had brought upwards of'tweuty letters of 
introduction to diiFegrent persons in Bostom wo 
thought at first of sending only a few, selected 
from those which seemed most likely, from what 
we had heard^ to prove usefuL But, upon coar 
sideration, we found this required a greater know-r 
ledge of the parties than we possessed ; so we 
merely wrote our address upon each lettei:, sent out 
the whole batch, and sat still to watch the result. 
The sun was scarcely down before a considerable 
number of visitor, came to us, amongst whom W8« 
one very distinguished person^ whose conversation 
struck me as superior to what I had before heard 
in America. We soon fell to work, and for several 
hours kept up a smart discussion on the never- 
ending topic of our respective countries ; but all in 
perfect good-humour, and, I hope, in a spirit of 
mutual and friendly allowance for the wide differ- 
ence of circumstances between us. 
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It is amusing enough, by flie Tmy, to obserye, 
that whenever an Englishman and an American 
meet in that country, they seem to fancy it a point 
of ecmseience to put their lances in rest at once, 
and try to unhorse each other, with or without 
furiher subject of dispute, like the Knights in the 
Fairy Queen, at every rencounter, whether of friend 
or foe. 

But for all this,, I cannot say that during the 
Journey I met with any thing that gave me more 
Measure than this interview, or which I found 
more useful afterwards. Heretofore I liad often 
had occasion to regret the contracted and distorted 
land of acquaintance which, m, spite o{ all their 
declarations to the contrary, some of the best-in» 
formed persons appeared to have of the operations 
of the English system of government, and of so- "^ 
dety generally. Here, at last, thought I, is a man 
whose knowledge is not confined to the superficial 
aspect of things, but who really goes into their 
spirit ; and, if he cannot be expected to feel like us, 
he at least imderstands what we feel. In this man* 
ner we went over many points of comparison be- 
tween the two nations ; and though we by no means 
took the same view of matters, we each saw dis- 
tinctly what the other meant,<*-which, next to con- 
vincing your antagonist, or being yourself convin- 
ced, is the greatest pleasure such discussions can 
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^iSbrd. Accordingly^ if my highly-iBfbrmed friend 
had taken leave at this stage of our intercourse, I 
might have written tlown in my notes, thut at length 
I had met an American who, with reference to 
England, understood the operation of those oircum* 
stances which, as we think, give permanent stabi-» 
lity to governments, as well aiSL virtue and freedom^ 
and consequently happiness, to mankind. UnfortU'^ 
lately, however, just as he had taken' his hat, and 
was leaving the room, he paused, -and said, ^' Af» 
ter all, tiotwithstieixiding these admirable balances, 
effective distinctions in rank, and other sources of 
remedy for admitted evils, and, in spite of your 
practical freedom, the real power on the pJt of 
the people, and actual responsibiUty of the govern- 
ing parties, there are moments when I have some 
inisgivings, — some distrust of the permanence of 
your system, — ^and when, I confess to you, I expect 
to see the whole of that singular piece of political 
machinery, which has withstood the tear and wear 
^f ages, broken to pieces.'' 

" Indeed!"* I exclaimed. " I did not expect td 
hear this, considering how correctly you appear to 
have understood the way in which all things work 
themselves clear in that country, happen what may, 
"But pray, tell me what are the circumstances which 
you think threaten the stability of the present ordier 
x>f nJBhirs in England?* . . « 
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Why," sMd h6, smiling, as if half ashamed tgv 
express what he felt strongly, ^^ I do sometimes 
imagine, when I read of your Manchester riots, 
and the prevalence of your radicalism, that a body 
of those desperate men, say thirty or forty thou-^ 
sand, 'will march to London, and overturn the 
Exiecutive Government, the Throne, and the Con- 
stitution!" 

<■ My first impulse was to enter into some explana- 
tion of rthis mistake ; but in the next moment I felt 
how utterly hopeless such a task must be, where 
the substratum of radical error was so deep. I 
merely, therefore, smiled in return at the destruc- 
tion of the grand expectations I had formed of 
having met with one American who was aware how 
'such matters were mimaged elsewhere — and I am 
not sure that I ever again reached so near the 
mark of what I should consider just information, 
as I had done upon this occasion. 

Subsequent and more carefdl reflection, how- 
evOT, upon this anecdote, has taught me to suppose 
it by no means impossible that many of my own 
views, with respect to America, may be equally 
open to ridicule in that country, as this idea of the 
Radicals marching to London is with us. It is 
quite natural, indeed, that the native of a country 
^Temed by the people at large should hold the 
Badicals in respect; — ^but the influence due to rank, 
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which WB reckon upon as someUung, they may hold 
as cheap as we do the shouts of a moh. 

On Sunday evening, we set out, under the gui«> 
dance of one of our fellow-lodgers, to stroll over 
the tovm, and in the course of our ramble visited 
the new market, an extensive building of gia- 
nite ; and afterwards perambulated many of the 
wharfs and other parts of this cheerful-looking city# 
Nothing we had yet seen in America came near to 
Boston in the cleanliness, neatness, and, in many 
instances, the elegance of the streets* The greater 
number of the buildings were of brick ; but being 
painted of different colours, the starine red was ex^' 
Zged for atone of colouring every Lypleaaing 
to the eye. The lower story of many of the houses 
was of granite, though some were built entirely of 
that stone. Several dwellings which stood apart 
from the rest, looked particularly comfortable, and 
such as would have been considered handsome in 
any part of the world. There was, moreover, a fine 
Mall, or public promenade, called the Common^ 
laid out in grass fields, surrounded and intersected 
by broad gravel walks, stretching tmder rows of 
trees, altogether as pretty a place in its way as 
I ever saw in the heart of a town. 

On the morning of the 8th of October, we had 
a crowd of visitors brought to us by the letters sent 
out the day before; and all not only willing to give 
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jk advice as to our proceedingts, but to lend us theil* 
personal assistance in viewing the Lions. Every 
One, indeed, was naturally anxious that we should 
tee things in the most fitvourable light, and, of 
course, fencied he could do the honours most suc^ 
cessfully in that respect, Tliis was very agreeable; 
kad the only difficulty, by no means a small one, 
vras to settle what we should see fibrst, and undei* 
whose patronage. <One gentleman recommended 
us to go at once to the <' Factories' at Lowell, 
twenty-five mfles otL Anothei; exclaimed, <^ The 
tUiig best Worth seeing, is otir naVy yard at 
Charleston/' A tlurd said, *^ O no ! our hospitals 
certainly are by hit the most interesting objects 
tf curiosity for a stranger.'^ Thus our time wns^ 
speedily and pleasantly apportioned* 

111 the course of the day, a gentlconan gave u» 
a very interesting account of a spedes of commerce 
peculiar, at least on so great a scale, an &r as I- 
hnoW) to the United Statea— -I mean the transport 
by sea of large quantities of ice. This trade is car- 
ried on chiefly to the Savannah in the West In- 
dies, and to Charleston in South Caroiina. Up»i 
wards of twenty years ago, a gentlemen of most 
prmseworthy enterprise hit upon this idea, which 
he has pursued ever since with great activity, and, 
eventually, with success, though in its prepress he 
had many difficulties to encounter. There is no 
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particulitr care taken to preserve the ice on boar^ 
except that the ship is cased inside trith planks to 
prevent it coming in contact with the ceiling. The 
ice, cut into duhes 18 inches eacXway, is carefully 
packed by hand. The loss by melting on the voyage 
is sometimes ^one-third of the whole, thoi]^ it 
often arrives with no perceptible diminulion. My 
informant told tne, that when the ice is embarked 
in winter, with the thermometer fit zero, or below 
it, and the jship has the^ood fortune to sail with a 
brisk, cold, northerly wind, liot a single pound of 
the cargo is lost. • As the temperature ofthe iee pn 
shipping it is^sometimes 80 d^rees below the point 
at which it begins to melt, a considerable expend!* 
tui:^ of cold must take place, and consequently & 
certain amount of time elapse, before it Begins to 
lose weight ; so that, if the voyage be short, the en- 
tire cargo is saved. On the other hand, if it be em-^ 
barked from the ice-houses of Boston in July, with 
the thermometer at 80^ or 90% the melting process 
will have already commenced ; and if the ship be 
then met by a southerly wind against her, or get 
drifted Jnto lliat immense current of hot water 
flowing out of the great Bay of Mexico, known by 
the name of the Ghilf Stream, the whole slippery 
cargo is apt to find its way overboard— via the 
piunps-^before the voyage is half oVer. 
Of late years, no less than>three thousand tons 
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of ice have been shipped annually from Boston to 

.{he South, a fact which affords a curious illustrai- 

tion of the ppwer of commerce to equalise and bring 

together, as it were, the most distant climates. 

We are so familiar with the ordinary case of 

oranges, which we buy on the. lowest stalls for 

three a-penny, that we almost forget they are not 

natives to our own soil, and that it is far beyond 

the reach of art to malte them so. But it must go 

Jiard with the fancy of a person who sees it for the 

JBrst time, if he be not struck with the fact of his 

being able to buy ice almost as cheap in the streets 

jof Charleston, as he can in those of Quebec. 

On the 10th of October, I risitod Harvard col* 
lege, or, a£» it is sometimes called, the University 
of Cambridge, two or three miles out of Boston^ 
I had the good fortune to see this establishment 
under the guidance of a man of sense and learn*- 
ing, possessed also of an extensive knowledge of 
many other parts of the world, from actual obser- 
vation. As he readily acceded to my wish to be 
allowed to look over the whole without any prer 
vious notice being given of my visit, I amused 
myself by going leisurely from class to class, where 
I found the students all busily engaged at their 
ordinary work. There seemed to be much assi^ 
duity on the part of the pupils ; and I have seldon^ 
seen more anxiety any where^ than was evinced by 

p2 
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the Professors of this University to keep alive^ 
amongst the young men, the proper degree ot ect^ 
ihusiasm in the pursuit of^knowledge. 

During the day we were joined by a party of 
ladies ; and in their company we perambulated the 
museum and the library, both establishments of 
great and merited celebrity in America;— the lib- 
rary, in particular, which, I am told, is very rich 
in valuable and rare books. 

On returning to town, half drowned in the de- 
luges of rain which had been falling all the morn- 
ing, we were much amused with the apologies made 
to us, by every one we met, for the state of the wea* 
ther — as if they could help its raining and blowing ! 
I think I have already given some touches of what 
may be called the defensive system of entertaining 
strangers in America. These tactics were brought 
into great play at Boston, where many of our 
friends seemed to take it for granted— though with- 
out any reason — that we were watching for objects 
of censure ; and therefore they ran beforehand with 
excuses and explanations,' respecting things which, 
if left alone, we should either not have noticed, or 
been indiiBFerent about. I have already mentioned 
that they often prompted us to overpraise, and 
helped us to draw comparisons £eivourable to them- 
selves and their country, at the expense of our own. 
But here was a new source of mutual worry ; for 
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altnofit every persoa was in the fidgets about the 
bad weather ; not at all on account of its inconYe-> 
nience either to themselves or to us,— that seemed 
quite a subordinate consideration, — ^but purely as 
it acted against their nationality, by making us 
suspect their climate was not much better than 
that of England. 

In general, the month of October is very fine in 
that part of the country — at least so we were told 
a hundred times-— and we should have believed the 
fact implicitly upon one (tithe of these assurances, 
had not doubts been raised in our minds by this 
incessant show of irritation at the poor elements, 
for daring to belie the fine speeches made in their 
favour* We really did not care two straws about ^ 
the matter, and, if nothiag had been said, would 
not have minded what could not be helped ; for we 
were &r too much interested by the novelty of all 
we saw, and &r too gratefal for the hospitality 
which met us at every turn, to think of drawing 
those ofiensive comparisons between the two cli- 
mates, with which the good people of Boston fan- 
cied our heads were full, when, in truth, it was 
only our wet feet that gave us any concern. 

So far were we from indulging in this disrespect- 
M turn of mind, that, ever since coming to Bos- 
ton^ we had been more struck, and confessed our- 
selves to have been so> with the degree of taste and 
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luxury in dll we saw, both in the external appear* 
anee of the houses, and in the good sense and good 
manners within, than with any thing we had before 
met in the United States. Our Mends seemed to vie 
with one another, as to who should be most useful 
or attentive to us, by placing balls, ev^iing parties^ 
and morning excursions at our disposal. These 
opportunities afforded such ample means for stu- 
dying the character of the people, that I might 
easily describe in what the difference consists be-^ 
tween American and European manners* But 

eoniidence in sueh descriptions, however generally 
or however delicately expressed. And this is true, 
even where praise alone is used. Strangers .should 
recollect that they are admitted not as spies, but 
as friends, into such circles ; and, it appears to me, 
they are no more at liberty to make use of that 
|n*ivilege to publish their remarks on the company, 
because they are only temporary members of it, 
than they would be, were they permanent residents * 
on the spot. 

On the same principle, I shall often pass over 
in silence many other things relating to the man*, 
ners and customs of America, some of which might 
be more instructive, if not quite so amusing, as the 
gossip just alluded to. I suspect, after all, that in 
order to understand the delicate subject of domestic. 
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society fully, it must be examined and re-exami-* 
ned on the spot; and those who trust to the eyes of 
traveller^ must always take their chance, at the 
very best, of hearing accounts far short of the^rea}-* 
ity. Each anecdote or other detidl which is re* 
latec^ may be quite true in itself, as far as it goes^ 
and be also quite Mthful to the general idesus left 
on the writer's mind ; but still the conceptions 
which a reader forms by such assistance may be 
totally different from the truth, and often far wide 
of the impression- which the writer proposes to 
leave. In this dilemma there is but one resource-^ 
a journey to the country itself. ? 

On the 11th of October, I visited the General 
Hospital, a large and well- ventilated granite build-* 
ing, abundantly roomy* and well-ordered in every 
part. Indeed, I hardly ever saw an establishment 
of the kind which could pretend to rival it, except, 
perhaps, the Infirmary at Derby. I accompanied 
one of the physicians for some hours during his 
round of visits, atten£ng to all the details of : the 
daily routine, without which it is impossible to 
form a correct idea of the internal discijdine of 
such an institution. Of course, I can o^ly judge 
of the general merits of matters so much out of 
my own particular line ; but, certainly, few men<* 
(tf-war are better regulated than this excellent ho&«> 
pital appeared to be. ^ 
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I had a itaU better opportunity of judghig of itst 
airangementB about ten days afterwards, when I 
witnessed the performance of what the aurgeona 
call a grand operation. The a>ttendant circum- 
stances incident to a piece of real service, as this 
may be called, it is of course out of any one's 
power to get up f<Mr show. Accordingly, I made 
it my business, however painful the effort, to be 
present on the day appointed* I can be no judge 
of the sldll displayed upon this occasion by one of 
the ablest, if not the very ablest operator in Ame- 
rica* But I feel quite competent to judge of those 
subordinate circumstances, which, if they be not 
to i^riking to the impractibsed eye, are yet, per- 
haps, even more severe tests of the merits of a pub* 
lie institution, from their influence — good or bad 
-^being more extensively fdt. And I am certain 
that nothing could be more perfect in all their 
parts, than these, important details* 

On the 12th of October, we made an expedi-* 
tion from Boston to the largest manufacturing 
establishment in New England, or, I suppose, in 
America, at Lowell, on the bankd of the Merri* 
mack. This river had been allowed to dwh un-* 
heeded over the Ealls in that neighbourhood^ from 
all time, until the recent war gave a new direotkm 
to mdustry, and diverted capital heretofore em^ 
ployed in commerce or in agciealtiiie» into the 
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daimel of mltnafiurtiires. A few jears ago, the 
spot which we now saw covered with huge cotton 
millB, smiling Tillies, canals, roads, and bridges, 
was a mere wilderness, and, if not quite solitarf , 
was inhabited only by painted savages. Under 
the convoy of a friendly guide, who allowed ns to 
examine not only what we pleased, but how we 
pleased, we investigated these ^Etensive works very 
carefully* 

The stuffs manufactured at Lowell, mostly of a 
coarse description, are woven entirely l>y power 
looms, and are intended, I was told, chiefly for 
home consumption. Every thing is paid for by 
the piece, but the people work only from daylight 
to dark, having half an hour to breakfast and as 
long for dinner. The whole discipline, ventilation, 
and other arrangements, appeared to be excellent ; 
of which the best proof was the healthy and cheer- 
ful look of the ^Is, all of whom, by the way, 
were trigged out with much neatness and simpli- 
city, and wore high tortoise-shell combs at the back 
of their heads. I was glad to learn that the most 
exemplary purity of conduct existed universally 
amongstthese merry damsels-^aclassof persons not 
always, it is said, in some other countries, the best 
patterns of moral excellence. The state of society, 
indeed, readily explains this superiority : in a coun- 
try where the means of obtaining, a livelihood are 
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fioeasy, every girl who behaves well is so sure of 
being soon married. In this expectation, they all 
contrive^ it seems, to save a considerable portion of 
their wages ; and the moment the favoured swain 
has attained the rank of earning a doUar a-day,.the 
eouple are proclaimed in church next Sunday, to a 
certainty. The fortune^ such as it is, thus comes 
with the bride ; at least she brings enough to buy 
the clothes, furniture, and the other necessaries of 
an outfit. 

Oenerally, however, these good folks, as well 
as many of the more wealthy class of the com- 
munity,' do not think of setting up an establish- 
ment of their own at first, but live at boarding- 
houses. This apparently comfortless mode of life» 
is undoubtedly far the most economical ; besides 
which, it saves the mistress of the family from the. 
wear and tear of domestic drudgery, always un-. 
avoidably great in a country where menial service, 
is held to be disgraceful. What happens when a 
parcel of youngsters make their appearance I forgot 
to enquire ; bat before that comes about to any great 
extent, the parties have probably risen in the world; 
-for every thing in America relating to popuJa-. 
tion, seems to be carried irresislibly forward by a^ 
^p^-tide of cen^ prosperity. Lre is plenty 
of room-aplenty of food — and plenty of employ- 
ment; so that, by the exercise of a moderate share 
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pf diHgence, the you^g cQuple may swell their esta^ 
blishment to any extent they p)e^«e, witbput thorn 
doubts and fears, those oBxiqm misgivings, which 
attend the setting out of ^t^yidiien in oldernndmore 
thickly peopled countries ! In Ainerica, an utchin) 
before he is much bigger th^i a cotton bobbing is 
turned to some use. By and by, when he gets tbed 
of. school, he turns mutineer, buys, an aaqe, and 
^campers off to the w;eBtern forests, where he sqioafta 
down on the first piece of land which p}ease9 him. 
He forthwith marries, and rears up a nest*fuU of 
children; who, in due course of time, play a ^iniilar. 
round of independent pranks, and reap the same 
roying sort of success, in the same broad, world 
which is all before them, w:here tp choose their, 
place of unquiet rest. . . 

On the 13th October, at six o'clock in the m^xm- 
ing, I was awakeped by the bell which tolled the 
people to their work, and on looking from the 
window, saw the whole space between the ^ Flus-^. 
tories' and the village speckled over with girls^ 
nicely dressed, and glittering \^th bright shawls 
^d showy-coloured gowns, and gay bpnnets,^ all 
streaming along to their business, with an air of. 
lightness, and an elasticity of step, implyii^ jan 
obvious desire to get to their work. 

I was called away from this gay scene by a sum- 
mons from our host to accompany him in his gig 
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to inspect the hydraulic works, Anglic^, the mill- 
dmiy by which the water is brought from {he river 
aboire the Falls to the manufactories, which stand 
a mile or two below the cascade. Every thing 
hereabouts looked determined and buoness-like, 
as if ihe whole had been guided by one clear head. 
A stream capable of giving motion to forty or fifty 
eottoB'^mills was brought through the forest to a 
reservoir, from whence it was distributed at plea- 
sure to the numerous establishments stai:ting up 
on ev^ry hand« Several sehool-l^ouses were point- 
ed out to me, and no less than three churches ; — ^be- 
sides innumerable boarding-houses, taverns, news- 
paper offices, watch-makers, book-shops, hatters. 
Comb-makers, and all the family of Stores, every 
one of them as fresh and new as if the bricks had 
been in the mould but yesterday. 
' I was much pleased to see a great brewery starts 
ing up like a Leviathan, amongst this small fry 
of buildings ; and still more pleased when I learnt 
from my friend that there were hopes of bring able 
to substitute malt liquor among the cotton^mill 
population, in placle of the abominable ardent Bpii* 
rits so lamentably prevalent elsewhere. 

I walked over these flourishing estaUishments, 
I can honestly say, without any admixture of 
jealousy; though, had I thought the success of 
Lowell likely to prove seriously detrimental to 
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Btaiichedter or Preston^ I am not such a fimous 
dtizen of the world, or itinerant philanthropist, as 
to have viewed its progress with nnmixed pleasure. 
Bat I had no sueh fears. These industrious people, 
k must be recollected, are manufacturing for their 
own home markets ; and I ima^ne a very large pro- 
portion of the English manufactures are likewise 
made for home consumption. At all events, there 
m room enough ibr us both» A^culture is now, 
and must continue for many years to come, the 
most productive ^ethod of employing capital in 
America. And this is not the less true because, 
here and there, individual activity, and the power- 
fill momentum of capital, avail themselves of some 
accident, such as that of the late war, or take ad- 
vantage of some favourable natural position, and, 
by pressing the powers of natiire into their service, 
at the right period of time, overcome many difficul- 
ties which would arrest the progress of ordinary 
men possessed of ordinary means. But unless those 
general principles which, in spite of all legislation, 
regulate commerce, manufactures, and every other 
iq^ecies of money-making, be really attended to in 
these matters, no such speculations can succeed in 
the long run. 

The cheapness of labour, the facility of getting 
money, and, above all, the low rate of profits with 
which manufacturing industry is content to be 
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rewarded in England^ compared with the higE 
wages, the large profits, and the comparative small 
amount of capital in America, must, probably, 
for a time, give* to the British manufacturer .the 
power of competing successfully in foreign mark- 
ets with the Americans. And as to what shaU 
take place in their own markets, I haye not the 
least doubt that adjustments will ere long be made 
which a thousand Tarifis could not materially in-« 
terfere with# 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



After breakfast, on the 13th of October, 1827, 
we left Lowell, and shaped our course across the 
country to Salem, a town on the sea-coast, H milefi 
from Boston, in a North-Easterly direction, long 
well known to the commercial world as one of 
the most enterprising ports in America, and the 
first, I believe, to bring into notice the advanta* 
ges of the trade to China, India, and the Eastern 
islands. So much", indeed, if I am rightly informed, 
bad these spirited New Englanders of Salem taken 
the start of the rest of their countrymen, that for 
many yeiars they were the great suppliers of tea, 
spices, and other India goods, even to New York, 
now the maritime mistress of the Western world; 
It is niosC interesting, however, to observe,' that 
although that channel, and indeed every other, is 
choked up by competitors, still the ships of Salem 
contrive to maintain some poartion of their ancient 
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ascendency by dint of their unbroken energy and 
perseverance, qualities which as yet, it is said, are 
undazzled by the glitter of those new and less sub- 
stantial promises of gain, by which so many of 
their countrymen elsewhere have been led astray. 
At a country inn, bearing the English name of 
Andover, close to the Indian river Shawsheen, I 
observed the following printed bill stuck up in 
the bar : — 

SPORTSMEN, ATTEND! 

300 FOWLS 

Will be set up for Sportsmen at the Subscriber's 

Hotel, in Tewksbury, on 

Friday, the 12th October, instantf 

at 8 o'clock, A. M. 

fg^ Gtentlemen of Tewksbury, Lowell, and the 
vicinity, are invited to attends 
Oct. 10th, 1827. WiLLiAir Hardy. 

«. 

. This placard, which was utterly unintelligible to 
ine, will, I daresay, be not less so to most people 
on this side of the water. 

The landlord laughed ^ at my curiosity, but 
good-humouredly enlightened my ignorance by 
explaining that these 'shooting matches were so 
iBommon in America, tbat he had no doubt I would 
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fall in with them often* I never bad this good 
fortune, however ; and I regretted very much ha^ 
ving passed only one day too late for this tran- 
atlantic battm It appears that these birds are lite* 
rally bam-door fowls, placed at certain distances* 
and fired at by any ome who chooses to pay the 
allotted sum for a shot. If he kills the bird, he is 
allowed to carry it off, otherwise, like a true sports^ 
man, he has the amusement for his money. Cocks 
and hens, being small birds, are placed at the dis^ 
tance of 165 feet; and for every shot with ball, the 
sportsman has to pay four cents, or about twopence* 
Turkeys are placed at twice the distance^ or 110 
yards, if a common musket be used ; but at 165 
yards, if the weapon be ^ rifle. In both these cases, 
the price, per shot, is from six to ten cents, or 
from threepence to fivepence. 

We reached the town of Salem in good time for 
dinner ; and here I feel half tempted to break 
through my rule, in order to give some account cf 
our dinner party ; chiefly, indeed, that I might have 
an opportunity of expatiating-^which I could do 
with perfect truth and great pleasure—- on the 
conversation of our excellent host. For I have 
rarely, in any coimtry, met a man so devoid of 
prejudice, or so willing to take all matters on their 
fiivourable side ; and withal, who was so well in- 
formed about every thing ifk his own and in other 
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oblivion of natiooal rivalries. Nothing, certainly, 
is more agreeable than such confidence. 

While we were chaMiing away in this fSmniliag 
style, we were joined by the naval officer in com^ 
mand of the Stajdon,. an old and yalued friend pf 
mine, with whom I had formed an acquaintance in 
other countries, suck as no circumstances.of peace 
<Nr war, I trusty vrill ever diminish. 
. The naval officers of America form,, necessarily, 
as it always appeared to me, a class somewhat mora 
^tinct than any other from the rest of the gchqi- 
ipimity ; for .they are the only persons iq. the coun- 
try whose whole lives are passed in.permai|ent ha- 
bits of subordination. In fact, they axe almost the 
only men by whom the practical value of those in- 
equalities in rank, which the rest of the American 
world deride, are admitted to be important. Every, 
one, I suppose, is aware, thataship of war whose 
discipline is not strict, especially in those branchea 
of it which consist in keepii^ up strong lines of 
distinlftion amongst the officers, must, as a matter 
of course, be worse than useless ; for, instead of 
being able to do the country honour, she cannot faSl 
to bring it into disgrace, at moments of trial. Of 
the truth of these principles all parties in. America 
are so well aware, tibat any tampering vrith naval 
discipline^ whatever may be done in the army, has 
not been seriously thought of; consequently, a very 
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rigid system-^probably not too rigid, but still a 
very strict syistem — continties to be obserred in 
their ships of war. The effect even oSF this, in- 
deed, would be inconsiderable upon persons ex- 
posed to it only for a time ; but when- applied to 
the whole life, it must of necessity give a distin- 
gaishing character to the whole class subjected to 
its influence. 

I^ have reason, indeed, to belieVie, .' fi*om what I 
saw and heard, that the American discipline, espe- 
ciaQy as applied to officers, is more stern than in* 
the British navy, and for a reason wtioh, I think, 
will be admitted the instant it is stated* With us, - 
llie supply of officers comes from a society not only 
familiar with the theory of ranks, if t may say so, 
but practically acquainted with tho6e artificial' 
distinctions in authority, the acknowledgment of 
which forms the very life and soul of a fleet. Conse- 
quently, whether it be at first starting, or in after 
years of professional life, naval officers with us 
meet with nothing, in their intercourse wii}i gene- 
ral society on shore, to weaken the habit of subor- 
dination taught on board ship. The details of obe- 
dience may be diflferent afloat and on shore^ust 
as tibe dhties are essentially differeut^-^but the prin- 
ciple of paying respect to the distinctions of rank^ 
without any attendant feeling of degradation, ii^^ 
tht» quite easily kept up amongst English officcjrs, 
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ftt all times and seasons, whether they Be on the 
water or on land. But a young Americaii officer, 
when he comes on shore to visit his friends, and 
goes to the back woods, or iront Woods, or any 
where, indeed, will hear iiiiore in one day to inter- 
fere with his lessons of dutiful subordination^ than 
he may be able to recover in a year of sea service* 
Unless, therefore, the system of discipline on board 
be not only very strict, but of such a nature as to 
admit of no escape irom its rules, the whole ma^ 
cfainery would faU to pieces. Democracy, in short, 
with its sturdy equality, will hardly do afloat ! 

I heard a story at Washington, which is in point 
to this argument. A midshipman of an American 
ship-of-war, having offended in w>me way or other 
agaitist the rules of the service, fell, 6f course, lin- 
ger his Captain's displeasure, and was reprimanded 
accordingly. The youth, however, not liking this 
exercise of authority, announced his intention of 
'appealing to the people;' which determination 
was forthwith reported to head-quarters. By re- 
turn of post, an order came down to say, that Mr 
So-and-So, being the citizen of a free State, had 
a perfect right to appeal to the people ; and in order 
to enable him to proceed in this matter without 
official entanglement, his discharge from the Navy 
was enclosed. 

Great care is taken in the selection of persons 
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wisluBg to enter the Navy ; and these gentlemen 
tee also exposed, afterwards, to frequent and rigor^ 
ous examinations: by which means incompetent 
persons are excluded. Be the canses, however, as 
they may, I can only state, that the American naval 
officers are pleasant persons to associate with ; and 
I reflect with great pleasure on the many profes- 
sional acquaintances I was fortunate enough to 
uiake in that and other countries. I also look for- 
ward with equal confidence to meeting them again ; 
being well assured, that whatever the nature of our 
intercourse may be^^as national foes or as national 
allies, or merely as private friends*— I shall have 
thorough-bred officers Jsuidgentleuuen to co^-operate 
or contend with. 

On the 17th of October, I drove with a most 
-dhMging and intelligent friend to the village of 
•Brighton, within % tnile or two of Boston, where 
Ihe great annual cattle show of the State of Mas- 
-sadiasetts is held* This Fair,, as it may be called, 
was established some years ago by the people of 
B^ton, while the farmers of the State, from far 
and near, sent their cattle, fruit, home manufac- 
tures, neWly invented agricultural implements, and 
any thing else they wished to show off, to this 
grand exhibition. In process of a very short time, 
however, the country folks became jealous of 
Brighton ; and each county or town got up its own 
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littte jndepemdent cattle flhow,<^-4i]Be coloom A^ 
oerting the parent firm, and setting up ^siuip .&r 
themfielres! But there was still .Bnongji left loftbe 
cjriginal Show to interest a slarangen BeGodiOB « 
ploughing matchwith 30 teatfts <^as:en» tb«aie Wfii:^ 
varicms trials of strffligth, by eattle drawing foadad 
carts up a steep hiiL The numeroisn peoa .iffasne 
thebuUooksand sheep were encdosed, afffiipfded^a^ 
afaigh treat, firom the Tadety of the breeds, and Ihf 
highcondition, of the animals exposed. Andlaaitlj, 
m were shown the rooms in whioh the speciminvi 
of domestic manufactures were displayed : moat 
q( these goods, which appeared excellent in qnaUty^ 
gaye indicatiim of native industry:, well worthy of 
encouragement. 

In spite of all these objects of interest, I fab ill 
at ease, and though tike exj^resskm be a i|am»g oila, 
it is not too strong, when I say that I was strnci: 
to the heart, with what seemed to ma iha cruel 
, spectacle of such a numerous assemUag^ of peo- 
ple, on audi a fine sunny day« in as pretly a little 
yall^ as ever was seen, cloae to a romantic yiHagt) 
•and within four miles of a great and populous city 
like Boston, and yet amidst all this <rowd tbcase 
were no women! Literally and truly, amongst 
several thousuid persons, I counted, during tbfd 
whole day, only nine females ! I wandered sound 
and round the grassy knoUs, in seal di of SMie 
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vigils bf Im and lnerriiiient,*^toifte of those jo^- 
Otis htoHR ottXQTth wlikh Iliadbeen wont'tbhelff 
in xsf&sev llunds on similar occai^otes* But my e;^e 
i^nld di6<H)yer nolMng to rest upon hut groups 
of idle men, smoking segars, and gaping about, 
wilb thtSr Imnds in Iheir pockets, or looking list- 
l^ly at tibre ip^nn^ up cattle, or foUotidng one 
another ih qniet, orderly crowds, up the lull, after 
tte loaded c^rte I ^spoke of, glad, apparent!]^, of 
the smalleist ^excitement to catfy them out of them- 
s^Tbd. But not h Woman Wad to bb «een. Neltheir 
w^e there atiy groups of ladis and lasses romping 
on flite grass ;— no parties of noisy youths playing 
at football for the amuseme'nt of the village maid- 
ens;— no scampering and fe«-6afaiitt^ of the chfl- 
dren amongst the trees i for, alas ! the little thingis 
appeared nearly as solemn and soberly ^dposed ays 
'%heif elders. 

But in all the numerous booths placed over the 
groimd, j^hrtiies were hatd at ^Mrk trfth tiie Whisky 
-or gih bottle. In lH>ine, comj^akdes of ten or a 
'dozen people might b^ iseefi worldng away at hot 
jmnts abd meat pies^-^all Vety ordihary sights^ 1 
graiit, at a &ir in ai:^ iconntry; but Ihe ]pecu- 
liai^ whidi struck me was tht absence of talk- 
ing, dr laughing, or any hikrity of look or ges- 
ture, t never beheld any thing ih my whole life, 
Ihoi^h I ha^re beeii at many fun'ei^ neatly ^ 
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ponderous or so melancholy as this gloomy, 1am- 
henng, weary sort of merry-making. I felt my 
spirits crushed down, and as it were humiliated, 
when, suddenly, the sound of a fiddle struck my 
ear, literally the very first notes of music i had 
heard, out of a drawing<-room, in the whole coun- 
try. Of course I ran instantly to the spot, and 
what was there ? — four men dancing a reel ! 

I spoke to several gentlemen on the field about 
this strange, and to European eyes, most unwon^ 
ed separation of the sexes. But I got little else 
than ridicule for my pains. Some of my friends 
snuled, some laughed, and one gentleman in reply 
to my expressions of surprise that females should 
he excluded from a scene every way innocent and 
suitable to them, exclaimed, ^^ Ah, sir, this question 
of yours only add^ another example of the impos- 
sibility of making any stranger imderstand our 
manners/' 

This may or may not be true ; but a stranger 
has eyes and can see ; and long before this holi- 
day, I had been struck in every part of the coun- 
try through which I had pa8se4, with this strong 
line of demarcation between the sexes. At Stock- 
bridge, it is true, a considerable number of women 
were present at the oration ; but they were care- 
fully placed on one side of the church, and during 
the whole day there was no more intercourse be- 
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iween ih^xn and the men, than if they had belong- 
ed to different races. At this cattle show at Bright- 
on, howerer^ the exclusion was still more com- 
plete, for not even one female entered the church, 
though an agricultural discourse was th^e deli- 
▼eredi which the most delicate-minded person on 
earth might have listened to with pleasure and 
advantage. 

These, and a great number of other circum- 
stances — ^some minute, some important, but all 
lending the same way, and "varied in every possi- 
ble shape, and conspicuous inall parts of the coun- 
try—naturally claimed my attention irresistibly as 
something very unusual, and well deserving of a 
stranger's notice. I lost no fair opportunity, there- 
fore, of conversing with intelligent persons on the 
subject, being naturally anxious to reach some ex- 
planation of so remarkable a distinction between 
America and any other Christian country I was 
acquainted with. The result of all iny observations 
and enquiries is, that the women do not enjoy that 
station in society which has been allotted to them 
elsewhere ; and consequently much of that import- 
ant and habitual influence which, from the pecu- 
liarity of their nature, they alone can exercise ove^ 
society in more fortunately arranged communities^ 
seems to be lost, 

> In touching upon so delicate a subject, it is right 

g2 
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t0 81^ ftt onee? and in ike 'moei explieit pmosj 
^i$&t X never had, for one instaoit, the least reason 
to suppose that there was any wish on the part 
of the men to defNress the other sex, or indeed any 
distinet knowledge of the &ct. On the eontrary, 
I conscientiously helieye that thore exists Tud^^er*!' 
faUy am<mg the men a sincere and strong derire, 
not only to raise women up, but to maintain them 
OBL iiie fairest level with Hiemselves. But I con- 
ceive that the political and moral circumatancea 
now in fuU action in America, are too strong to 
l>e counterbalanced even by these laudable eiideao 
vomrs. 

Xq that country, it must be observed, every man, 
without exception, has not only -a direct share ill 
the administration of public afiairs, but he is pmt 
in mind almost every hour of his life of the neces- 
sity of exercisixig thisprivilege. He Is called up- 
on at one time to choose reppesentatives to Con- 
gress, car for his own State, or to nominate the 
^lectors for the office of President, or to elect a 
governor, or an alderman ; or he may himself be 
called to fill any one of these stations. In every part 
•f the country, at aU times and seasons, therefore, 
Ibe men are more or less actively engaged with 
90me elecllon ; and this propensity to canvass and 
be canvassed, or to attend, in some shape oup other, 
te the complicated machinery of representation, is 



g^&tiStf ftdnciitted by %he AnierieaiiB themselTeft 
to form one aS their modt important occiiJiatiotM. 
I have been 6ft^i told, and can well belike, that 
the ddMBt attentibti) and A great deal of p^raonal 
devotion of time, iA required in order to under*- 
stand the operation df tiiii etttosive system well 
enough to be able, efieotually^ to influence the te^ 
turfis^ This ariites, in a great tneasUre, from the 
immense number of persdns interested, or who, 
whether intei-ested 6r tiot, have a right td interfere. 
Consequently, SAy partial or qualified degree ef 
▼igihinee is quite useless, and electioneering, in 
«rder to be Suocedsful, Inust be made A busiiiess of. 
' When to these engrossing and highly exciting 
obj^ts of aitenticm^ W6 superadd the endless liti^ 
gation into which all tnankind at-6 led in that coun- 
try, by what in called Cheap Justice — ^iti other 
words, the fadlity of going to law ; together wi A 
the care with which, as a matter of necessity, the 
head of a family must attend to its pecuniary in- 
terests, we can easily conoeiTe that a very small 
portion Only of his time can be devoted to the do- 
mestic fireride, however sociably disposed he may 
be by nature. 

Now, it icr scarcely posdble that the women, who 
of courife do not personally interfere in any of these 
matters, can be made to understand sufficiently 
what is gtnng on out of doors, to take a continued 
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interest in these things, much less to use any de- 
cided, or steady feminine influence upon them. 
^ Ihayerepeatedlyheardgentlemen,whohadgiTeti 
most of their time to public matters, dechure thai 
they could not comprehend the complicated politics 
:, even of their own particular State. This arose^ 
they told me, from these matters being so entirely 
nwde up of intrigues and counter intrigues, each 
of which involved an endless round of electi<msy 
the bearings of which upon the main point — gene- 
rally the Presidential question^-uene but the most 
initiated even amongst the men could ever pre- 
tend to understand fully. Whatever be the causes, 
however, the faot I think is indubitable, that they 
are almost exclusively engrossed abroad by ocicu- 
pations which the women cannot possibly compre- 
hend ; while the women, for their part, are quite 
as ttKclusively engaged at home, with business 
equally essential and engrossing, but with which 
the men do not meddle in any way. 

. There is also another cause, which, although it 
may appear trivial to people who have not been 
exposed to its influence, has, I have no doubt, a 
considerable share in brining about the state of 
things to which I now advert. I mean the in- 
creased household duties inevitably imposed upon 
the mistress of a family by the total want of good 
servants in America, lliifi is an evil which no 
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fortune can remedy. Good nurses, men servants, 
co6ks, or any description of female attendants, are 
rarely to be found ; and, if found, no inoney will 
bribe them to stay long in a house^ or to behave 
respectfully when there. Thus the whole system 
of domestic service is deplorable, and the cause of 
more misery than I can describe, without going in* 
to particulars which I am very unwilling to dwell 
upon* 

All these things, and various others, some great, 
some small, have a tendency to give to the men 
and the women of America such different classes 
of occupations, that they seldom act together ; and 
thiEt naturally prevents the growth of that intimate 
companionship, which nothing can establish but 
the habitual interchange of opinions and senti- 
ments upon topics of common employment. 

In England^ a state of circumstances entirely 
dissimilar, has produced, as might be supposed, 
very different effects ; and I allude to these, not, I 
beg to assure my American friends, for the sake of 
offensive comparisons, but simply for the purpose 
of describing more clearly wlmt I conceive to be 
one of the most striking, and, I believe, inevitable 
peculiarities of American society, as contradistin- 
guished from that of Europe. 

All over America, I admit fully, and with the 
greatest pleasure, the women are treated with mucb 
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Jdndxiess hy the men. I never eaw tft heatd of 
any tudeness, or had any f^eason to suspect that 
incivility towards females was ever practised; of 
woidd be tolerated, even in those parts of the eoiin<- 
try which have enjoyed the least advantages in thd 
way of civilisation and refinement* But this kind'^ 
ness aiid attention are quite compatible with the 
absence of that habitual and mutual understand- 
ing which I conceive exists almost universally in 
England, but which it would be impossible to esta^- 
blish in America, so long as the political condition 
of society preserves its present form. 

In England no fedr, no pkce^ of public amuse^ 
ment, no election, no court of justice, no place, 
in short, public or private, is evjsr thought com- 
plete without a 4sert%iQ, and most injQuential pro* 
portion of female interest being mixed with its 
duties or its pleasures. No farmer, any more than 
a nobleman, is satisfied to enjoy what is to be seen, 
without t][ie participation of his family. No plea- 
sure is ever thought worth enjoying except in fe^ 
male company. Such is the universal fashion, or 
long-established custom, call it what you wiH, 
which has transmitted to modem manners much 
of the grace and dignity of chivalry, without its 
extravagance. 

But I dwell far less upon what strikes the eye, 
than upon those deeper and more imp<H:taiit influ- 
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ences which spring from this intimacy of faabit6» 
and of which these outward signs are merely the 
types and shadows. 

The virtual control which women in England 
exercise over the conduct of the men, extends to 
every thing public as well as domestic ; and with- 
out, at present, stopping to enquire how it has 
been brought about, I believe it will generally be 
admitted, that no man can hope, by dint of talents, 
or power, however high, to escape from that uncom- 
promising scrutiny, which lets nothing pass unob- 
served, and forgives nothing which is found to be 
wrong. The judgment of the women, as a body, is 
rarely if ever wrong-^their feelings and their pirin- 
dples, never,-*wliich certainly cannot be saJdJor" 
those of the men. The effiMt^^'^i^irce, ii^ this : 
Every person, whatever be his profession, his for- 
tune, or his rank, is made sellable, sooner or later 
in the course of his progresi^ through life, that he 
has no chance of earning the good-will of the so- 
ciety in which he moves, if he fail to carry with 
him the sympathy of the female portion of the class 
to which he belongs. It is of no consequence how 
splendid his abilities may be, or how extensive his 
knowledge, or recommendations in other respects ; 
so long as he is ill received by the other sex, he is 
made to feel that he has gained nothing. Now, as 
this is universally the case, pervading in a greater 
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4>r less degree every class of society, as a fixed| in- 
jierent principle in its structure ; and as the women 
are thus, hy tacit consent, vested in a great measure 
mth the real power of rewarding or of punishing 
desert, and with the actual distribution of public 
opinion ; it becomes the obvious interest of every 
virtuous man to render those persons who are to 
be the judges of his claims, as competent as possi- 
ble to do him justice. 

In this view, it is an object, not of mere theory 
and speculative benefit to society, but of prac-^ 
tical importance to every one, and, above all, to 
the highly gifted and ambitious, to elevate the 
understanding, and improve every discrinUnating 
faculty of the mind and heart, of the opposite sex. 
I do not, of course, say that these feelings are pre- 
sent to all people's thoughts, or that men set sys^ 
tematically about raising the standard of female 
excellence with any such express view; but I have 
no doubt that these principles and motives do 
really form Ihe mainsprings of this undoubted and 
imiversal action. That the husbands, brothers, 
and fathers of the English community do, in fact, 
lexert themselves seriously to bring about the end 
idluded to, is most certain; the whole texture of 
•society shows the extent of female influence, and 
we all know that the result is eminently powerful 
in its reaction upon llie men^ in every walk of life. 



. \ 
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Bat such important influences as these can exist 
only wher^ all things have had time to settle into 
their proper places, and where a' thousand minor 
causes, many of them unseen and unsuspected, 
conspire to lend their assistance to the establish- 
ment of such general and permanent checks to vice 
on the one hand, and of bounties to virtue on the 
other ; to s^y nothing of the boundless range of 
innocent enjoyments, and elevated views, as well 
as feelings, which can take their rise only in a sys- 
tem of manners thus chastened and regulated. 

I shall only add, that I met with several in- 
structive corroborations of these views, in the cor*» 
respondent sentiments excited in the minds of some 
American travellers, who described to me their 
surprise on going to England, where nothing struck 
them so much, they assured me, as the different 
degree of power which the English ladies appeared 
to hold over society, compared to that exercised by 
those of their own countryt 

I have been told a hundred times that compari*- 
sons ought not to be made between so old a coun^ 
try as England, and so new a country as America ; 
but I confess I never yet heard a single good rea^- 
son why such comparisons should not be drawn, 
if the purposes of illustration were served thereby. 
If any thing offensive is aimed at by the compa- 
rison, or if the object be to raise one country, invi- 
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cBondy, At ike esqpei^B^ oi tibe -other, it i^ a tery 
different affair, and then, certainly, bofltpari^otis 
•are o£oiis. Biit I eannot understaitd tHliy anty 
one, writing iFor the iitformatien of hifi own t^nn- 
trymen, should mot inake nse ^f those r e^eloiblances 
or contrasts which strike his eye as existing be- 
tween circumstances widi which his readers are 
fiuniliac, and those with which they are not ac- 
qnainted, and are never likely to see. His object 
-should be — at least my' object has berai->-^to de- 
scribe, not how things might, could, or shotdd be, 
4>ttt truly how they ai^ ; or, to speak in language 
irtiU more critically correct, what they seem to my 
eyes. 

Now, if it shall appear that the most faithful 
way of doing this consists in drawing comparisons, 
why on earth should I not draw them ? What is 
it that every other m<»i»l is doing every hour of 
his life, when he wishes to illustrate his meaning to 
those he is conversing witii, by reference to circum- 
stances familiar to his auditors ? Andwhyshould 
a travdl^ in an unknown country like America, 
be didiarred of this common privilege ? Because, 
forsootii 1 that country is yoimg, and we are old ! 
Why, this, independently of all purposes of mere 
description, seems one of the strongest reasons pos- 
sible for instituting these comparisons^ if we wish 
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to see whether any, and vrbai adTances have been 
made. 

But there seems a fair enough argument, if so 
it can be called, in answer to objections on the 
sc<Mre of national parallels-— furnished, too, by the 
Tery parties making the difficulty — I mean the 
Americans themselves, who, if we are to judge 
from their own writings and conversation, are 
almost as fond of inviting such comparisons as if 
tiiey had really notiiing substantial to boast of, yet 
hoped to make us think better of them, by ikiak^ 
ing w<nrse of ourselves ; and fancied that every thing 
subtracted from Burope^ mist, as a matter of 
course, be added to America. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



At nine o'cloek, on Saturday the 20t]i af October^ 
1827, one of our most active friends called to take 
us round some of the schools of Boston. We could 
not visit them all, for a reason which will be obvi* 
ous enough when I state, from kn official docu* 
ment in my possession-^the School Report of 
1826 — ^that the number of these institutions in 
this single town of Boston is no less than two hun- 
dred and fifteen, though the population is somewhat 
under fifty thousand ! We thought we did pretty 
well in visiting three out of this grand army. Two 
of these were for the instruction of boys, and one 
for girls, or Misses, as they are called, in contradis- 
tinction to females, which, I observe, is the term ap- 
plied in the Reports to the girls in the poorer and 
less aristocratic institutions. With all the outcry 
against ranks and classifications, no opportunity, 
I observed, was ever omitted of drawing lines of 
distinction, wherever they could be safely traced. 



: In many of tbe States of America much atten- 
tion is paid to elementary education, and in Mas- 
sachusetts, in particular, a great number of public 
schools are maintained by a tax, which I believe 
amounts to about three dollars and a half upon 
every thousand of income. Thus, while every per- 
son has a right to send his children to these esta- 
blishments, the poor get this description of educa- 
tion almost gratis. The rich, it is true, may also 
do the same, without further payment. But, as 
n^ght naturally be supposed, most people who can 
afford it prefer sending their children to schools 
which they select for themselves, where they pay 
more or less according to the nature of the tui- 
tion. 

The Bostonians are very propd, and perhaps 
justly so, of this system of public instruction* 
When I ventured, however, to insinuate something 
<Mf its having a charity look about it, I was an- 
swered, that education, being considered in Ame- 
rica essential to the maintenance of the republiean 
form of government, it deserved to be made a ma^* 
ter of national establishment, like that of the Courts 
of law or the Police^ the benefits of which are 
common to all. The institutions alluded to, and 
many others, are supported essentially by the rich ; 
*^and therefore/' say the advocates of this system, 
*^ there is no more degradation in a poor man ha- 
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ving his- children educated at the expeme of tlie 
pabUc, than there is in his deriving the adTantage 
resulting from the admkiistratiqji of public justice, 
or the protection of his person and property, on the 
sa«..tLspreciseV> Wess twVlool^cions, 
axid though not quite satisfied, I had no very good 
answer to make. The obligation incurred by the 
parents who have flieir children thus educated 
almost gratuitously, brings the matter, I think, too 
near home— 4n too tangible and eleemosynary a 
shape-'^ving lliem, at llie expense of the rich, 
advantages which, in order to be useful, ought to 
be earned* I may be wrong— *and probably em so 
—for the gentlemen I conversed with, while they 
admit the soundness of this doctrine in theory, as- 
sured me liiat the pcK>r^ people who benefit by the 
tax, do not feel any degradation- in profiting there- 
by* This, by the way, does not periiaps mend 
the matter much ; for it is not always those who are 
least indebted to their own exertions, who feel the 
most scruple in being aided by others. And I 
may further observe, that this remark apj^es with 
particular force to a community, where the laws 
regulating the distribution of property are not 
framed by those who have the greatest pecumary 
interest at stake* 

At the faigh-sdbool for girls^ we found tbe young 
ladies working away at Algebra in a surprising 
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sjlgrl^ of raj^ditjr. The only question ki wbetticar op 
not this be the fittest study for misses ? They nest 
exhibited in Geograpliy, in. which ako they seem- 
e<l to be very proficient. The seve^^est task, how- 
ever, was in English reading, and onr ear» detected 
some instances of what we should call iniiaproniiii*< 
ciation. The schoolmaster, who, I suspect^ took me 
for a brotjier of the cloth, asked me to give my opi- 
nion as to the young ladies' reading. I tried to do 
so as cautiously a& might he ; but I found it hardly 
possible to make a critical remark without risk of 
giving offence, for he instantly took fire whenever - 
any thing was objected to. I had, indeed, been 
well prepared for this, by observing that every 
where in the country, however eamesUy such cri- 
ticisms were solicited, notibing but unqualified ap^ 
probation would ever satisfy them. 

At the highr-school for boys, two youths were 
called out in succession to spout in our presence. 
Poor little fellows ! they took us for their own 
country people, and as the most gratdful theme 
they could choose, indulged us with a couple of 
furious Philippics against. En^and. We were 
amused to the top of our bent, and the youi^ ora- 
tors, seeing us take more than common interest in 
their declamations, elevated their incij^nt l^is- 
lativp voices, and rose into high energy when any 
thing particularly patriotic, that is to say, cutting 
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against the mother country^ was let fell. ** Gn^ 
titude ! gratitude to England ! What does Ame* 
riea owe to her ? Such gratitude as the young lion 
owes to its dam, which hrings it forth on the de» 
sert wilds, and leaves it to perish there. No ! we 
owe her nothing ! For eighteen hundred years the 
world had slumhered in ignorance of liherty, and 
of the true rights of iVeemen. At length Ame- 
rica arose in all her glory, to give the world the 
long-desired lesson V* &c. &c. &c. 

Both our companions were somewhat discon- 
certed by this contretemps of the lads ; but I could 
not bring myself to pity them much. What busi- 
ness, I may ask, haVe p^risons whb aifect to wish 
that the two countries should be on good terms, 
to adopt in their seminaries such models upon 
which the taste of the rising generation is to be 
formed, when all the world of letters is before 
them ? Or what title have these most thin-skin- 
ned of all people to abuse the English, without 
intermission, measure, 6t mercy, for an occasional 
squib against them, when they themselves sys- 
tematically teach th^ own young ideas to shoot 
at this rate ? • 

These^ however, are thihgis to )augh at — and I 
torn to a more important branch of the subject :— 
I mean the general question of education in Ame- 
rica. Upon this I ihxoki that ia England, as well 
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9Am America, some considerable mistakes prevail) 
Whieh it is of consequence to the cause of truth to 
rectify. Tke Americans write and talk so much of 
the immense extent to which they carry the educa^ 
tion of their people, that one is apt at first sight to 
suppose that a greater step is made in the cele^ 
l^rated March of Intellect than the result will by 
any means, be foimd to justify* There certainly is 
in that country a very general wish to teach the 
elements of knowledge to the rising generation of 
a)l classes, so that hardly any one is growing up 
aow-a-days without a competent proficiency ii¥ 
reading and writing. This I grant in the fullest 
«ctent for which the admission is claimed by the 
Americans themselves. But still, I take the lu 
berty of saying, this is very far from fiUing up 
the idea which we attach to the word education 
in England. Those persons amongst us are very 
much mistaken who are led to suppose, that be- 
cause there are a prodigious number of schools/ 
colleges, and universities, in America, and large 
jsiims are expended by the different State Go^rn-^ 
ments tor education, there must necessarily be di&' 
fused a considerable amount of that description of 
knowledge usually taught in European seminaries 
of the same nominal pretensions. I allude now 
more particularly to classical studies, which are, id 
fact, so much neglected from end to end of America, 
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that ibejr may be said to have UlUe or no ei^st* 
encey eK<^ept in the^tMrospedoaes, or pciated cou^se^ 
f^tkaifi iKMOimally requirad at the idboVe m^ntionr 
ed institntidns. 

' There is no tmat of talent in the ooUntry^ nov 
^ ability and honest Is^ on the part of .the profesan 
m% and other .teachers.; but my eilquiri^es in eyery 
part of the t^nion' ended invariably in one and that 
iteunid conjolosion— 4hat it wasio^possible, by means 
bf any system of JBsdpUne^ by finest by ponish- 
ments, by the stimulus of art^ial rewaid$9 by 
)Mrental' or state authcuriity^ to heep the yoimg men; 
feng enough at those 08tabl|i3hment% to imbue thraa 
with what in Eurc^'would be i^^ed atOlesaUo^ 
^tion of daasical knowledge ; or even to itapart 
to them much tasi^ for elegant letters, an'oient ot; 
modem ; still less, of course, to. icarry theni into, 
tim regions !of any «bstraot sei^ioe. 
> The iseascm <M^ aU this lies so eonri^pletelyrii^h^*. 
Wov^^ wiA Ibe v^kole telt^e of Am^riean society,) 
tiia);,j9rene the efforts of those publip-^pirited per-. 
aon% whofftrugi^ so manfiiUy ag^faiat thia^^c^pill^ 
tolrrent, a thousandfold more sbrong than Ih^y^Mei . 
their exertions ^m^iauld avail littlia* 
: Efveiy thing in Amerioa» <a9 I belieirift X have 
beftrire mentioned, appears-to he e&ted^ed^t-#Tery> 
thing, diidei?ery body is on tibe mto¥e^*H««d (bbe field. 
W«a wideiaiid ao^ftkitile, tliilt no maoi whatever be. 
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hifir age, if he pbfisess iJte sKghtedt qmiir of eoergy^ 
can fail to rexpttam the 'rirgin s«ui vn adeqBato 
harvest. By the wind adequate, I imBaii a sufficient 
return for his own maintenance and that of a &« 
mily. Thus tfai9 great law^of ottrmnlure, Befruitful 
andvmulliply, hiring, no oheok, sopersedes erery 
^Aer, eanying befoi^e it classics, 'science, the fine 
arts, letter^ taste, and reiineixi^nts of every de« 
scrtptiaD, in one great deli^e of population. 
'S- IBm is hirdly my %ure, being almost literally 
fte.ftiet. As applied to ed»leatio^, its efFects^ ave 
isoiiie^hat of the follewiikg oature. A hpy- vhe 
hears dud sees nothing alLround l^m -but independ^ 
en£e,4aid individual'liaense todis almost any thkig, 
Vay^^oQfi |)eooiftMe9 tcjio i9rgd.for his fiiAer's house | 
aadoff he4a santto'sohbol. ' Wheirtheve^ he«Teat*» 
leto hmself, and- th^ eaii9e of rf^desBaeea in others ; 
^ he worries his par^itii tiH he accom^shes his 
purpose of g(Ang to cell^e. This point gained, hie 
object is io run through the required* course as 
ftM a^poflidUe, get his exanunation ever,afidtaslBe 
Ife de^eO) tih«.t he may be at liberty to feUo^rdie 
paihs of 'hie prdledessors, and scamper away to^ 
the fertile regions of ^e West or Seufli^ wfa^e, 
«riiatever bi^^ him, in whatorer tline of indusi* 
try his teste cnr ^taienta may: be oast, he is sure of 
being aUe te^^upport a wife and diildren. 
Thie ftf^^Mflrs to be going on, witibsl^ht sbedet 
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of difference, over the whole United States, and 
18, in truth, the inevitable consequence of their 
geographical and political situation. The Ami^ri- 
cans assure us that it cannot possibly be altered. 
Perhaps not^ At all events, it must be submitted 
to, but whether for good or for evil, is not now the 
question* The real point is, whether or not any 
modified restraint can be placed upon the opera- 
tion of such powerful principles of human action 

» 

in the case of the young men of that country, so 
as to give them, along with their present advan^^- 
tages, those also which spring out of classical 
knowledge ? — I fear not. 

What answer, for instance, can be made to a 
lad of sixteen, who sees before him so wide and 
tempting an area for his immediate exertions to 
expand themselves in ? Who is certain that if he 
marries to-morrow, with scarcely a dollar in his 
pocket, he may rear up half-ardozen children in as 
many years, and maintain them in abundance, tall 
they are in a state to shift for themselves? Or 
who begs you to tell him in what respect Ghreek 
and Latin, or the differential calculu8,.will advance 
his project of demolishing the wilderness, andpeo* 
pling the ground where it stood ? Or how a know- 
ledge of the Fine Arts vdll improye the discipline 
of a gang of n^roes on a rice or cotton planta* 
tion ? You can really say nothing in reply. For 
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wbat instnietion you give him in reading and^ 
writing he is most gratefial ; but for all the graces 
of literature, or the refinements of science, or ihe 
^egancies of polished societies, he cares not half 
a straw. In. fact, they are so much in his way» 
that if he chance to have picked ^any of Uiem up^ 
he feels tempted afterwards to fling them from him 
as troublesome encumbrances, only tending to ex^ 
cite distrust in those unqualified to appreciate such 
attainments* 

I do not say that it is exactly the same in every 
walk of life ; for the church, and medicine, are 
professions which do certainly require consider^ 
able atudy — I mean some further degree of appli-* 
cation than mray other profitable pursuits which 
stand wide open to the youth of America. Even^ 
however, in these walks — I speak now from the 
authority of the Americans themselves— there is 
the greatest possible difficulty in fixing young men 
long enough at collie. Innumerable devices have 
been contrived, with considerable ingenuity, to 
remedy this evil, and the best possible intentionSv 
by the Professors and other public spirited per- 
sons, who are sincerely grieved to see so many 
incompetent, half-qualified men, in almost every 
comer of ibe country, l^e examinations have: 
been made more strict — the courses of study long^ 
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— -diequaltfieatioira higher^ and so oaoHi-^bulEall ra/ 
wn! Nolliiiig can hind' thein! 

When, howeTer, it is rscoileeted^ that in. Aaie>»j 
rica the yoiceof ihe multitude reguhtesaFery things' 
and IB in &€t omnipotent, it is not to be ezpeetad.' 
that diere ever will be foond, under snch a state, 
of thims, any set of Ejcaminators or Profes8ai%ar. 
otherTdy rf men, whca office it is to judge of, 
such qualifioatbns, or to distribote the requinte^ 
sanctions for actual business, who shall not be,- 
virtuaUy, under the iflflaenca itf this irresistible 
popular Toice. If then that voioe shaU require, aa- 
it does now require-I do not ask whether wisely 
or no1>-^faat the students shall be let out into the. 
world to seek their fortunes, no ooneeiinable force 
can keep them within the college walls* They will- 
go o£P to real bosiness in spite of the best fraisiedt 
laws to the contnuy, or the sincerest desire of the 
copier headed part of the community, who exert 
themselves, I must ;say very gallantly, to prevent 
tlie multifarious evils brought upon: the country by 
this inevitable dissemination of jso mudi <$rude 
knowledge, the deleterious eftects of which are not 
greatly remedied by their being honestly esEerted. 

This is not mere speculation, but what I.my^ 
self saw, and what every one who haa gone over 
America must have seen, in full action in all parts, 
of the country. It accords exactly with what I was 
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told, not only by Aose wlio were labovripg hard 
to check its inflnenoe, who sincerely Wed th0 
cause of letters and, science, and bitterly ddplored 
tlrair dewnfal, biit aiao by apme of the young mei^ 
themselves, the aot<»rs in thissbigulBr exjietimeiM; 
on. civil society. £yen these gentlenien were ofteqt 
^enaeieius of its mischief, they told me; butadded^ 
rsasonably enough, that no one could be expected 
to keep back while the rest of the world was pro* 
grossing* Thus many people are forced into active 
life, long befidre the time they would probably have 
ohosento come forward, had the state of things been 
different-— that isto say, had there been aciy stei^y 
demand in society for hi^er acquirements. Inon« 
woid, there is abuudant capacity, and abundant 
desire to leani in America but by no means any 
ade<|Qate reward for learning. There are excep*' 
tions, no doubt; and instances might be quoted 
of men of literature and science whose exertions 
are well repaid, but the comparative numbers ar^ 
exceedingly small when the extent of the popuk. 
tion is taken into account. 

It is by no means the fiishion, however, I may 
observe, to hold this language, generally, in Ame^ 
rica, even undftr the rose; and in pubUc not at 
all. On the contnay, almost every public speaker 
and Writer dies up this very state of things as 
the peorfeetioii of human society. Nevertheless 
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I will tiot do my acute traasatlantid iiiencU the 
injustke to take them literally at their word ; for 
I seldom fell in with a man, to whom I had an 
opportunity of talking deliberately on the subject, 
who, if he were clear-headed in other respects, and 
the question was put to him in direct terms, did not 
appear to admit, that the country was by no means 
"the better of all this haste and consequent want 
of solid knowledge. It is most true, . however^ 
that I did meet many nKure persons, who, even in 
a quiet way, did not go along with me; who re- 
solutely denied the evil, distrusted the accuracy of 
my picture, and ascribed the whole to that sort of 
delusion which, they tell us, comes over the un-* 
derstanding of all foreigners the instant they touch 
the American shore, and prevents them! from see*? 
ing the character of the people, or discovering the 
operation of causes which, but for this alleged 
mysterious difficulty, would lie within the reach 
bf any common apprehension, 
' I often wished that these persons would only 
take a small part of the trouble I was bestowing 
on the subject; but they were generally quite 
satisfied that they knew every thing about it, 
though they had never moved out of their own 
State. In this matter, however, they reasoned^ 
not unnaturally, that if, as they supposed, they 
were well acquainted with every thing in Eng-i 



land) SI fortiori, they must Imow lall about their 
own <iountry« 

' I shotdd be doing much injustice, however, to 
tnany sensible persons in that country, with whom 
i made the most agreeable and instructive ac« 
quaintance, were I not to except them A*om such 
sweeping remarks. I met some gentlemen who 
not only looked these domestic evils fairly in the 
face, but were unaffectedly desirous of hearing 
how such matters really stood with us, and often 
begged me to explain anomalies which had long 
puzzled them« 

" Pray tell me," said 1BI friend one day, **how 
it.is that you contrive, in England, to keep your 
young men of family and fortune so long at the 
public schools, and al^erwards at the universities ; 
though many of them, from all t can hear, have 
the means of marrying and settling in life ; while 
we, in this country, find it next to impossible to 
keep back even the poorest lads? They insist 
upon being allowed to go off, at an early age, to 
the unexplored back woods, to the great cities, or v 
to try their fortune on the ocean. How do you 
manage to oppose, with success, the barren classics 
to the natural desire of settling independently in 
the world?" 

^< That is very easily explained," I said. ^^Inthe 
first place, we do not maintain the doctrine Of entire 

h2 
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independence^ aecoidii^ to the. Amteriean aeoejita^ 
tion of the word, to be a good one. Moseoyer, with 
118, aU men are divided into ranks csr olasaeBf wluch, 
idthough they blend insensibly, and intermix with 
one another where they meet, are yet. very obvi- 
ously distinginshed, while the a<daiowledged rights 
and privil^es of each are scrupulously {H:e0erved» 
Every otie finds out, also, in the long run, that his 
best ehance of success and of happiness^- cwisists-in 
conforming as nearly as possiUe to the established 
haiUuts of that branch of society in which he hap* 
pens to be bom, or which he may reach. by dint 
of ettrnordinary industry or good fortune* I may 
even add, that without doing so, no man is cm*- 
sidered respectable. Every class has its own pe«^ 
culiar marks by which it is distlngiiished from all 
Ac rest ; and without these distinguishmg' chaise^ 
ters^ no man can possibly succeed permaaoitly inr 
society, whatever be his merits in oth«r respects; la- 
the learned professions, in the Churdi, in the Law, 
in the House of Commons, in the Diplomatic liaey- 
and some others,— ^ways excepting, ai you know 
very well, naval captains and country squires — 
it so happens that a certain amount of classioal 
hnowledge has been settled from time immemorial 
as the indispensable mark of a gentleman. And. 
as that amount of learning is not to be aequired 
without a long course of hard study, there is no 
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BfleapiBg fipom the prdimihary ordeal whieh expe* 
rience laa skawn that this requires* So that even 
if theiBziwt degree of knowledge I speak o£ be not 
idtimately attained in all ooaes^ fstill the whol^ 
protraeted ceremony of education must be goni^ 
tivoug^; otherwise there is no hop^ of supoess 
aftocwaeds. 

<< Besideci whieh/' I cpntinued, '' every profess 
siaB*-4ndeed^ OTery deacrtption of employment*^ 
in England, is so much overstockedy that uien aire 
ccHnpeiled to wait much longer before they go into 
Kfe than is neoessary with you, where the ground 
is comparatively little occaipied* We are gl|id» 
therefore, to find employment.for that interval of 
inaction which, must necessarily elaps^. between 
boyhood and manhood, and before -the S0ii9on of 
real Imsinesa commences, in giving young men that 
kind of knowledge .which we. know by experiencoi 
does essentially" contribute to their hap]meS8, by 
purifying their taste,, filling their minds earfy w\th 
images of the highest excdlenee,. and. shaiTp^ning 
all those faculties with which their future, fortune 
are to be carved out. Thua,.before m^^.come into 
contact with the actual world, — ^the bustling, mo^ 
ney<4nakii^,intr]gmii^ world,— their titioughts ^nd 
thdr feelings are well disciplined^ and theif manr 
ners tempered by habits of ppilienc^, so as. to iuit 
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-any particular description of dades. which in due 
time they will be called upon to perform.** 

'^ Yes, sir/' said he ; ^^ all that is very true, as 
applied to an old and crowded, artificial state of 
society, such as England ; but wherein do you con* 
^eive would consist the advantage of giving our 
young men in America the same amount of classic 
ral knowledge, supposing that possible, when their 
-present and future lives are so widely different from 
yours ?" 

' ^^ Indeed," was my reply, " I really do not see 
the practical utility of such delays and refinements, 
if men are to follow the same occupations they now 
pursue in America.'' 

^* Well, then," continued my friend, half re- 
proachfully, '^ don't you think you should be cau- 
tious in finding fault with our small acquaintance 
with the classics, and with many other things 
which differ A*om what you have been accustomed 
t05 but which mky, nevertheless, be very suitable 
to US) or, if not so, at all events irremediable in this 
country ?' 

*^ I have not the smallest wish," I answered, 
'^ to find any fault, if you would only let things go 
on, and take their chance for what they are truly 
worth ; but what calls forward such remarks as 
you allude to, is hearing many persons in your 
country claiming the highest degree of merit in 
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these rery respects, though entirely inapplicable 
to the state of your country, as well as in those 
which properly belong to you ; thus running away 
with the advantages of both conditions,^the old ' 
and the new. You are not content with possessing 
the vigorous pleasures of youth, and the broad iield 
you have got to play about in, but you claim like- 
wise the wisdom of age, and the refinements of a 
crowded society.'* 

" In what respect do we lay in this double 
claim ?" he asked. 

" Why, I hear every where in America, and 
read every where, declarations of your high-mind- 
edness and intelligence — not an hour passes that 
I don't hear of your improvements upon us— and 
of the immense distance you have shot a-head 
of Europe, in knowledge, power, wealth, and so 
forth : but when I come to closer quarters with the 
claimants of these advantages, said to have been 
gained over the Old World, and show my reasons 
for declining to concede all they ask for, they turn 
about upon me and say ; ' Why, sir, you make no 
allowances for our situation — we are a young coun- 
try — ^we want only time — we are really getting on 
very fast — do not you think so?* Thus, without 
any actual shift of wind, they put about on the other 
tack, and as sooii as their sails are trimmed afresh, 
seek to gain those favourable concessions, on the 
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score of wonderment, which. the real natnre of 
things denies, and for which self-praise, let me tell 
you, is bnt a hollow suhstitnte.'* 

" Ah, sir,*' sighed my worthy Mead, " I see 
that no foreigner can ever be made to understand 
our character." 
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CHAPTER X. 



We left Boston on the 23d of October, 1827, 
after a stay of nearly three weeks, greatly pleased 
with the plaee and with the people; and muob 
gratified as well as flaftered by the reception we 
had every where met with. 

The fashion of living at boarding-houses pre* 
vaila tbere» as it does every where else in the 
United States; and we were fortunate in meeting 
a very pleasant party of fellow^lodgers at the house 
where we remained during our stay* The cold 
and formal haUits of which we had complained in 
most other places, were exchanged in this agree- 
able city for a greater degree of frankness than 
we had seen before. The gentlemen at the board- 
ing-honse, indeed, won dur particular regard by 
the friendly attentions they paid to our little com- 
panion, who was often left at home, while we were 
enjoying the hospitality of our other acquaintances* 

I happened to look into the dining-room one day, 
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upon hearing the child screaming with delight, 
when I found these good-natured people had al- 
lowed the young traveller to mount the table, and 
to run backwards and forwards from one end to 
the other. Each of the party had a segar in his 
mouth, from which he gave her little ladyship a 
broadside of smoke, as she passed along the line, 
according to the best principles of naval tactics. 

I had, however, many sharp, amicable discus- 
sions with my* friends at Boston, on the thousand 
and one topics which arose between us ; but I must 
do them the justice to say, that I have rarely met a 
more good-natured, or perhaps I should say, a more 
good-tempered people ; for during the whole c^ourse 
of my journey^-though I never disguised my sen- 
timents, even when opposed to the avowed &lyojit^' 
ite opinions of the company — I never yet saw an 
American out of temper. I fear I cannot say. 
half so much for myself; for I was often a good 
deal harassed by these national discussions, when 
the company and I took our station on the opposite 
Poles of the question. But it is pleasant to have 
it in my power to say, that I cannot recall a single 
instance in which any thing captious, or person- 
ally uncivil, was ever said tame, though I repeat- 
ed, openly, and in all companies, every thing I 
have written in these volumes, and a great deal' 
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more than^ iipoti cool Reflection, I choose to say 
Bgain. 

In the course of the day, we reached Provideiice^ 
the capital of the State of Rhode Island; having 
averaged somewhat less than seven miles an hour, 
which I record from being considerably the quicks 
est rate of travelling we met with any where in 
America. 

' From Providence, we wished to^proceed to Hart- 
ford in Connecticut,, a distance of seventy- two 
miles, by an extra stage, and at our own time ; for 
we found it very unpleasant not to have the power 
of stopping when any thing Interested us. The 
stage proprietor, however, would not let us have 
an extra, unless we paid for the whole nine places. 
£ven this I did not object t6, though we had ge*^ 
n^aUy secured the whole carriage for the hire of 
mx seats. But when we came to understand one 
another, it proved that, even if I did hire the whole 
vehicle, stUl the time was not to be our own ; for 
if the conveyance went with us at all, it must start 
at a certain hour, and rim straight through in one 
day, without stopping any where* As this was 
defeating the object in view, and the proprietor. 
Was inexorable, we amused ourselves in walking 
up and down this busy town, looking in at every 
place where we thought carriages or horses might 
be hired* But there was not a man in the place 
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who vravid take ,mt om aojr tonm; md at last W4 
were compelled to engage our places in next pioniT 
ing'is mail stage, 

T!he. iiominal hoiu: of startingt waa fiv^ m tba 
]([iiQnuii^ ; but as every thing in Ameriqa corner 
Boonec than one expects^ a great tall roai^ walked 
intQ the room at ten minutes before four o'clock, 
to say it wanted half an hour of five ; and presentr 
ly we heard the rumbling of the stsige coming to 
the. door, upwards of thirty minutes before the 
tameapecified. 

- Fortunately, there were only five passengers, s^ 
that we had plenty of room^ and a^ the moroing wa^ 
fine,, we might have, enjoyed the journey nuich, had 
we not been compelled to start 90 miserably early» 
At the village of Windham, we dined in a cheerr 
f ul aunny parlour, on a neatly dressed rqpaat, ex? 
eellent in every- way,, and with veiy pleasantf chattel 
company. The whole dinner party were absorbed 
m vehement discussions reeqpecting the endless Pre* 
sidential queation, which in country as. weli as iK 

• 

town, appeaml to occupy all men's minds» mom* 
ing, noon, and night. I joined as well aa Lcpidd 
in these conversatioiis, though sorely perplexed iH 
trying to follow the rambling' nature of theae.New 
£nglanders' talk ; for they wandiared from the to? 
pic to the right and to the left iu sudt a way, that 
I often quite lost sight of the original point. They 
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irereexlaremeiy bitter against GtsnmJl Jad]Ukai> one 
of the cazididateB; biit what I then thdug^ht odd- 
efiough, they Trere not mudi more favouraUy dis^ 
posed, indmdnaUy^ to Mr Adains, his opponent. 

We made out oiir serenty-two mfles in fourteen 
hours and a half, or nearly five nules an houxs over 
a rugged, hiUy, disagreeable road as ever was seen« 
When going up the steep parts, the pace wad tery 
dow; but to compensate for this, we genei^ly gal«. 
loped down ; and frequently,* also, wbte thcf aseeat 
was short, made a noisy canter of it, right up« At 
every four or five miles, we stopped to Water the, 
horses, and to give out and take in the mail«begs, 
which were never ready at the postH^ffiee.' Then 
we had the most troublesotoe of idl jobs to go^ 
through, that of changing coaches, no less than four, 
times ; all these things, togefther with frequent 
stops to have a gossip and a glass of brandy, niadei 
the day seeim endless. 

In the course of the 25dL of OetolMK*, 'spent at 
and near Hartford in<Donliecticut, we visited .three 
very^ important p(uUic establishments, all of fiiist- 
rate excellence in their irespectiTe lines. The States 
Prison, the Asyknu for die Deaf and Dumb, and 
tftie Institution for the Insane. Thd prison, or pe^ 
nitendary, is upon the Auburn plan already deseri-* 
bed, where the separation of the convicts at night 
ibcoQiplete-<-h»rd labour aodinlenQeare rigorottsljr 
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euforced throughout the day^^solitaiy meab in the 
cells-^-and where all soeial intercourseamongst the 
prisoners is effectually interdicted ; no intercourse^ 
indeed, of any kind being allowed, excepting only 
that salutary communication which every one of 
«.», WW 1» i. i. .. lib^y ^ bddZia. .h. 
resident clergyman, on Sundays* This excellent 
establishment had been only three months in ope* 
ration when we saw it ; but such appears to be the 
mmplicity of all parts of the system, that eveiy 
thing had fallen into its place with the precision 
of habitual order, just as happens with the machi* 
nery of military or naval discipUne, 

The Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hart-4 
ford has the merit of being the earliest institutiim 
of the kind established in America. It is under ad** 
mirable management ; but there is nothing respect* 
ing it so peculiar as to call for particular notice. 

In one of the rooms we saw a very interesting 
person, a young woman born deaf, blind, and 
dumb. It appeared that some of the other girls . 
had been trying to bring her to the room in whick- 
we werc^ standing, which attempts had discompo* 
sed her wonted serenity a little, foib the expression 
of her countenance was at first by no means agrees 
able. But in a few minutes Mr Gallaudet, the 
benevolent and able manager of the establishment^ 
by patting her gently en the cheek, pressing her 
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bands between his, and using other little blandish- 
ments which he knew were pleasing to her, gra* 
dually brought a smile to her lips, and then, cer- 
tainly, the expression of her countenance was most 
engaging. She took our hands, felt our clothes 
minutely, took my watch in her hand, examined 
the chain and seals, and seemed desirous of show- 
ing that she knew how to wind it up. Her nume- 
rous mute companions who stood round us, appear- 
ed much interested in her. A needle and thread 
was brought, which she threaded by the assist- 
ance of h^ tongue, after four or five ineffectual 
attempts. 

While looking at a creature differing from om*- 
Aelves in so many respects, we are tempted to ask, 
what can a mind so circumstanced be thinking of ? 
What images — what combinations of ideas can it 
be contemplating ? It is like conjecturing what 
the inhabitant of another planet is about ! Indeed, 
I felt several times as if I were in the presence of 
ft being of a different order, and was conscious of 
a feeling somewhat akin to awe. It may be some- 
thing of this kind, perhaps, which makes people in 
a rude state of society hold idiots in reverence. 
May it not be that they seem to belong to another 
race ; and, if to another, why not to a higher ? It 
is true, there was no idiocy^in this case; on the 
contrary) evidently the workings of regulated in- 
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tellect ; but bow r^ulated? or bow employed? 
-were questions utterly beyond tbe reach of human 
•research.. 

Every one is now fiuniliar with the peculiar style 
jof writing of these dieerful-loold]:^ a^d happy 
people, tfac^ deaf and dumb ; but I think the foUow«* 
iDg desoription of Nis^ara may amuse, as well as 
instruct, for it k quite as intelligilde as any other 
with which I anx acquainted. 
\ ^' Of the Gatiarat^t. .By a ymmg^ mati eighteen 
years of age, born deaf and dumb x-^ 
. ^f Tbftiaamagang^Pidl that is naturally made by the 
Alm^hty, is caused by the source of the Tiver St 
Lawnence, in which its passage tuns firom Iiake 
Erie into Lake Ontorip. Th& eatai^act is called 
the Falls of IBagara. ;It*is uncertainly said, 4hat 
it IB the largest and onkibiest in the world. It il 
about one^famidved and liffy feetrpei^pendsealar, 
and it runs Kke « hmrse «hoe. It can ^pckxt h» wat 
ters into Ab Atlantic Ocean. Wb^n any <^ liie 
persons in«it the ails, I thhik he is amaaing a« 
seeing it, .that, makes him attaeklt, and whto hiQ 
is^iHEprndent, to go an4 fall violently into it. It 
is^Mdless far die flails to run continttaQy, yet it 
teakes those who are.d^ghted tosee itsxemtiosi^t 
It is said) tfaalponeoirlifae Indiana slept in m eane^ 
^v'hidlvwaEr bound tD!lifiB root of a^treewitkaropei 
^When a 'wUts 'n^in saw him asleep, he r^oftoed 
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that he broke the rope out of the root ; and wben 
Ihe canoe vras afloat, the Indian o))ened his eyes^ 
and immediately took his oar and rowed; but he 
left it ; 80 he was fond of drinking some dpifituous 
liquors, and when the Falls swaUowed tip the ea^ 
noe, which fell down, his limbs < were aUlNPoken^ 
kai perished.'' 

Our last Tifiit was to the Conncjctic^ -Iletreat 
for tiie Insane.' The title given't6it%illre(»dl the 
^eldbrated estal^hment for the same benevolent 
jpfurp^s^at York.'. At Hartford, howtever, the moral 
tfeaiment, and the system <if gentleaess^are oar^i* 
ried even stiU lardier, as I undeiBtand, tiian in 
lii^;land« 

. 'Many* persons approadi this- «ulje<$t with . dis^ 
gust — ^some with apprehension— ^and all, oTiiearly 
dl, ^rbm they first «bme into actual cefntaiet with 
k, iwiih feefings of gpea^ unmsiness. A Uttle reso-s 
lute practiee,^ however, 'soon 'beniHlies "these un-!^ 
^NMiby conadivatioB6,-or it -yed^ceslbem within 
ill 4;be -control tluit^s neCedsa^iferanyuseM in^ 
veatigliti<m of liie'suliject. v At least so I found it in 
Amefriioa, f or l^ougb I ^seuldnever bring myself to 
examifteL^uclx plaices at home, tbe-difficulty vanish^ 
ed when the trial was ^bdai^ made as a- matter* 
lif duljr* But { ^ijf^k upon thiSj and upon many 
^ther poiniB in the^e Ammcan^enquiriee, witbmuch' 
skicer^ distrufet itf vff own ^eondusions. 1%# 
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mere wish to see and to represent faithfully is not 
enough. It is not very easy, in the first place, 
to get at every thing we ought to examine in such 
places, in order to form a right judgment upon the 
questioii in hand« We have often not time, ai^d 
3|;ill more frequently have not sufficient prepara- 
tory knowledge, to make the proper enquiries. And 
eyen when in presence 6f the things we have heen 
^eekmg for, how difficult is it to. look at them 
aright ! It will not unfrequently happen, too, that 
a casual misconception of a fact, sends us away 
with more error than knowledge ; and I have ^m^ 
tipies seen people of good sense visit the same in- 
stitution on the same day, and even in the sam^ 
company, and yet leave it impressed with v^ry 
opposite opinions. 

Dr Todd, the eminent and kind physician in 
charge of the Retreat^ gladly communicated his 
plans, and showed us over every part of this noble 
establishment, — a model, I venture to say, from 
which any country might take instruction. The. 
institutions at Hartford, which> indeed, are not to 
be excelled any where, not only do high honour to 
this part of the Union^ but are .every way credit^ 
able to the nation generally* 

Dr Todd's method is to treat every insane patient 
as if he were a reasonable being* This would bei 
useless^ of course, as applied U> idiocy, or that 
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class which bears ,the terrible name of Mani» 
Ferox; but even with them he observes the same 
principle as much as possible. When a patient 
is brought to the Retreat, the physician conyerses 
\rith him freely ; ' and, without attempting to de- 
ceive, states all that is known of his case, explains 
that he ii^ brought there for the purpose of being 
cured of a disease which happens to affect his 
mind, as it might have done his body; that ha 
trill have every possible freedom, consistent with 
his own safety, and the comfort of his friends; 
but that he must conform exactly to the regular 
tions established for the good order of the house. 
' The same cordial, unreserved system is pursued 
from first to last ; and even if there be no cure in 
ihe end, still it must diminish greatly the misery 
of the patients. Nor need I observe how much ' 
a knowledge of this fact is calculated to alleviate 
the affliction of friends, who, after aU, may often 
be the parties most in need of commiseration. 
'• In practical iUustration of this system, Dr Todd 
carried us to a neatly furnished parlour, where we 
found eight or ten females, seated at their work. 
Instead of showing them off like monsters, he in- 
feodueed us to each of them, and encouraged con- 
versation as if all the company had been in per<* 
feet health. 
It is curious to observe how much the fiuicy 
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»om^iw» taisim ^ftmmmn ^f Hk^ iboioglkU whan 
W9 9xe aigs^^ ill 9Uok demHory eiMiwies. Ajb 
tbft P«^Uei»tii8ary9 we feoeiM i^rixm wa& written in 
ttvmy Qaii«teA«n^ tbougK 9e«Ke el these culprits^ 
M we i^pjuttied thj^nik proved to W very trust* 
vorthy keii|ier« ! Amm^t tbe Peef «a»d Dumb^ 
Ae aoimd ef « veiee i»a4e w etiart^ while «t the 
Insane EstabUdkn^eni it l^efced quite stocenge ta 
•ee people teUdag*^ ist isoiaii^giiy-— iu» we forgot, that 
neither sifettfi^. nor sie^udQ w^e ehftractefistkit 
vneKek 

> The felleivlng eastncte fi^wm tihe Xteport. oiF tht 
Visiting PhyeiemiM ^i the Belreat «iti Hartfordi 
viU» I hare n^ d^ulu^ he irend with interest. The 
nDnmn in the first paxt is- impo«tant» and: gives 
aim an oppK^rtnuatj^ of mymg^ that. aU oimr Awer iea» 
i observed that, in sneh eiSees of emotive beoev^ 
Iwoe» the share taJbm by the ladies was ef fixst?- 
rale pracftical: eenseqn^s^* ^' Th« <jkarae^rs of 
the keqfK^re^ the oenditien and treatment of the in- 
dividual patients^ and» through the* mediimt of the 
ladies^-^who alwajf^ eeisqiese a iiart of the Com- 
mitten on these oeeairionsk--*-*the household eoneems 

of the Instittttiesi^ havebeeA examined every montbi 

• 

by your Conunittee,. sod in sU these respeeta w^ 
are enabled to qpeak with deeided ayjurobatioa* 

^^ Of the moral and medical managemeayt> of tbf 
iatfeenti^ the Ccwunittea are bound to ^ve a biief 
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lirtafl; mihe g^ieral plan of treatment adopted 
at t&is Inatitutioii is more or less original, and di^ 
ft« in some nu^rW xeBpect. frrthat pureed 
ait any othor hesfitaU 

<^ la r^ispfei W tbo moral and iiiAellectual treat* 
ment, the first business of the physician, on the 
•tei»«. af a patiant, is to gain hi. entire «cwfi- 
deiMW. Widi thia viaw^ he is treated with th^ 
grevlest Idndigyess, luiwever violent bis conduct 
l»ay be, — j^ idlo^ed all the Kberty which his case 
admits of, and is made to understand, if he is still 
<^vppibla of ra00ct]oii, that so ffur from having |ur* 
lived nt a mad-house, where he is to be confined, 
he has come to a pleasant and cheei*ful residence^ 
tir)ies^ all IdiadBass and attention will be diown 
lri«» a«d wbffl* eT«7 means wiU be employed for 
the veeovflvv of hia health* la ease eoereion and 
eonfinemeni beeom« necessary, it is impressed up. 
4m hia mmi^ tii^t this is njott done for the purpose 
of pwnisiment. but for his own safety and that of 
. hia keq^rs. In no case ia deception on the patient 
aoa^oyed, or allowed; on the contrary, the great* 
^t frankness^ as well as kindness, forms a part of 
the moral treai^ent* His case is explained to him, 
and he ia made to understand, as far as possible, 
tiie reasons why the treatmeint to which he is sub* 
jected has become necessary. 

'^ By this coarse of intellectual xnanagemmitB it 
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ha^ been found, as a matter of experience :at our 
Institution, that patientft-^who had always been 
raving when confined witbcflit being told the rea- 
son, and refractory, when commanded instead of 
being entreated — soon became peaceable and do- 
cile. - 

** This kind treatmient^ of course, does not apply 
to idiots, or those labouring under low grades of 
mental imbecility; 'but it is applicable to every 
other class of mental diseases, whether maniacal 
or melancholic* 

"In respect to the medical and dietetic treat-^ 
inent, it also varies essentially in the main from 
the course adopted at other hospitals. 

"Formerly, patients labouring nnder mental 
diseases were largely medicated, chiefly by elne^ 
tics, cathartics, and bleeding. At the present lime, 
this mode of treatment has given place to ihtellee- 
tual and dietetic regimen, in most European hos- 
pitals. The physician of our institution has intro- 
duced a course of practice diifering from both these. 
But partakinig more or less of each. He combines 
moral and medical treatment, founded upon the 
principles of mental philosophy and physiology. 
Li one class of cases moral, and in anothier medical 
treatment, become the paramount remedies ; bat 
in each class of cases both are combined. 

** The proportion of cures which have been ef* 
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^itected at our Retreat has satisfied your committee 
that the mode of treatment there adopted is higUy 
salutary and proper. During i}ie last year, ther0 
liaye been admitted twenty-three recent cases, of 
BThidi twenty^ne recovered, a number equivalent 
to 91/,; per cent. The whole number of recent 
eases in the institution during the year was twen- 
^y-fiigl^t) of which twenty-five ha'^e recovered, equal 
to 89^5 per cent. 

*^ At two of the most ancient and ceUinted 
institutions of tiie same kind in Ghreat Britain, the 
j^r centage of recent cases cured has been from 
thirty-four to fiftyrfour. In^ our own country, at 
iwo highly respectable institutions, the recent cases 
cured has amounted to from 25 to 51 per cent." 

On the 26th of October we proceeded to New 
.Haven, which is also on the Connecticut, and is 
considered, alternately with Hartford, the capital 
vof the State ; for the le&islature meet first at one 

arrai^ement requires tiie annual transfer back- 
wards and forwards of all the records and other 
papers, to which reference has to be made during 
the session. It reminds one. of those old times, 
^when Parliament met one session at Oxford^ the 
next in London. 
We visited on our way an establishmoit recently 
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«et a-going by a very Bpirited private individual^ itr 
rivalry of ilte cefebrated Mifitary Seminary at West 
Peint^ *iHiidb, as I kave mentioned before^ is sup* 
|K>rted at the public expense* Hie founder and 
manager was absent, but the professor of mathe-> 
matios recrived us most kindly ; and under bis gtUr 
(iaaioe we iiospected the difRerent parts lof Ms esta*^ 
Mifi&ment, wbicb^ tbougb net yet equal to its mer- 
del, is highly creditable to the sidll and industry- 
Msf the projectoir. 

While we were taUdng iii tbe court-yard, £niier 
K^as announced; and tiie profestror begpng us t6 
Walk with him, ^we entered the grestt hall together. 
The principal body t>f the young men, assemble* 
on the exercising ground, were marched to dinner, 
to the sound of drum and fife, in very good orden 
About a doeen of the students, faoweVer, were first 
adndtted ast»irters, and I n^tood in perfect astonish- 
ment at the scene wbidL ensued* 

In all countries, old as t^ell as new, gentSemen, 
to their shame be it saxd| ckrve abominably ill; 
ibut I had no expe«^tion of seeing any tMng so 
Ifrimitive as what now took place. The meat was 
litercdly hacked and torn to pieces. In a few mi- 
nutes afterwards, at a given fifigbal, thie otbet stu- 
dents entered, and thet^ commenced such an ex- 
hibition of feeding— or devouring, 1 may call it- 
Its wonld haire ^cited ^e sdmii^on of a coi'mo- 






lumps of meat down their throats with dtcirhiiivisiB) 
trhile miliars liel|«di tfaMX6eSv«6) tw^D oor lliree at a 
time, mtih th«it eiwa kisivM tssA. Ibdbcg, itmcL iim 
swDCiec&skl Ift^lyiife^ner^wra&yliHaag^^findifl^ 
gre^aidi^. 

I relate ^eise «ir&oiiifiiaBc^ M% cei^i^ly Att^ 
any purpose f>f fi^tole, »»r as iMMer «of ftt^e 
cwrfioiEity, 1s^ in thto li^^ liiftt %be dkitiliem^lMl 
remaxte of « stra&gi^ i])&y>eofatt^i^ III mmt A^ 
gtieerto remedyi^ gnevotts adrfbt^tegMdhreedkig^ 
as that jtist SesenbeA. It w3t %^ oliservecl^ tliat I 
have, np to tMs motMnt, sMEbasfy ftv^cd laia^ 
Mng aBui^ons in my ti«mdi^ %& «Hytyf thosse polnlM 
isi domestic tnanncrfi wimm, in e^onsiecfftMATft 01 4m 
diffietrenee l>etw&e& Jkmcinciai «tnd Gn^idhL tMage% 
appear repngnsml: to ottr tai^fces. Bnt I hope llml 
hi speaking of tins pnUib c^stahltshm^nt, I ishsll 
have ^eik no offimce, hy laMng tioidoe til Mi idTfl 
wlueh might 80 csBKiIy hfe iieniefiied. In '^vHbat ire* 
spectyit may ^ isSt^SL^ t^ocdd the^ritnfiefs, and ^sttier 
pursuits of young men at ^ese imBtary «nd lit^ 
rary seminaries, 1)e injttrdl Tby reqinring of diem 
to cut their meat deeentfy, und «it it feifturely? 
Or from making it impemttTO upon tib^m %o d^ 
port fliemsdves at table, aiseor^Bng to ^fliofi^ tiAMft 
and <Ai8toin8 ei^tiAiish^ w maXten «f toftm^ 
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amongst gendenieu in every othc^ ciyiliased part 
of. tlie world ? 

. JiextdAyi we did a good deal of duty in ti^e 
vrvy, of sightHseouig 9lt, New Haven* Qilr guide 
:wa6;Prof^e03or SiUioumT^ra gentleman well knowa 
to the scientific. w;orld as editor of a valuable pU- 
ioBopbiqa} jouri^^ wUcbrbei^rf hk n^ 

^ale jQaU^e, of c^ucm^ was the eUef object of 
attra^tipA} fUD^d it,wa|3 extren^j agreeable to s^ee 
so' many good old Usages .and orthodox noti(»Qeu 
kept ,np a^ ri|gprQU8ly,,,ikll thmgs considered^ as 
jpossjUlil^. How long the . able and jealous prp;- 
fessops of thi^ 9f4fib^^^ est^lii^hment will l^e 
al^le to. 9t9m f£fectuaUy,that deluge of innovation 
^d woiuld^beimprovemei^ts in doctrine, discipline^ 
lu^d pui^uits» which IS sweeping oyer the re^t of 
the country, and oblUeirating so many of the land* 
m^rks of experience I cannot pretend to. say. 
jyc^nwbile^ ev€^ thiiig that came uoder my nqr 
ticpf ,s<i^med judiciously .regulated. The coiirses 
^f study .weirei^par^ntly well n^anaged, and thp 
pei^iod. Required was rather longer than we had 
}ieard spoken of iii other plac^« But there is 
liere, I suspect, as in. every other iiistitution in 
Americi^, almost insuperable difficulty in prevail<r 
.ing upon th(^ persons, essentially most interested, 
to rexnain long enough in training before they start 
in the vehement race of busy life. 
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.After an eaxly dmner, we drove oiit oi the to^vn 
to the 6raye-yard| one of the prettiest burying 
places I ever saw. It oectipiefir an area of twenty 
.acres, laid ont in avenues, and divided by f ows of 
!tree8 Into lots fbr the different inhaMtants. Hieeie 
iconnectinglafies or roads are not gravelled, but laSi 
4own in grass, as well as Ae intermediate spaces, 
which are spdtted 6Yer vfitix handsome monuments 
4of all sizes and forms, giving a lively instead of a 
^pomy air, to the whole scene. 
. There is Certidnly some itaprovement in thil^ 
/compared With the practice of huddlnig together 
00 matay graves in the confined space round the 
places of worship in a populous city. The idea of 
death and its eatthly consequences is smd, and 
fi|>bably with truths to aid the purposes of reli- 
gion. 'But it surely does not follow, that these 
purposes areless usefully served in such a cheerful 
place as I have been describing, than by the asso- 
/ciadons connected with a soppy churchyard, where 
iht mourners sink anlde-deep in a rank and offen* 
aive mould, mixed up with brok^i bones and frag- 
ments of coffins ; or that the cause of virtue is ad- 
'vanced by the recollection of coughs, colds, and 
rheumatisms out of number, caught whilst half a 
d^MEen old feUows, with long-taOed, threadbare 
black coats, are filing up. a grave, for which they 

Ihemaelves might seem the readiest tenants.- 

12 



It wag a Htmg cold day-^-^4mt tbe Irun ^li^Giii^ ^ut 
plea^ntl]^ om sea and Ibm A, mid %rigti1!0iied tip 1^ 
last dying tints of the tmtnnito. Altelt an ainndifig' 
0erai»Md,' we gsone^ 4be 1>I50^ of 'a %asfillic lidge 
&eliig the fioutli^ ^xM^y rettemiMkig in ^ ge^ 
logical diarfletet*, in height, and pietniresqvte ap» 
peartnice, tire weU-knoweL diiff e^isd Sidilfbiityv 
Cittgft neas" Bdfailmrgi. ^^o^ydiflkjBrcfRcewhSeli 
I eottU. dieeover was in tffais ^ti^ k^g %lad wiA 
a forest of young •Oiak«4iwei5^ ^mongi^t -WbMk ih^ 

TtaHee* 

Oinriiext vMt ^ipa» «o a ^am ^ <emifiidei*aMe 
^iterest, and mach .^Iidbtmted in iAt^ «ai^ hiistb- 
sies of America. It eeMiB tkit 4bvee 'o{kh6M held 
men who satin jif^nimtilpc^ (Chek Kin^ tv>er#" 
«hi wn to New Ei^laid 4a 1666^ aftel'thii^Resionh' 
tion,.and, daring the an^ddasperiodwhSdhsttoeeed-- 
«d5 when tikeir blodd was ei^erly sit>t^ht ftnr, "Aiey 
were «fib6n cMyi&fMflled to^ ib fthe4firt^ 
430iiKpIete^der«e88. it is<gieiie3M% Mliei^ed lliat 
4heir {dace of seenrity wad a dark iwreni) Ite'med 
hy the oi<6rerhiaighig rodks, a mile or twi> to the 
Eastward of the cK£% just mea^oned. ThetiMoes of 
these r^cides weie Cktffe, Whalley, at^ OiacweB ; 
and their rel^reat is stitl ealkd 'the Jndge'^ Oave. 

In the evening, I had the pleasixre ef being m^ 
troduced to Mr Noah Webster, ef Kew llaven, a^ 
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ge&lfleiiiaai ^¥o lias 1>een occupied iluring Hie last 
forty years of bis life in piiepaiiiilag a dictwtaarf ^f 
l]ie English language, whicli, I imd, has since 
b^n published. He intrudes in It all the toehnidil 
expressions conneeted with the leolis and bcienees. 
Thus giying, he hopes, as complete a pictoze «s 
possiMe of ^e Engl«ik lang«^ige, as it stands at 
tUs mornen!!;, tm hoth ^des of ^ Attentie. 

We)iadap3e9isKi!it discnssion^m ihe %tteof iw^uit 
asre cafled Aineiieanis]]^ ^anxi^ ivhk^ lie ga^ me 
«(fmeiiewtii!fi;f^6nthiBmA)$ee^ Beceviteiided ^t 
'lffi8^n>tttttrjnften had ^el only a light t» adept tamr 
^mnnAs, hW. nmte ^^SgtA tbvmiSifth^ iangittige%o 
euit thie noYelty of the^kcnfiuestaaiees, geografkical 
and poli'fical, in ndnch thisy iv«ire ^plaeidd. HeftdHy 
i^reed "with me, howei^er, in i^iyiagr ^t^ whisee 
there was an eqncdly^eirpi^^sdve iSn^ish w^^d, cat 
and dry, it ought to he used in preference <lo H newir 
one. ^^ Neverthelei^" «G»d he^ ^< It h %uate sn- 
^poBsflble to vUfp the preigteesHjf kngnage^t is like 
the course of the Mississippi, the motion <fl whie&, 
at times, is scarcely pM*ceptiMe; yet even then 
it possesses a momentiKtn^fidte ki«fiastildek it is 
lihe same with the }angu»ge we wfe ^^aldng «f. 
Words and expressions will he forced into use, in 
spite of all the exeitiens ^f all 4he writ^ta iU ijre 
world/' 
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" Yes,*' I obseryed ; , " but surely such innoTBf 
tions are to be deprecated ?' 

** I don't know Aat," he replied. ** If a word 
become universally eurr^it in America, wfaete 
Eiiglislx is spoken^ wl^y should it Aot tftke its star 
tion in the laiiggage?' 

.'< Be<|a|is^'^ I saidy ^' there are wotds e^mf^ 
already ; an4 it ,4>idy epufsMi maltei% and hurts 
the .€;au6^ o£ letters to intrpdafie sudx wards;'' 

<^ But|? s^id.he, reasoaably enpugh, >^ tn.EBg*. 
land such aungi>.h«pp«ii am:r«n4» «i>d» in pr«c<»i 
of time, your new Fords find their way aarosa^ 
Atlantv^ Bi^ ^re joppm^rated in thespokea lai^ 
guage here^ In )£ka mmm^" he added^ ^^ many 
of qui: wop3i)s, hei?etolbre not uaed in England^ have 
gradually, cre|i^ ia tlfBre, aad are aowan acknow- 
ledged part of the language* The interchange, in 
shorty is inevitable ; and, whether desirabie or not, 
cannot be ft(9ppe4» or c^ren essentiaUy modlfiedL" 

I ^eii bim^wibnt ha meant to do in fUs mailer 
in h]^ dicjfcionaiy. . 

*^ I i9i9an,'Mie said^ ^^ to give every word at pre- 
sent in gen^ral nse»aad hope therd[>y totsontiHSmte 
in sQm« d^ee. to fix the language at its present 
station. This cannot he done eampletely ; but it 
inay.be p(;>ssible,to do a great deal.'- 

I begged to know wludi he proposed to do with 
those words which were genersUy pronounced di& 
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fefently in the two eountries. ^ In that case,'' said 
he, ^* I would adopt that which waa most consonant 
to the principles of the English language, as deno- 
ted bjr die analogy of similar words, without regard- 
ii^ which ade of the water that analogy favoured. 
Por example, you in England imiversally say cM* 
valry'-^we as generally say slAvalry ; but I should 
•certainly give it aoeording to Acfirst way, as more 
•consistent with the principles of Ihe language. On 
ibei odier hand, your way ^f pronouncing the word 
deaf is dief'^ouis, as if it were written deef;^ and 
as tins is the correct mode, from which you have 
deputieif I'shali adhere to the American ivay.'* 

I WM at first smpiised whfen Mr Webster as- 
sur«d me theire witre not fifty words in all which 
wereuaedinAnieiicaandiiotinEnglBnd, hutlhave 
eeclai]ily not been able to collect nearly that ntim* 
ben He teld me too^ wlMit I did not quite agree 
4o at the lime, but whidk subsequettt !enquiry hiDs 
confiimed as fiur as it has gone, that, with very 
few exceptions, all these apparent noVellies are 
merely old Englisfawords, brought over to America 
by the early settkrs, beii^ curveikt at home when 
ihey e^ out oa their pilgrimage^ and here they 
have remained in good use ever since. 

On the 29th October, we proceeded in a steam- 
boat tcom New Have% down what is called Cong 
Iskmd Sound, and through the welL'known nar* 
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wem p$m ^MA 1)eiira the omtneii* nirine ^ M^» 

^bles. B»t«i k was almost dark befero we reack- 

-ei Hew ¥0rb^ we wen A^ptired^ fer die «ecoi]d' 

-fiBi% of a ^ieir «tf tUs mciste *ckf ctt «pfiPo«eUB|g 

•it hy wtsix(t% 

N«sft ^mmiSBg we raved iOK^^ 
now asuttflifed a JSwaiHar^ iioatte aoit of look to our 
«(yeft. ^Ali tfaKt vkfettbry, dreMdjr Ulsd <^ ^dfe«t 
whicii tibe slt»ige raa^tttpe ^dF mtfw Md old el^eets 
]nd eKcited ^m. fimt latidiisg irom Eiiglaiid, luid jso 
^eompletoly fted, tlimt I coidd with difficultair teesSl 
"evetk a trade <of it to my nind* Tke «x|)eii€tee of 
fire nsondis'laEmtreUittg, a&dthe per{)et«9il iiefereiioiis 
ito' New York, itHd to persoae and tyiftgiB ooaateeted 
With it> bad gi'roait ato ^stafclidMd, looal lubitatieii 
n «iinr tiboQglits. We wmtemKm^ indeed, iiiade«till 
«M(re aousfble of our iSywiMUJiy wkli i^ 1^ liie re- 
newed atteatieiis and Iciiid offices of ^crv^iy desorjp- 
tioa on tlie ^part «f irteada, wlio wo«dd f^ the 
>cb«racter of home to any quarter Of the wmrld. . 
' On gomg to the ici»toB»»boa&e one day, I ^busd 
that a hox of dreeeeS) and olher tiHag8» all liable 
tb doty, had atriired in t>itf ahsence. In die hi^ 
of lading, these artidles had been aocidentally 
styled merchandise^ which ereated mane difficulty. 
'^Isn{^ose they are things that have been worn ?" 
-said the colleotor to me, with the good-natored 

of a man wishing to be civi^ and anxioas tf^ 
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tBscover an opening by wMcli Iiki offimal slricimiHl^ 
*might escape. I was, liowevet*, obliged to say tbat. 
I feared not one of tbe things bad yet been on. I 
bethought me, however, of a method of coiiAing tb 
the same pomt. *< They will all,'* I said, ^« most 
probably be worn out in travelling oV^er this comt- 
try; and if your tvish be, as I have no dotibt itii^ 
'to contribute to obr pj^ace and comfM^ on Hft^ 
journey, yon may ijertainly «^st us, by leftitig thlb 
"finery pass without delay.** I saw by the sififib 
which this speech produced, that the ieaptih^ wtoA- 
Yobe was about to be released; and accdrdxngl^ 
the doclret or cocket, or whatever it was, being in^ 
stantly signed, the goods and eliattels We^e di^lv- 
Irered from bondage in ten miniitesl 

On the M df Noveml)er, wehaft a ftakioiis ervSm 
'over the greater part of the magnificent liarbout 
of New York ; and thou^ the air was rather bold, 
^ nature looked so beautiful, that we enjoyed 
the excursion much. On the first day of eV^fifjr 
month throughout ihe year, & number of packet 
ships sail from this grand focus of American com- • 
merce, to various parts of the world ; and as they 
all start about the same hour, no small bustle is 
the necessary consequence. Exactly as the clock 
strikes ten, a steam-boat with the passengers fdr 
' the different packets', leaves the wharf, dose to b . 
Ib^utifdl public promenade called the Battery. "Wb - 
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resolved to take a trip in this boat on the morning 
in qu^tion, as i^ we had been embarking /or a 
yoyoge^ bat merely to see how things were ma-> 
jaaged^ The crow4 on the shore was immense. 
Troops of friends, assembled to take leave, were 
jostled by tradesmen, hotel keepers, and hackney 
^coaehm^n, iir^ng tKe payment of their accounts, 
And by newsmen disppsing of papers wet £rom the 
printing press, squeezing amongst carts, waggons, 
'End wheelbarro,ws, filled widi luggage. Through 
ibis crowd of idle and busy folks, we elbowed our 
-way, with some difficulty, and at last found our- 
j3(^lves on the deck of the steamer. Here a new 
jlescription of confusion presented itself. There 
were no fewer, the captain assured us, than one 
.hundred and sixty passengers on board his boat at 
that moment, destined for the different packets ^ 
each of whom may fairly be allowed to have had 
;at least one parting friend ; the crash, therefcM-e, 
onay be imagined ! 

At length we put off, sqid paddled alongside of 
two packets for Havre, two for New Orleans, and 
-one for each of the following ports, Charleston, 
London, and LiverpooL Every set of passengers 
was accompanied by a huge mountain of chests, 
portmanteaus, bags, writing-desks, bird-cagecf, 
bandboxes, cradles, and the whole family of great- 
4HMit8, boat-doabsf, umbrellas, .and parasols. Hie 
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^i^taiiift of the several packets were of course' on 
board the steamer, in qharge of their numstrous 
letter bags; while close under their lee came the 
watch maker, with a regiment of chronometers, 
which he guarded and coddled with as much care 
as if they had been his children. iThe sevjcral 
stewards of the packets formed a material portion' 
q{ our motley crew, each being surrounded, like 
the tenants of the ark, with every living thing, 
bens^ dofiks, . turkeys, to say nothing of beef and 
mutton in joints, bags of gi^eens, baskets of eggs* 
bread, and all the et cseteras of sea luxury. Slen- 
der clerks^, belonging to the different mercantile 
houses, flitted about with bundles of letters, bills 
of lading, and so forth. Some people, whom busi- 
ness prevented from accompanying their friends 
to the ships, were obliged to tak6 leave in the hot 
haste peculiar to st^am navigation ^ and I could see, 
here and there, one or two of those briny drops 
which rush unbidden to the eyelicis at such mo- 
ments — 'thoughj in truth, t^e general charaicter of 
the scena was sheer selfish bustle, in which far 

' • * ■•"*•■',■ 

more anxiety was shown about ba^age than itbout 
sentiment. 

At one end of the deck stood a very lively set 
of personages, chattering away at a most prodi- 
gious rate, as if the fate of mightiest monarchies^ 
to say nothing of Republics, depended upon their 
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oompaiiy of IVmidk ptayevfi, trithaUlJMAr la{Hl«g% 
kiadc 00rv»Bi1xs kehMffeft) &rw^t»<d% «»d tdsfi^pferies^-*^ 
jhe tiawd Baid gikter ^ Aeirgay pr ofe ofli cni . Hi^ey 
liad Iteeii aedsj^ fer «<nM tsn^ at iFteir Yerk, aail 

Ae mddf smma kml giMM >p«g^ Our ^tais temii 
•Iso tditdb, «iA %ke ^mbm moixi«rit^ die mk^Ied 
souiids ^ fto Ihss thMi fire dibfermt les^^nig^d, 
Crencfa,- SpaiowJH OeiWb&) Atdittii^ ai^ Englkh^ 

afppKTeHt eomck&Q^»BS iImiX Affiflre was any iMng^ 
fcttiaxlaiUe ai eaek a oanftekm «f 1iong«c«. We, 
iii^ed, mffpessfeA to be tbe ^nly t^o BBeoneemed 
spectators on beatd; and, aoeordingly, wore allow<2 
ed to iHnUe aboat tlie 4ibdk& unnoliced, or to 
mount Ae scaffoUKiig near Ihe machinery, or to 
fib on the benches alon^ 4iie deck, as tihese i^tna- 
tions afforded fiHnlifies for seeing and heam^ whi^ 
was going on. 

Every monad <mi board the sinps "whU^ tro 
vkited, Was et^[aged with hSs own particular 
business. ±ae oaptaSn, liie mate, l3ie crew, were 
severally employed in heaVing up the anchor, 
heistmg the higgagein, orinnuddngsaol; while 
the poor bcfwildered "passengers wandered about, 
ignorant where to go, mistalnng the forecastle for 
Aie poop, the icaboose for tbe cabin; and aH tho 
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while undergoing the torture of seeing their darling 
hags and boxes pitched about, or cast into the bot- 
tomless pit of the inexorable hold! The pilot 
roared and swore to the master, that if more haste 
w«re not made, the tide would be lost* The cap» 
tain, of course, handM over these reproaches, with 
interest, to the officers, vAi^ Wst6wed them, with 
suitable variations, on the seamen, and these again, 
though in a lower key, growled and muttered their 
tMebnations tipoa &e poor mew aoitimcik Tbe hens 
issy cackling and iqpmwlii^ in banclws of « doseA 
eadb, ti«d by ikt legs ;*«wyie 1^ figs ran mtAlf 
about, under the inflneiioe >of it «liewer of kicha^ 
nquealing in oomeert with tilie fifesasg of the flAeaflib 
fmuk At wttste pipe ef Ibe engnie 4 
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» Th£' city of. New Yoik^ and indeed. tlie wlwie 
jBtate* beerii^ ihe neaie. of timt. grand cM^M-porty 
fras at this period, November .1923^ agitated hgr 
$he tempcsit of apqiukur election; and as I vrm 
unnms to make myiielf acquainted. vdth.tlM^ der 
tails, of 4ilie maeldBery hj which snoh thii^ are 
carried forward in Ameriea, I resolved to give the 
anbject fiur play, by remaining for some time on 
ihe spot* Daring a whole month, accordSmgly, I 
devoted my time as assidnously as possible to this 
one purpose* I am quite sensible that to have dived 
completely to the bottom of all the intrigues, and 
•counter intrigues, or to have mastered the infinite 
variety and complicated ramificattims of party, as 
many weeks as I could afford days would not have 
been su£5icimit. My ol^ect, however, was differ- 
ent; f4Hr I had no hope, and no great wish, to arrive 
at a minute knowledge of circumstances not essen- 
tially connected with the general principles of the 
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system I was anxious to understand* Many isuch 

points, it is true, did come, incidentally, under my 

view,' and thus helped occasionally to explain -ano* 

malies which at first had greatly perplexed me. 

But there were still many things which I could by 

no means fiithom; and though I was som^nnes 

told that in this way I -had Idst nouch, I had' no 

l-eason, upon a further acquaintance wiA the sub* 

Ject, to think these minute particulars were of great 

oofliseqnenee, since diey genAially fainged tU|K>n 

iMMne personal comdderations haviof no.MmMsta 

*wit3i the main questbn. - 

* I fadd' myself out on liiis' oerarion, to^maiBe a^ 

^uaintance wqth all sorts (tf peofde, with mna of 

WH parties, and with persons of evseery dxffeivnt de» 

gree of standing in' the estimklab:^ 4»f ibe .p«iUio» 

In genend, I fmmd Aieae gentltemen as uiireservcd 

In their commonieatiDns as couU be wished* Of 

«otirse, very diffsrent statementB were m»cbl>y the 

'Afferent sides; and often also, enlixely. opposite 

ojnnions wa% expresiMd by peraotw-of the jsame 

^way of thinkitfg'in politiibs,:bat who took' different 

Idews as to the fittest methodof iasAiating'aslraiiger 

into such mysteries* On these ocdasioaSfliowervexv 

I hsA always abundant mtens; ready at handy of 

checking the informatioa obtainled fixmi oae mam 

by reference to that derived from otlidrB* While 

^watching the progress of events, alsc^ I oould 
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preilty gKineraDy sul^teot wbai I ii^ard to ^ ceTteui 

i «m tbuft pttrtieiitar m it^lua^ ibe degree of 
pmm wldbk X took to ftrpve nt » eoxrect kQPwJedg^ 
^tkeM sv1e9f0ti» beeMMM iihftaWu «ttid again aiPid 
spun li^ the .^eiiew^ tlMt n0 triKTeUer b^ 
Kkaiii kag mongb amoi^pl ikam to loiaw wh^t j# 
gouig an; and wnBa^iiantlyg tbat ih» opimoo^ 
tevied by fewgMm hain> b^ratofiir^ bfH^i^ in)^ 
i»Uy ha^ ajrf ]ii^iMk)a4 No maa,. a» I b«w 
MniMiiMEa^ fWB ]Npet^id t#ba fi»e from 4^09: 19 
sueh enquiries. But on tl^ Meaaio»» %t hwri^ i^ 

fluaqr of tbusa ol^aatcwj^ tbg( b^P'OfW ecioiiaoiidli' 

4BxaninQ(i faaaHly ot ^aealacudyy^F without l^ooor 
atant and feiasMiUgr aflBJatpum of "ii^^jU^qnaiifii^d lo^sii 
authoaritiaB. Ta gif«<tb»dat«^of tbeaa^maprar^Hr 
tiont ia iaqpoaittlau EYem tf^ aMaitiQii the name? 
a( the >pnraeit8 with whoKi I aomBfi»nioat4Ml» or 
to allttde to Afln^ iiowe^far i|ifysefst}y» m%^t by 
Aougkt inddieata and unfair in uMoy awes ; and 
tmUitiy this sort of tebrmBpm eofidd nol be naada 
uBeiwl for any effeetiv^ purpose ei authority, witb^ 
oat in flome degree viAdrawmg tihat eoafidentifli 
▼«!, behind whieh I Mt at the i&me most hapfjf 
and most pro«d to be admitted. I might poaaiblf 
ae¥^ have iweived this infinrmatiaciy had tboro not 



feeeot a taeii uBderstsmdinf , tliat tke wool dbjeet 
of such frank commumcations was to guidtt nqf 
immediate researches on the spot, and was never 
HiAftDt t^ W ^frntiei mi mtimc to» lmh«to;)BE&ll;e^ any 
^aaoan I TMgtie3fWgftiAa^fi4;iic»tipte> 

iqr toiasneange and WE^Uy nqf ojn, id»smr9ik ibm 
woflmgR tf iBm wfMicm^ vy^ttm^^ii AaosaofiSh^hj 

td^q^ aadt wllfct1hMiio(]^^iripwtrm€ia^ 
nwBJtow wi s^dk wiiilift^;; IwifchiwiBg sftlhrifo^tmyy 

MglittWtkgp^iWWiadite «fs*8»*. an* iwriijtjr of 
kii» wMfcs. 9ii<^ «!»% ^ tie &esln^ 
ekfflrvttlaM^ mf^ pt^kftUgr ei;a|^Q«alQi» I kayfi^ 

T^ukB.ami 9imdl».TmmiA» iiiqm^^ UMifl^ I «ball h^ 
flony if this«slMbdM0-«4(Wi^tK^^ 
••-»4n9^ GOMidMQd aft atliiiii^ts, t» a^^ 
asiiiyeet. llMirodly pi«rpMitifl^t» 4es6iibe t^ 
alftte af tilinga aa thajr ap|iap.iH> to. viaj, in tlie 
llautod SMea air tha ika^ e£ mg "vialt* Wb^theic 
Hioaa. in^taaaiona Im caaraat or poA^ is» of eanvai^ 
Mwtfter aEfior. Sfy &n^ abjaat la tor ha tharojigbr 
if uaderatood; and if X can aeconifiliak thia painty 
ttteisdlataral^ ov aeeemiary rdketioBSr siuh as they 
ara, laay stand or fiiU^ a^sea^rdiBg to draumstoBces ; 

aft fibac^ ta 4r»w fii?ash iafevaiaaaa 
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I 

for bimself from the picture I shall endeavoor i& 
present* 



The Union of the Americans as a pofitical body 
existed long antecedent to the Rerolutson of 1776^ 
which ended in the entire separation of the colonies 
from the parent Sttrte. Snch matual agrerasents* 
amongst themselyes were considered necessary to 
their safety and prosperity, long before they dream** 
ed of absolute and entire Independence* So early 
as the middle of the serenteenth oentory, sevefil of 
the colonies entered into an dBTensire and defence 

a 

les^e by the name of the United Colonies of Nd# 
England. They had a ^ Congress' which met an^ 
nually ; and eyery determination in wUeh threes 
fourths of the assembly concurred, was binding on 
the whole confederacy. This was the first of a long 
series of efforts for a more extensive and perfisct 
Union of the colonies. The Mother Country, in- 
deed, was at that time too much occupied with a 
civil war on'her own immediate soil, to ibiok of 
such remote symptotns of a wish for Independence ; 
and the Union alluded to lasted nearly half a 
century. Occasidnal Congi'esses, however, were 
held from time to time, chiefly, indeed, for the 
purpose of concerting measures for the defence of 
the frontiers, always menaced by the Indians. As 
might be expected, these meetings tended more or 
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less to familiarize the people with the idea of self- 
goyernment. 

In 1754, a Congress was called of eommissioners 
from seven of the colonies, at the instance of the 
Lords .Commissioners for Trade and the Plantar 
lions, to consider what might be the best means 
of defending America in the event of a war with 
France. The object of the KnglinTi Administration 
W9» of a more limited nature than that which the 
colonies had in view. At all events, they took 
advantage of the opportunity to promulgate various 
opinions, which, whether cause or eifect, in them^- 
selves certainly contributed to ^ve currency to 
many doctriues subsequently of great importance 
in that country. Some of the delegates^ for instance, 
were instructed to enter into articles of Union in 
peace as well as in war. The conviention also voted^ 
unanimously, that. a Union of the colonies was 
absolutely necessary for their preservation. It waa 
then proposed to have a gieneral council of dele- 
gates, to be triennially chosen by the provincial 
assemblies, and a ^ President Greneral' to be ap- 
pointed by the crown. They were to have the 
power of making laws for the government of the 
new settlements— to raise troops — ^to build forts — 
to equip vessels, and so on. They were also to 
have the power of making laws and levying taxes. 

VOL. II. K 
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But as tiiese projects wefre then thought too du- 
ring, they were rejected, not only by the crown-— 
whi^ was to have been expeeled — hut what show- 
ed plainly eao^h that the times were not yet ripe 
for revolty by every one of the proTiiicial assemr- 
Uies likewise. 

Meanwhile, Ae diffinreni colonies wejre kept in 
8»eh a state of coBslaii^ irritaliiMa 1^ their i&ter« 
nal disputes as to bewsdary fines, and charter 
lAdms^ liiat ef^en INr Franklin, in 1761^ obeer¥e^ 
that any Union of the Colonies was absohitely ia- 
posnUe^ unless brought aboal by the most gi ievous 
tfraany and of^iresaofi. 

In the ]rear 1765^ aCSoc^xess of Ddi^ates from 
nine of the eoloaies was assosabled at IScfw Y^nrk^ 
ia ooBsequenee of measures eonneeted wi^ tibo 
snbjeet of colomal taxation, proposed by EaghmdL 
'nis Congress drew up a Bill of Bights^ in whiek 
Ae power of taxatioii was declared to reside in their 
own Colonial Legidatnres« This was preparatory 
to a more extensiyo and general association of the 
colonies in ITT4y which laid the fonndaloen of the 
presart state €^ things in America. For white the 
British GrOYMmnusit, on tiketr part, wsre resohed 
to try th^ stPNigth in eslabliBhii;^ the measures 
m dispute^ the resolutions of this Coi^iress, dedans 
toty of what they deaiied their inalknaible righia 
as freemen, were received with acclamation over 
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HBue eountry, and the Union may be flaid te have 
hwBi then fairly ei^ablifihed* 

In May 177^, a GongrecMi was again assemblecL 
at Phihidelj^Ua, with still more exteneive powers* 
Tbey hadaathmtyfrom their constitnentsto ^^ con^ 
€&tty agree upon, direct, order, and prosecute andk 
measures as they should deem most fit and proper 
'4o obtain redress oi Ameriean grievimees;" in 
shcnrt, to manage the straggle with the Mother 
C!eiiii<ay. The mmiber of colonies concerned in 
these bold measures was thirteen. 

Hostilities so(m followed. Manifestoes were pub*- 
iished to the eonntry, and to the world, explana* 
tory of their. matiTes and objeets; sjrmies and fleets 
weve prepaMdf a paper ounrea^ issued on 4he 
iwtth of die Union, and gsaduaUy ail the pow^rii 
af aovemgnty were assumed by the oolonie% 
wanting only the la^ irre^eeaUe step, which waa 
aiot taken tiU the 4lhof July 1776, when the ec^ 
• bvatad I)edbu«lion <f bidepsiateiee wa^ 

igilied in tilie name, and by tiia iwthority, ct the 

It is Mt my purpose to dSseuss the question of 
i%fatV» W7»«^fas totUsiisqpestaat^ The 

^sloniats thoii^ltt &€fficiselipe»*-with what ju^ee, 
and with what diacredon, InsAory must tdl~in a 
ssbualian to maittc^ deir own affiiirs bett^ 
4hap withaur assiatsnf e. Xhay dso tfaoogii^ Ihem- 
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i^lves strong enough to try this matter by an ap- 
peal to arms, and here certainly the result shotredl 
no error in the calculation. An excuse was readily- 
found for throwing off their allegiance. The hai- 
ile was fought — they gained their point—we ae» 
knowledged their right to govern themselve^t sa^d 
they have accordingly enjoyed this privilege eter 
since, under circumstances which the world nerer 
saw before, and will probably never see agaiau 
They had a wide, unpeopled, fertile country orer 
which to spread themselves ; they had no neight- 
bours to interfere with them, and they had the 
accumulated experience of ages to choose from in 
their selection of a form of government. 
- The first proceeding of the. Congress was to 
digest and prepare Articles of Confederation'^ hy 
which the newly launched vessel of the l^te 
might be rigged, manned, and navigated. Theses 
however, were not such easy matters; and it 
was a long time before the Congress could adjust 
the discordant interests and purposes of the thir- 
teen united communities, so as to agree upon the 
terms of their mutual compact. When the Ar* 
tides came to be considered afterwards in each of 
the separate States, they were met by still greater 
obstacles. In consequence of which, it was not 
till March 1781, that the well-known « <^ Articles 
of Gonfed^ation" received the unanimous Bpfa»^ 
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tttficm of the United States — three years after thehr 
first promiilgalion. 

i These minor difficulties, started during a period 
"when cordial union was of the utmost importance, 
form, according to the language of a distinguish- 
ed American writer, a striking ^^ example of the 
mighty force of local interests, and discordant pas- 
sions, and they teach a monitory lesson of modera- 
tion to political councils." * 

■ The Articles of Confederation, though very im- 
perfect in many respects, served, nevertheless, to 
«arry the country triumphantly through the contest 
in which they were embarked. The great error 
t>f the arrangement alluded to, say the American 
^writers, was that ttie Decrees of the Federal Coun- 
<ja were carried in their sovereign capacity to the 
separate Stalibes, none of which ever intended to 
rdiinquish its independent sovereignty. The State 
Legislatures, however, even in moments of the 
greatest conceivable difficulty and national danger, 
when the enemy was still in the country, refused 
to confer upon Congress the right to exercise this 
permanent authority. Neither was there any ar- 
rangement in the ori^nal Articles of Confederal 
tion by which Congress could add a sanction to 
ienforce its laws. Their powers, indeed, were much 

* Kent's CommcatLtarieB^ yoL I. p. IdS* 
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tramped hj the maamioia of any eotntrtictive prai^ 
Tision which might authorize them iti exercise aft 
implied authority* Ia othe^ wi)N?d% these Artidle» 
were to be acted ujpon literalljri aad nothing^ 
^ confitrued,' as it is called^ in a ettiee difiinreiit 
from its obvious and direct meaning. Neither had 
this Congress any authority to intetfere in eonteata 
between the different States. 

As the danger and difficulties of war subsided^ 
the obedience to this very ill-construdted form of 
goremment was of course still further looseu'- 
ed. The requisitions made by the federal head to 
the different States for pecuniary supplies were 
despised. The national arrangements seemed al* 
most entirely abandoned, for trhat one State t^ 
fused to do, another, on that very plea, declined 
likewise ; thus, nearly the whole weight even of 
the current expenses of the country fell on a few 
States. 

^^ It was found impracticable," says Chancellor 
Kent, ^^ to imite the States in any provision for 
the national safety and honour. Interfering re«^ 
gulations of trade, and interfering claims of terri- 
tory, were dissolving the friendly attachments, and 
the sense of common interest, which had cemented 
the Union during the arduous struggles of the 
Hevolution. Symptoms of distress, and marks of 
liumiliation, were rapidly accumulating. It was 
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l3int the attention of tlie States could 
be mifficSently excited to induce them to keep up 
an adequate representation in Congress, to form a 
qncNrum for business. The finances of the Union 
were annihilated. The whole army of the United 
States was reduced, in 1T84, to eighty persons, and 
the States were urged to provide some of the 
militia to garrison the Western Ports. ' In shott,' 
to use the language of the Federalist, * each State, 
yielding to the voice of immediate interest or con- 
venience, successively withdrew its support from 
the confederation, till the frail cind tottering edifice 
was ready to fall upon our heads, and crush us be- 
neath its ruins.' 

^^ Most of the federal constitutions in the world 
have degenerated or perished in the same way, and 
by the same means. They are to \e classed among 
the most defective political institutions which have 
been erected by mankind."* 

In this opinion of the old confederation, most 
people, even in that country, will agree. The writer 
ascribes the evil chiefly to the mistake of constitu- 
ting a sovereignty over sovereigns. *^ The inevi- 
table consequence," he says, ** in every case in 
which a member of the Union chose to be disob^ 
dient, was either a civil war, or the annihilatioii 

* Kent^s Commentariei, tqL I. p. SOS. 
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of national authority."* We shall see by and by- 
how far this defect was remedied by the ingenuity 
of the statesmen who followed. 

The first eiSorts to relieve the country from na- 
tional degradation and ruin, came in the shape of 
a proposition from the State of "Hrginia, to form 
a convention of delegates to regulate commerce 
•with foreign nations. Several States sent mem- 
bers to this meeting in 1786; but finding they 
could do* little or nothing towards remedying the 
evils in question, they concurred in a strong ap- 
plication to Congress for a general convention, to 
take into consideration the whole condition of the 
United States. The suggestion was aidopted by 
them all, excepting Rhode Island, and each sent 
delegates accordingly, who assembled at Philadel- 
phia in May 1787. 

, After several months of deliberation, the Con- 
vention agreed on the plan of government which 
now forms the Constitution of the Union. As this 
measure, however, required the individual sanction 
of the.difierent sovereign States, it was submitted 
to conventions of delegates, chosen by the people 
at large in each. ^^ This," Chancellor Kent goes on 
to say, ^^ was laying the foundations of the fabric 
of our national polity where alone they ought to 

* Kent's Comme&tviei^ roL I. p. 208. 
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he laid — on the bcoad consent of the people. The 
Constitution underwent a severe scrutiny and long 
discussion, not only in public prints and private 
circles, but solemnly and publicly, by the many 
illustrious statesmen who composed these local 
conventions. Nearly a year elapsed before it re- 
ceived the ratification of a requisite number of 
States to give it a political existence. New Hamp- 
shire was the ni^th State which adopted the conr 
stitution, and thereby, according to one of its ar- 
ticles, 'it was to become the government of the 
States so ratifying the same.' Her example was 
immfldiately followed by the powerful States of 
Virginia and New York ; and, on the 4th of March, 
1789, the Government was duly organized and put 
in operation." 

Thus, it will be observed, the present Govern- 
ment of the United States is now — 1829 — in strict- 
ness, just forty years old, or considerably short of 
half a century. So that any arguments as to its 
future stabUity, dra^ from the experiment ha- 
ving succeeded for upwards of fifty years — and I 
have heard many such — are not quite fairly de- 
duced. The Government, antecedent tp 1789, is 
admitted, even in America, to have been a failure. 
It remains to be seen what its successor wiU prove. 
The ten years required to complete the half cen- 

k2 
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tttry, form, indeed, a shoi^t period in the liktory of 
other countries ; but in that of America they occo^ 
one-fourth part of its whole existence. 

The abortive Confederation alladed to, which ^ 
lasted eight years, and the subsequent CoBStitutioh, 
which has lasted five limes as long, are supposed 
by the Americans to be sufficiently distinct in their 
essential principles to afibrd grounds for believing, , 
that the present state of things will enjoy greater 
favour from time, and become, in fact, the perma- 
nent Government of the country. I have come to 
be deliberately persuaded, however, that such ex- 
pectations have no solid foundation, either in the 
nature of human society, generally considered, or 
in what experience has hitherto shown, and is now 
showing more and more, every day, under the ope- 
ration of this Constitution, somewhat boldly put 
forward as the wisest which the world has ever 
seen. 

In order to make my opinions on this subject 
intelligible, as well as the descriptions by which I' 
hope to support them, it will be necessary to men- 
tion slightl]^ what are the chief provisions of the 
written Constitution of the United States as it now 
stands. But I must observe in passing, that very- 
few indeed of these provisions are universally ac- 
quiesced in over the coimtry; and many of th& 



most important have long^ been, and still are, the 
subject of vehement altercations. 

The legislative power is Vested in a Congress, 
consisting of two bodies*^the House of Represent- 
atives, and the Senate. The Representatives are 
required to be at least twenty-five years of age, 
they must have been seven years dtizens, and 
must also be inhabitants of the State in which they 
are chosen. l%ey are elected biemiially by 1^ 
people, the suffrage b^g universal, or very nearly 
80. ByanaetofGo^rees,datedTlhMaz«h, 1822, 
the Bi^preseatativeB were appordoned among the 
several States according to the fourth census, taken 
m 18S<^. The ratio then fixed upon was one Bqure*- 
aentative to every forty thousand persons in eadi 
State, making the whole SIS members.* 

In the discussions which arose during the fonu^- 
ation of the Constitulion, a difficulty was started 
as to the number of members who should be sent 
to Congress by the slave-holding States ; and it was 
at length decided, that as far as liie rule of appor- 
tionment, fixing the number of members aceord- 
ing to population, was concerned, every five slaves 
should count as three freemen ; and such has been 
the practice ever since* 

• logersoll's Abridgement, page 68. 
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The census of 1820 gives the following for the 
population— Total 9,038,226 :* 

Of which were Inntes, . . • 7,861,935 

Shives, 1,538,118 

, Free Blacks^ ....... 233,557 

AH other persons, except Indians, 

not naturolised, 4,616 

The Seoftte of the United States is composed of 
two Senators if om each Sti^te in the Union, who 
are chosen for perioda of six years, by the respective 
Legislature of the States; consequently, there are 
now 48 Senators in Congress^ who represent the 24 
States of the Union, and one third of these go out 
every second yepu*, when they inay or may not be 
re-elected. Thus, while the mere number of the 
population^ officially ascertained once in every 
ten years, regulates the number of members in the 
House of Bepres^ntalives, that of the Senate never 
varies, unless when a new State is admitted into 
the Union, upon which two Senators are added to 
Congress, together with one member to the House 
of Representatives for every forty thousand of the 
new citizens. The election of the members of the 
Senate by the State Legislatures is, I understand^ 
considered a constitutional recognition ^of the 
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parate and independent existence of the States as 
sovereign powers. 

I may here mention, as an instance of the ex- 
treme difficulty of regulating such matters by 
. any written instrument wHck human ingenuity 
has yet devised, that doubts have more than once 
arisen as to what is meant by this apparently plain 
exprefssion in the Constitution, ^^ The Senators shall 
be chosen by the Le^latures4[>f the States.*' Some 
parties contend, that this is memit to confer the 
power upon these Legislatures in their true, tech- 
nical or l^^lative sense, being the two Houses 
acting in their sepiuifUie, oi^gamzed capacity, with 
the ordinary constitutional ri^hl of a negative on 
one another's proceedings. - Birt the practice in 
some States, notwithstanding the apparently ob* 
vious meaning of- the terms of the Constitution^ 
is to elect the Senators to Congress by joint ballot 
of the two Houses, so that the' weight of the least 
numerous House of the two is disisipated and lost 
in the more numerous votes of the popular branch. 
And here we see the beginning of a system which 
I shall shordy endeavour to explain. 

Many of the grievous evils of the old Confede- 
ration, glanced at above, were ascribed to the cir- 
cumstance of that Government consisting of only 
one body. Indeed, it was admitted on all hands, or 
nearly so, '^ that single assemblies, without check 



CMT Imbaice. or b eHmnemment eoUeeted into onir 
centre, were visioi^ry^^olent, intriguing, cormpt, 
and tyrannical dominations of majorities over mi- 
norities, and uniformly and rapidly terminating 
tiieir career in a proA^te despotism.'** 

The division of Ibe L^islature into two bodies 
is nndonlitedly essential to good government, as 
it pievwats tbe action of those sudden and violent 
impnlses vHbich all experience dhows are liable to 
obtain the mastery over single assemblies, bnt 
which are not so liable to extend dieir influence 
to oliier deliberative bodies. ^ A hasty decisiott 
is not so VSBtif to artife to liiB a^AesBoiities of a 
law, when it is to be arrested in its course, and' 
made to tmdergo the ddiberation, and probably 
the jealous and critical revision, of another and a 
rival body of men, sitting in a different place, and 
nnd^ better advantages, to avoid the preposses- 
sions and correct the errors of the other branch.'^f 

Such, in a few words, is the structure of the 
Congress, which forms the le^lative branch of 
the American Government. 

The Legislatures dT the different individual 
States, it may be well to mention here, are formed 
nearly on the same principles, and after the samo 
moddl as Congress. In five States the Houses 

* Kent, voL I. p. S09L f I>>Id. p. 209. 
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nf Reprefieatatives are elected faac two yeans, but 
in the other nineteen? Chey are chosen annually; 
In <Hie State only tl^ Senators sit ttxt fire yeam 
wiAont break of any kind. In right of tibe State 
Lcgsdatores the Senators are elected for torst 
ymrn, in four of which it is arranged that one half 
of the mmher diall go ont e^ery seeond year^ 
while in the otlrers o«e qoarter go ont annually. 
In four States they are cAeete d ftr three yean^ 
one third going out annually. In two liie Sen** 
tors are dieeted for two years ; and in the remaiiH 
ing nine, the Sen9^;ors are dlected aanvally. 

E^ery member of Congress, Seimtar «s well as 
Representative, receives, during the aotoal session, 
u daily pay, or compensation, of dght dollars, or 
about L.1, 168., and a like sua forovery 20 miles 
of estimated dtttance, hj Anb most usual road, 
Irom his place of reodeBce to the seat of Con* 
igress.* 

In all Ihe 24 State Le^atores, also^ the mem* 
b«rs receive a daily pecuniary ewnpensation for 
their tnmble and loss of time, and also for thdit 
traTelling expenses, in the State of New York 
three dolkrs a-day is the allowance, «nd in New^ 
Hampshire it is two dollars. 
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> It is not easy, I found, to ascertain the exaet 
number of Legislators, Congress included, who 
are in Session every winter in the United States ; 
but from all I could learn from persons most like- 
ly to be correctly informed, it certainly does not 
fall much short of four thousand , and a great ma- 
jority of all these are changed every year* 

'^ The powers of Congress extend, generally, to 
all objects of a national nature. They are autho- 
rized to provide for. the conunon defence and ge- 
neral welfare ; and, for that purpose, among other 
express grants, they are authorized to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; to borrow 
money on the credit of the States ; to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes; to declare war^ 
and define and punish offences against the law of 
nations; to raise, maintain, and govern armies, 
and a navy ; to organize, arm, and discipline the 
militia ; and to give full efficacy to all the powers 
contained in the Constitution. Some of these 
powers, as the levying of taxes, duties, and excise, 
are concurrent with similar powers in the several 
States ; but, in most cases, these powers are ex- 
clusive, because the concurrent exercise of them 
by the States separately would disturb the general 
liarmony and peace^ and because they would be 
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apt to be repugnant to each other in practice, and 
lead to dangerous collisions."* 

Every other legislative power, not expressly- 
granted to Congress by the constitution, is left to 
the separate States, each of which is considered 
independent, and possessed of the exclusive con- 
trol of all concerns merely local. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that this ar- 
rangement and distribution of powers is so simple 
as to be imiviersally intelligible, or so convenient 
to the different parties respectively, as to be quietly 
acquiesced in. On the contrary, interminable dis- 
putes have arisen on points where, there is every 
reason to believe, the framers of the Constitution 
took more than ordinary pains to leave nothing to 
implication, or to ' construction,' as it is called^ 
It will fall in my way to allude to some of these 
disputes in the course of the journey, as they throw 
great light on the internal workings of this singu- 
lar experiment in the science of government. 

The executive power of the United States is 
vested in a President, who, though he holds his 
office ifor a term of only four years, may be re^ 
elected. He must have reached the age of 35, and 
be a natural bom citizen, or have been a citizen 
of the United States on the 4th of March, 1789, 

• Kent, ToL I. p. 222. 
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wlien die Oonstitation was adopted, and he rnxmi 
also hsare resided fourteen years in the country. 

^* The mode of his appointm^it," says Chaacel- 
lor Kent, *^ presented one af the most difficult and 
momentous questions that could have occupied tbe- 
asBemhly which £ramed the Constitution; and if 
ever the tranquility of ihis nation is to be disturb- 
ed, and its peace jeopardised by a stru^le for 
power among themselres, itwiU be upon this very 
subject of the chotee of a President. This is the 
question that is to test the goodness, and try the 
strength of the Constitution ; and if we shall he 
able," add^ this distinguidied jurist, « for half a 
century hereafter to continue to elect the chief 
magistrate with discretion, moderation, and inte- 
grity, we shall undoubtedly stamp the highest ▼»- 
lue on our national character, and recommend our 
republican institutions, if not to the imitation, yet 
certainly to the esteem a|i.d admiration of the more 
enlightened part q{ mankind. The experience of 
ancient and modem Europe has been un&vonrable 
to the practicability of a fair and peaceable popor- 
lar electiim of die executive head of a great na» 
tion.*'* 

Here-I may remark, that the half c^itury often 
referred to as the interval during whidhi the mea- 

• iimc, toL I. fu ase. 
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dure in question is to be considered merely expe-» 
rimental, and antecedent to whicb, I presume, fo- 
reigners may suspend their esteem and admiratiim^ 
Las not nearly e^ired. The Constitution went 
into operation on the 4th of March, 1789, forty 
years ago ; hut that particular part of it of whidk 
vre are now speaking, relating to the election of 
ihe executive head, and which, in the opinion of 
iSke wisest men in America, is to form the toack-' 
stone of the whole, being clearly the most impor* 
tant, has been changed within the present century. 
A material alteration, as it is thought to be in^ 
America, was made in the mode of election, by aa 
amendment to the Constitution in 1804. The jfirst 
practical exercise of the new powers vested in the 
people, after this change, was in the Presidential 
election of the same year. In strictness, therefore^ 
only 25 years, or barely one half of the fatal term^ 
has yet elapsed. How fiir the experience of that 
period gives a fair promise for the future, I shall 
consider in ifjs proper place. At present, it may 
be interesting to point out the methods by which 
the statesmen who framed the original Constitu** 
lion hoped to evade the evils which they well knew 
surrounded the subject, as well as the alterationa 
subsequently made upon that part of the Coim^- 
tution. 

Before describing the form of electing the chie£^ 
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magistrate, it may be well to apprize persons who 
are not much acquainted with American afFair% 
that the whole system, from top to bottom, is one of 
avowed distrust of public men ; in which, accord- 
mglyy every art is used, on principle, to complicate 
the machinery of electioneering, in order to scatter 
fhe conflicting motives in such a way, that every 
man shfdl act more or less as a check on his neigh- 
bour. This universal want of confidence in all who 
interfere in public oSairs,-— that is to say, very 
nearly the whole body of the people,*— is confessedly 
the main-spriBg of their poUtical movements, 
f *' The Constitution," says Chancellor Kent, <^ from 
an enlightened view of all the difficulties that at- 
tend the subject, has not thought it safe or prudent 
to refer the election of a President directly or im- 
mediately to the people; but it has confided the 
power to a small body of electors, appointed ia 
each State imder the direction of the legislature ; 
and to close the opportunity as much as possible 
against negotiation, intrigue, and corruption, it has 
declared that Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the doctors, and the day on which ihey 
shall vote, and that the day of election shall be the 
same in every State."* 

All these devices, however, sLvral but little ;-^for 

* Kent's CommentarieSy toL L p. 857. 
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fdiu^e tlie maimer of choosmg the said electors is left 
^to the l^islatures of the States — and these legis- 
latures are not only eleeted annually, but by uni- 
versal suffirage-^the choiee of the Presidential dieo- 
tors comes, as will be seen presently, almost as 
jdireetly from the people, as if it had been arranged 
by the Constitution to place it in their hands at 
once.. . 

• As the choice of the chief magistrate is a mat- 
ter of high importance in America, and is reaHy 
very curious in itsdf, I shall give some details 
respecting it, which seem calculated to illustrate 
the topic generally. To go into any minute detail, 
is out of the'question; but an idea of tl» wbole may 
nerhws be obtained from what I shall now states 

^^Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the legislature may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of senators and repre- 
sentatives .to, which the State maybe entitled >hi 
the Congress ; but no senator, or representative^ 
or person holding an office of trust or proEt under 
the United States, shall be appointed an elector* 

^^ The electors shall meet in their respective 
States, and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a 
list of all the persons voted for^ and of the number 
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of votes of each ; which list Ihey shall sigii mi 
certify, and transndt, sealed, to the seat of the 
goYernment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President €ff the 
Senate shally in the piresence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates^ 
and the T«ites shall then be eoanted* The person 
having the greatest number of votes shall be dtt 
President, if such a number be a majority of the 
whole Rumber of electors appointed; and if tfaeM 
be more than one vrho have such majority, and 
have an eqnal «nmliflr of votes, tiken the House of 
Bepresentaltves diall iBra&ediately dioose^ by bal- 
lot, one. erf* them £or President. And if no penon* 
have ami^crity, Ihen, from the five highest on dm 
list, the said Hoose shall, m like manner, dbootfe 
tlie Presidimt. Bntindiooeingthe Presideiit,tiie 
votes dudl be takrai by States, the reprsaentation 
fiwm eadi State having one T<rte; a quorum tm* 
tUs pari»se «ludl eoi««t of a iDMtber or «»ab« 
£rom two-lhiids of the States; and a mqorityof 
aU the Slates shall foe neeeasary to a dioioe. fat 
every ease, after the choice ist ike President, the 
person having the greatest number of Totes of the 
electors, shall be the Viee-Prerident. But if there 
>dioBld remain two or more, who have oqual votee^ 
the Senate shall dioose from them, by ballot, the 
"Tioe-President." 
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Suck IS the original wordingof the Gonstiitation ; 
hut an alteratkni was made, previons to the dee* 
tion of 1804. By the above Article in the Coiisti- 
tiiti(»i, it will he seen that the electors are called 
uf&tk to Tote for two persons^ without specifying 
which of the two they wish to be President; 
kaviDg that question to the ultimate result of the 
aumbers. This, it was alkged had the effect, or 
might luv^e the effect* of bringiDg in a person to 
the Presidential chair-^the h % h g si office ia the 
State— »whea the electanr n^hlhaTe intended Mm 
^merely lor Y iee-Piesident, an o Aee camparatiTeiy 
of small uBportanee. It was diM^^ however^ by 
the I)emo(3natic party^ which by Ihia tiine had gata-> 
e4 the ae cc n dfipcyy that it would be an im|Hrove» 
rpantf to direct the electoni to specify distinctly 
and sepaxadely, which peraoa tihey wished for Pre^ 
sident, aad which fcr Yieft-Pressdent. And a 
-obsoa^e ia thia important part €^ the ConatiintiQga 
waamafe aeeovdiagly. 

' The amended part ef the utieie, now, runa 
thus : — ^ The deelosa dbali name in their hel-* 
lots the persea Tsied for as Pteadeat, and in dia*- 
tinct haUols* tfte person iroted for aa Yice^Pr^ 
sidfiBt; and they* AaH make distkict lista of aH 
pcsrseaM voted for m Pk^esideat^ and of all persoas 
voted for as Yice-President, and of the number of 
votes £ar each» whid^ Usta Ihsy dball siga and ter^ 
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tify, and transmit, sealed, to tlie seat of government 
of the United States. The person having the 
greatest number of votes for President shall be 
President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed, and if no per- 
son have such majority, then from the persons 
having the highest number, not exceeding three 
on the list of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose immediately 
by ballot the President." * 
. The number of Senators in Congress, as I have 
already mentioned, is 48, or two from each of the 
24 States. The House of Representatives contains 
at present 213 memlbers, making in all 261 fenooB 
in Congress. Consequently, by the terms of the 
Constitution just quoted, this is the present num- 
ber of electors of the President. If a majority of 
these, or 131, decide for any one candidate, he is 
considered as elected, without further discussion. 
But if there be more than two candidates, and 
that none of these have 131 votes, the House of 
Representatives proceed immediately to ballot for 

The members of the House of Representatives do 
not vote upon this occaeion individually — ^in which 
case there wouldbe 213- votes— but by States, which 

* AmwiJiawite tothe CoMtittttiaa, ArtideMI^, adopted in 190*» 
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reduces the votes to 24. Hie members of each 
State respectively, in the House, having formed 
themselves into .as many committees as there are 
States, determine which candidate their State shall 
vote for. When they have agreed upon this point, 
either unanimously, or by a Hiajority, they give 
one ticket into the ballot-box. Every. State, there- 
fore, whatever be the number of its Representa-' 
tives, has the same weight on this occasion, the 
small as well as the great. Thus, New York^ which, 
by reason of her large population, sends 34 mem^ 
bers to the House of Representatives, has no more 
influence in balloting for the President than the 
State of New Jersey, which sends only 6. 

The most memorable occasion on, which the 
choice of President devolved upon the House of 
Representatives, was. at the election of 1800 ; and 
the details are so curious, that I shall insert a 
memorandum of the whole proceeding, as I find it 
inMr Rawle's Work on the Constitution, Appen- 
dix, p. 310. 

The number of electors, I ought to mention, 
was then- much smaller than it is now, as there 
were only 16 Slates, instead of 24, and the popu-- 
lation w^ greatly less; ; ' ' 
• There were four candidates, and the votes stood 
asfoUows:*^ 

VOL. u. X 
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Thomas 'Jieffmoo, ..'79 

Aaroa Burr, . • . T3 

JdiH Adams, . • • 04 

Thomas Pinckaey, . -OS 

^' The equality of the Totes f<nr Mr Jefferson 
and Mr Burr, produced an arduous oontest in the' 
House, the history of which is worth presemt-* 
tion. 

' ■** The declaration of the votes took place in the 
Senate Chamber, on Wednesday, the 11th of Pe« 
brnary. After the declaration that a choice had not 
been made by the electors, and that it devolred on 
the House of Representatives, the House convened 
ih its own chamber, and furnished seats for the 
Senate (Z8 witnesses. The House had previously 
adopted rules, that it should continue to ballot, 
without interruption by other business, and should 
not adjourn, but have a permanent session until 
the choice be made ; and that the doors of the 
House shall be closed during the balloting^ except 
against the officers of the House* ' 

^^ The following was directed tD be the mode of 
ballotiDg : 

^^ Each State had a ballot-box in which the 
members belonging to it, having previously ap- 
pointed a teller, put the votes of the State ; the 
teller on the part of the United States hsmskg then 
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eonnted tlie Yotes, dupEcatoB of the rest were put 
by him into two general hallot-hoxes. Tellers 
beng ndminated by each State, for Ae purpose of 
examining the general ballot-boxes^ they were 
dirided into two parts, of whom one examined one 
ef iSbe general ballot-4)oxes, and the other exami- 
ned the other. Upon compacing the result, apd 
fin jBng them to agree, the votes were stated to the 
Speaker^ who declared them to the House. 
: ^^ The number of States was at that time 1$,— - 
nine necessary to a choice. On the first ballot, 
Mr Jefferson had eight States, Mr Biur ax, and 
two were divided. 

' '^'Tfae first ballot took place about four o'clock, 
p. M. Seven other ballots, with simflar result^ 
succeeded, when a reqnte took place, during \^hich 
the members retired to the lobbies and took re- 
fireshment. At three o'clock, on the morning of 
tiie 12th, two other ballots took place, and at four 
o'clock in the morning, the 21st trial. At twelvfe 
at noon, of the 12th, the 28th ballot took place, 
when the House adjourned to the next day, h^'Ving 
probably, in secret Session, dispensed with the 
rule for the permanent Session. On Friday^ the 
13th, the House proceeded to the SOth ballot, 
without a choice, and again adjonmed to the next 
day. On Saturday, the 14th, the baUotinkgs had 
the same result* On TwGuA^jf the Hth, at the 
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36th ballot, the Speaker declared, at ode o'clock^ 
that Mr Jefferson was elected, having the votes of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina^ 
Maryland, four votes for Mr Jefferson and four 
blanks, and Vei'mont, one vote for Mr Jeffersou 
aud one blank vote. Thus ended the contest ; and 
it merits the attention of the enemies of republican 
institutions, who jare fond of anticipating the oc-* 
currence of tumult and violence on such occasions* 
The decorum with which the whole was conduct*- 
•ed, and the ready and. peaceable acquiescence of 
the minority, evince both the sound texture of the 
Constitution, and the true character of the Ame- 
xican people." . 

In the subsequent elections of a President in 
1804, 1808, 1812, 1816, and 1820, there was al- 
ways a decided majority in favour of one or other 
candidate ; but in 1825, the choice again fell upon 
the House of Representatives, in consequence of 
none of the four candidates having a majority of 
the whole electors. The House came much sooner 
to a conclusion, however, though this election also 
turned upon the vote of one State. The same 
praiseworthy decorum prevailed within the House 
as upon the former occasion ; but, from a pretty 
extensive personal observation, I can testify that, 
in its consequences, there has been ^f .tumult and 
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violence" enough to satisfy the cravings of thie* 
most bigoted '^ enemies of republican institu-^ 
tions." The method used on this occasion, to decide 
the contest^ was similar to that above described^ 
General Jackson had 99 electoral votes, Mr Adams 
84, Mr Crawford 41, and Mr Clay 37 ; and as. 
none of these gentlemen had nearly 131, a majo-t 
rity of the whole electors, the House of Represen-) 
tatives decided, as they were bound by the Con-^ 
stitution to do, and, by a majority of .one State^ 
declared Mr Adams President. Yet I have often 
heard it roundly asserted, that as General Jacksou 

ness, the candidate of the people,' and ought to. 
have been nominated President by the House of 
Representatives. 

I do not say that this opinion, which, it will h& 
observed, has not the slightest support from the 
letter of the written Constitution, is maintained by 
any of the wisest men in the coimtry ; but, what 
is, practically, much more to the purpose, I know 
that the principle upon which the assertion turns 
has a very general and favourable reception vnU^ 
the public. 

There is another circumstance, which is thought 
to be of considerable importance in America by 
persons who have watched the progress of events, 
and who greatly fear that the Presidential ques- 
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tion will kad to mischief. Up to the peoriod of 
the election of 1824, tke candidates for the <duur 
were persons who had signalized themselves more 
or less in the Revolution, and who, consequently, 
were considered as possessing, by a sort of pre-* 
scriptive right, a title to the confidence of thdr 
countrymen. Thus, General Washington held 
the office of President almost as a matter of course, 
and without dispute, for two periods, that is, for 
eight years. In 1706, the elder Mr Adams came 
in for four years, after a successful trial of strength 
widi Mr Jefferson, who, in his turn, gained the 
day in 1801, after a vehement struggle, which, by 
all accounts, shook the structure of the Govern- 
ment to its centre, ^^ Tlus election,'' says Chan- 
cellor Kent, '^ threatened the tranquillity of the. 
Union; and the difficulty that occurred in that 
case in procuring a ^constitutional choice, led to 
die amendment of the Constitution on this very 
subject; but whether the amendment be for the 
better or the worse, may be well doubted, and 
remains yet to be settled by the lights of experi- 
ence/' • 

Mr Jefferson was again returned in 1804, under 
the amended Constitution. Mr Madison, another 
statesman well known to the Revolution, succeed- * 

• Kent, vcL I. |i. BflB« 



^ for two periodB, or ^ht yeftrs ; and titken Mr 
Monroe^ in like maimer, for two periods* These 
PreddentB, independently altogether of their per- 
aonal merits, were so much identified with the his^ 
tory of their country, that they were naturfiUy fix- 
ed iqKmas the most obvious persons from whom a 
pdeetion was to be made to fill the station of Chief 
Magistrate. But that race having now, in the 
eourse of nature, died out, the field has been laid 
open to an infinitely larger class of competitors, 
iKme of whose claims, it may be expected, will 
ever be recognised in the same way as those which 
bdonged, by general consent, to the first five Pre- 
sidents, who filled the chair for the thirty-six years 
wMch elapsed between General Washington's elec- 
tion in 1789, to Mr Monroe's vacating the chair 
in 1826. 

The question is not whether the c6untry will 
now get more able or.less able men as Presidents, 
but the description of candidates must, of course, be 
diflerent. They will come before the country wiUi 
pretensioiis unlike those which have heretofore 
claimed the suflSiages of the people, and the proba- 
bility is, Ibat further chaises will be made in the 
mode of electing the chief magistrate^ in order to 
give the choice a still more popular cbaracter, or 
one more oonsistent with the range of competition 
which is widening every day, and also with the 
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more discursive style of thinking on such subjects 
which now prevails universally in America. 
- The technical details of the Presidential Elec- 
tion are not only curious in themselves, but are 
otherwise interesting, I think, as illustrative of 
the electioneering machinery in the country. I 
can give little more than a mere outline, however, 
as the whole picture would confuse at a distance. 
Even on the spot, it is by no means easy to com<% 
mand a steady view of it. 

All elections in America are managed by ballot, 
not viva voce ; but as the methods by which the 
votes of the people are collected, differ consider^ 
ably in the different States, it is material to a right 
apprehension of the subject that these varieties 
should be explained. 

I have already mentioned that the President is 
chosen by a body of electors, equal ia number to 
the whole Congress, or 261. Each State in the 
Union nominates as many of these electors as it 
sends members to Congress, the number of whom» 
it will be remembered, is regulated by its popula* 
tion. The Constitution says, that these electors shall 
be chosen in such manner as the le^latures of the 
respective States shall direct, and I have already 
stated how these electors are to proceed to choose 
the President. 1 have now, therefore, only to de- 
scribe in what manner they are themselves chosen^ 
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for upon this point the whole question of the elec- 
toral law depends. 

There are three ways in which the clause of the 
Constitutiony quoted at page 237, may be obeyed. 
Ist, The legislatures of the di£ferent States may, in 
their own legislative capacity^ assemble and nomi- 
nate, the electors for the President to which their 
State is entitled. Or, 2dly, they may direqt the 
electors to be chosen by what is called a ^ General 
Ticket,' Or, 3dly, they may direct them to be 
chosen ^ By districts.' These terms, and even the 
worda which compose them, require explanation. 

The legislature of each State consists of two 
Houses, a Senate and House of Assembly ; and if 
they choose to retain the power of naming the elec« 
tors, there is no further question about the matter, 
for whichever party has the preponderance in the 
legislature, of course, carries vnth it. the whole 
number of electoral votes for that particular State. 

The other two methods are not so simple. In 
every election in America, the friends of the candi- 
dates form themselves into committees, one of the 
chief occupations of which is to circulate amongst 
the voters a number of slips of paper, or ballots, 
with their candidate's name printed upon them. 
These are called ^ tickets,' and are dropped by the 
yoters into the ballot-box on the day of election. 

When the electors for the President are to be 

l2 
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ehoaen, the cimiimttecB on tiie different sides pre- 
pare printed lists, or tickets, of thoiie persons vrhtftn 
they wish t6 faatre nominaied as eleetors, from their 
known predilection for that candidate whose dmse 
thejr have tindertaken to support* Thns, in everf 
State during the recent election of a President, 
there was a ^Jackson ticket,' and an 'Adams 
ticket,' pot into drcalation by the different parlies ; 
On one of which were printed, the names of as many 
deoters, previonsly ascertained to be friendly to 
GeneralJackson, as the particular State wasentitled 
to ; and oa the other ticket, a like niunber of names 
ef persons pledged, in fike manner, to the caose 
of Mr Adams, tiien at the head of affidrs, which 
sometimes gaye it the name of the * Administration 



Bat the methods nsed to collect the sense of the 
people are very different in the two cases *By Gene* 
ral Ticket,' and ' By districts.' 

If the law of any State directs the electors for 
the President to be chosen by ' General licket,' 
then the friends of each candidate prepare respec- 
tirdy a printed fist of as many electors as the State 
is allowed. These two tickets are then put into 
circulation over the, whole State. On the day of 
election, the ballots, or tickets, in the box^ are count- 
ed, and if there be one more Jackson ticket Uian 
there are Adams tickets, all the electors far that 
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State go to GeiMnJ Jackran ; a bare minority, la 
tiua ease, dBciding whiioh way the wbole weigbt 
of the votes sfaail go in the Presidential election* 
In the other case, the State being divided into 
districts, a povrer is givoi to each to nominate 
one or more of the Presidraitial electors, for that 
$tate. The friends of the reepeetiTe oandidatea 
in these districts, prepare tickets containing, not 
as before, the whole electots, but only the name 
or names of as many persons as their partienlaff 
district is allowed to nominate. These are. then 
put into circulation exclusively in that district. If: 
a State, for example, be divided into thirty districts, 
there will be thirty Jackson tickets, and thirty 
.^Ldams tickets in circulation in diiSnvnt partd ^ 
the State, each containing one or more names of. 
proposed electors. On the day of election, the 
ballots in the thirty different districts being counts 
ed, it will be seen hew many electors are chosen: 
for one candidate, and how many for the other*. 
If it happens that these numbers prove equal, then 
the one side will neutralifle the other,^ and the voice 
of that State, as far as the Prendential election is 
concerned, goes for nothing. Ifthe numbers should 
be unequal, then the difference between the two 
counts efieetuaDy for the candidate who has the 
majority. 
^ Thus, on the recent election for thf President^ 
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in 1828, fhe. State of Pennaylvaiiia, which adopts 
the ^ General ticket' system^ nominated the whole of 
the 28 electors, whose names were on the Jackson 
ticket. But the State of New York, which is en- 
titled, by her greater population, to nominate 36 
electors, made her choice by ^stricts ; 20 of thes» 
decided for General Jackson, and 16 for Mr Adams, 
leaving, in strictness, only 4 actual votes for Ge- 
neral Jackson ; so that, while Pennsylvania chose, 
nearly one-ninth of the whole 261 electors. New 
York, with a larger population, brought forward^ 
in &ct, no more than a sixty-fifth part. 

It maybe interesting to mention, that in tho 
State of New York, at the recent choice of elecf 
tors, there were one hundred and forty thousand, 
seven hundred and sixty-three persons (140,763) 
who voted in the di£ferent districts for the Jackson 
tickets, and one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
four hundred and thirteen (135,413) for Mr 
Adams. The total number, upwards of two hun- 
dred and seventyHsiz thousand, (276,176) was be-* 
tween one-seventh and one-eighth of the whole 
population of the State of New York, estimated on 
the 1st January, 1828, at sixteen hundred thousand 
souls, including women and children. The num- 
ber of votes taken over the United States, during 
the same Presidential election, was upwards of 
eleven hundred thousand^ or, as nearly as posfflble, 
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one-eleventb part of the whole population, if we 
include somewhat more than a million of slayes, 
or between one-eighth and one-ninth part, if we 
count only the free part of the population. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



As the Law of Elections is a rock upon which 
many other nations have split, every thing which 
relates to its history, in a country where the science 
of goTcmment is avowedly made the subject of 
experiment, carries with it more than common in- 
terest. A slight sketch, therefore, of what has 
actually taken place in one of the principal States 
—that of New York— -may possibly be considered 
curious by many people, more particularly,. as the 
facts it unfolds to view will materially help the 
explanation of various collata^l matters of some 
importance. Such a glance, besides showing how 
the details of such things are managed in America, 
will serve to give an idea of the unstable nature of 
written constitutions, where the executive, legis- 
lative, and popular powers are all so much inter- 
mingled, that none of these members of the body- 
politic can have any steady independent action. 

From the adoption of the United States Consti- 
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liitidli ill 1789, up to 1824, the electors fot the Pre* 
sident were inyariably chosen) in the State of New 
York) by the l^islature. In the autumn of 1824) 
a Presidential Election took place, very bitter and 
iMsrimonious in its course. The revolutionary 
stoek of Presidents, to use an expression I often 
|ieardin Ameri6a,beinge3dbaustedwith MrMonroe^ 
the deference which on previous occasions had been 
paid to candidates with such historical pretensions, 
no hMiger existed ; and four prominent candidates, 
each availing himself of his privil^e to assail the 
rest, took the field — ^Messrs Crawford, Adams, and 
Clay, and General Jackson. 

The choice of electors being in the legislature, 
and amajority of the members being known, to ett» 
tertain a preference for Mr Crawford, it was con-* 
sidered next to certain that he would receive the 
entire vote of the State, or that the whole of the d6 
electors named in his ticket would be chosen by 
the legislature. ' It beciune, therefore, a matter of 
eommon interest with the several minorities who 
supported the other three eandidates, at all events 
to prevent this result. Various objections whidb 
had been ui^ied dming the previous year, against 
acfaiHce of Presidential Electors by the legislature^ 
were, 'accordii^ly, revived with great activity. 
That mode of election was denounced as anti*cei» 
pttbKcanrHBJristooratiGal^^as having been jiiijfuitL]^ 
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wrested from the people, and too long withKeld 
from them. The people, as the source of all sove-^ 
reignty, were urged to re*assume the exercise of 
their rights, speedily and fully. No doctrine, in- 
deed, could be more palatable to the multitude, 
for it ministered to their natural proneness to 
wield all practicable authority. These notions, 
though urged at first by interested men, for selfish 
piirposes, were so strictly in accordance with the 
taste of the country, that they soon became general 
over the State, and the public mind was inflamed 
thereby to a high degree. 

During the session o{ the legislature in January 
J 824, vigorous attempts were made to change the 
law of election. In the House of Assembly, the 
friends of Mr Crawford, though originally in the 
majority, at last yielded. to the popular ferment, 
and, after a stormy and protracted debate, passed 
a bill, directing that the electors for the President 
should no longer be chosen by the legislature, but 
by general ticket ; — in other words, that a majority 
of the votes collected over the whole State should 
carry the day. In the senate, however, which con^ 
sisted of 32 members, 17, or a bare majority, resists 
ed all the efforts made to shake them, in and out of. 
doors, and seemed determined not to relinquish the 
Constitutional power which had been so long exer^ 
eised. The necessary consequence of the biU no^ 
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^|>assing both houses before their adjournment, was 
the indefinite postponementof all projects of change; 
and, of course, the choice of electors continued, as 
"before, with the legislature. 

The popular feeling, however, was not to be 
<so easily stifled, nor their love of change suppress- 
ed by a slender majority in the least numerous and 
popular house in their legislature. fThejse feelings 
were still farther inflamed by a proclamation issued 
at midsummer by the governor, in the same year, 
1824, convening an extra session, for the express 
purpose of reconsidering this question, which al- 
ready agitated the State from end to end. What 
was very singular, both houses, with more than 
their usual moral courage, refused to legislate far? 
ther, and actually adjourned without making any 
change in the law. 

In November of that year, 1834, the same legis- 
lature accordingly assembled for the purpose of 
choosing the electors f^r the President ; and it so 
happened, that exactly at this moment the annual 
general election took place for the l^slature of 
next year, 1825, while that of 1824 was still in ses- 
sion. The people, who were highly indignant at 
the supposed denial of their rights, returned a large 
majority of new members to the succeeding legist 
lature favourable to a change in the obnoxious law.. 
This expression of popular sentiment out of doors. 
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in direct opposition i/b tiiat of the rndtators tkea 
;a8semUed — and the unremitting presBure made 
(iippn tliem by tJie fri^idB (tf the three other can- 
didates unfavourably disposed to Mr Crawford-* 
dtogethte with tb. eombinationof all the parties in 
•die legislature against the candidate supposed to 
Jbe the akrongesty produced adivision of their elec^ 
.ioial yrttsy ihe largest part not beings as had been 
Expected from thdr former declarationi^, for Mr 
4I^rawford'8 ticket, but for that of Mr Adams. 

This result having destroyed the hopes of that 
•party in the legislature which had reckoned upon 
Mr Crawford's election, their motive for resisting 
the change desired by tha people was removed, and 
although they had previously and MiccessfuUy op* 
posed any change^ they now unanimously resolved 
to relinquish their power of nominating the elector^ 
•for the PresidenI, and to give it into the hands of 
the people. 

' A oontrovarsy then aroA as to what shape the 
bhange ahoold take-*»whether the choice was to be 
made by a general ticket over the whole /State, cor 
whether die electors were to be chosen in sepa^ 
rate districts. The legislature, however, not cIkmh 
«ing to settle this question theniselves, agreed to 
refer the decision to the State nt larg^. Accord^ 
*ingly, at the annual general election in Nov^ooiberi 
4825, thevotesof the population were takeut fis tp 
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wlddiof ihetroniethodBtlieychoeefoadopt. Th# 
greater principle, - howeyer, hamng been abeady 
conceded, the people, who had cooled iip<»i the 
matter, took comparatiTely little interest in the 
particular mode by which their increase of ppwer 
should he exercised, and only about a hundred and 
thirty-^ht thousand voters-^-about half the usual 
liumber,*^gayc in ballots. Of these a smsH ni»* 
jority were in fevour of the district system. 

Two causes led to the adoption of this method^ 
in preference to thai by general ticket. An idcai 
had prevailed in the State of New York, that the 
diistrict method was the most democraticaj. The 
mhabitants had also a desire to show an example 
to the other States, hoping that it might lead to a 
uniform choice of Presidential electors over the; 
whole Union* 

. But there appears to have been a fallacy in both 
these reasonings. The democratical tendency of 
affidrs in America, as I tmderstand the matter, is» 
to preserve and strengthen the power of the Sepa- 
rate States ; while the federative or anti-democra* 
tical tendency is to augment that of the general 
government, and to diminish the influence of these 
mdmdual sovereignties. According to these views^ 
therefore, any thing which adds to the powex' of a^ 
particular State, by ^ving it, for example^ a oCiorfe^ 
influtatial Voice in the choice of the President, may 
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be considered as inclining towards the democratie 
side, and any thing which diminishes the authority 
of her voice, as acting in the opposite way. 

The district mode of choosing the electors for 
the President, as I have already shown, may divide 
the electoral votes, and sometimes makes one por-t 
tion of the State neutralize the other, as in the 
recent case of New York. . Whereas the general 
ticket system, by ensuring one undivided list o^ 
Presidential electors, preserves to the State its en- 
tire strength, one way or the other, in this grand 
struggle, as in the case of Pennsylvania* 

As to the expectation of furnishing an examiple 
for the rest of the Union, that appears to have been 
equally unfounded, since none of the other States 
adopted the same plan ; on the contrary, several of 
them cast off the district mode, and decided for 
the general ticket, as the more purely democratical. 

A change has, I believe, been made in the pre<« 
itent session of 1829, from the district to the ge^ 
neral ticket system in the State of New York, in 
consequence olT the feeling being almost universal* 
So that she will come into the field at the next 
Presidential election, which takes place in 1832, 
with not less than forty«two electoral votes, and 
in all probability with a candidate .of her own par« 
ticular choice. 

Such is the history of the electoral law of the 
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StAie of Tfew York, as far as regards the choice of 
a President. Of that which relates to the other 
members of the Union, I shall merely iHention that 
similar changes in their laws have been made, or 
<ire now in progress. It is needless to dwell fur*> 
iher upon this branch of the subject, except to re« 
mark, that in every instance, without exception^ 
that has come to tny knowledge, the object has been 
to give a mOre decidedly democratical character, 
not only to the Presidential election, but to every 
thing else. I have never been able to hear, even^ 
of one solitary example of any experimjent being 
tried on the other side ; and I am certain that any 
attempt to 'stop the advancing tide of democracy^ 
at this hour of the day, would be ab6ut as' effect* 
ual as the commahds of Canute to the waves of the 
ocean. 

The duties of the President, when at length he 
is elected, are soon enumerated. He is commander-' 
in-chief of the army and navy, and of the militia 
of the several States when called into the service 
of the Union. He has power to grant reprieves 
and pardons, except in cases of impeachment. ^ By 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate,' he 
has the power to make treaties ; but two-thirds of 
the senators present must concur, in order to give 
validity to the negotiations he enters into with 
foreign powerSf Nothing can be more explicit 
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'tkan'the letter of the Constitatioa en ibis heacL 
'¥et the Holiae d Repregentatives liaice sometfanet 
^lifletuaed tbis pmnt ivannly; and once aetuaOjr 
paseed a resolutMiii, declaring, that when a treaty 
depended fer tiie execution cf any of its stipula^ 
4knu on an a^ of Congress, it was the ri^it and 
duty of the House to deliberate on the expediency 
or inexpediency of caarying such treaty into eflhct 
, I mention lliis merely to sihow that even where 
tiie Constitution is most distinctly wmrded, i^por* 
tumties are nerer wanting to interfere with its 
ppem&m. On many other occasions, the same 
principle of interference and convenient construe* 
tioa, inherent in the nature of a popular govenN 
ment, is made to show itsetf. 

Hie President nonunates, and after considting 
with the Senate, and obtaining their consent, he 
appoints ambassadors, public ministers, consuls, 
the judges of the supreme court, and all other of* 
fioers whose appdintments are not otherwise pro* 
vided toft in the Constitution. The Congress, how- 
ever, has llie power of deciding whether these in- 
ferior officers shall be appointed by the President 
alone, or by the courts of law, or by the heads of 
the departments to which they beloi^. 

This dependence of 1Jie President up<m the Se» 
nate, is considered by the Americans as a great 
seeutity fer their liberties. It certainly is stijctly 
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hi beeping wifli the umTersal difitntst of which I 
haveatready spoken; andif thatjealonsyand want 
df confidence be well-founded, notlnng can be de- 
lised more appropriate than sadb a check on the 
exeenliye. How far this division of responsibility 
relieves men in power from the danger of a heavy 
feckoning, I do not pretend to say, nor how mnch 
is lost of the nnity and vigonr of poUtical action^— 
irhedier with reference to domestic affidrs, ot to 
foreign relations— by the necessity of constant 
appeal to so flactnating a body as the Senate, 
which, by the nature of things, must be partidily 
informed on the subjects which come before it for 
demsion. 

The Prendent is required to give information 
to Congress from time to time of the state of the 
Union, and to recommend what he shall judge 
necessary and expedient* He may convene both 
Houses on extraordinary occasions. He is required 
to receive ambassadors and other public ministers ; 
to commission all the officers of the United States ; 
and to take care that the laws be faithfully execu« 
ted. The President, Vice-Prefiident, and all other 
civil officers of the United States, may be impeach-* 
ed l^ the House of Representatives, and upon con- 
viction by two-thirds of the Senate, -be removed 
from office. Neither the President, the Secretaries 
of State, nor any other person hdding office imder 
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the United States, is allowed to sit as a member in 
' either. House during his continuance in office. 
Such then is the.«tructure of the American Con- 
stitution, in its two most important particulars-- 
the Legislature and Executive* As to how far it 
is likely to be permanent, or how far the changes 
which have already been made both in the Consti- 
tution itself, and in the practice of the States with 
respect to the mode of choosing a President, are 
wise or unwise, the ablest American authorities 
are divided in opinion. Indeed, niost parties admit 
that this branch of the Cpnstitution is open to im- 
provement. " The election of a supreme execu- 
tive magistrate for a whole nation," says a high 
authority, ^^ affects so . many^ interests, addresses 
itself so strongly to pdpulsur passions, and holds 
out such powerful temptations to ambition, that 
it necessarily becomes a strong trial to public vir- 
tue, and even hazardous to the public tranquil-* 
lity."» 

In short, the most important element in tlie 
whole fabric of the American Government, the 
key-stone of the arch, or that which all writers 
agree is the most dangerous to tamper with, is by 
no means well fixed in its place. It underwent a 
change, as I have already stated, so recently as 

• Kent, voL I. p. ^7. 
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1804) by theXIIth amen^ent of the Gonstitatioii ;>. 
and as that alteration has not led to the. practical, 
improvements anticipated, the propriety of a fur-, 
ther change is now one of the most ccmimon topics* 
of discussion. From all I could hear, it seems by 
no means improbable, that the choice of the Pre^ 
siAmt will, ere long, be made by a general ticket 
over the whole Union, without the intervention of 
any specific body of electors chosen in the States. 
' respectively. After which, the next step will' be 
to abridge the period of holding the office, and not 
to allow of any re-election — both favourite projects 
at present. 

. I shall conclude this branch of the subject, with 
an extract from the official opinion of one of the 
ablest practical statesmen in America — the late 
Mr De Witt Clinton, who, in his annual commu- 
nication to the legislature of New York, on the 1st 
of January, 1828^ made use of the following re- 
markable words : — 

^^ But it cannot, nor ought it to be concealed, 
that our country has been more or less exposed to 
ngitations and commotions for the last seven years* 
Party spirit has entered the recesses of retirement,, 
violated the sanctity of female character, invaded 
the tranquillity of private life, and visited with 
severe inflictions the peace of families. Neither 
elevation nor: humility has.been. spared,. nor the 

VOL. II. M 
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<^ritid8 of life, nor distinguisbed public BenrioeSy 
nor tbe fire-side, nor the altar, been left free from 
attack ; but a licentious and destroying spirit has 
gone forth, regardless of every thing but the gra- 
tification of malignant feelings, and imworthy as* 
pirations. The causes of this portentous mischief 
must be found in a great measure in the incompe- 
tent tod injudicious provisions relative to the office 
of Chief Magistrate of the Union. A continuance 
in office but for one term, would diminish if not 
disarm opposition^ and divert the incumbent, from 
the pitf suits of pelrsonal ambition, to the acquim- 
tion of that fame Which rests for its support upon 
tlie public good. The mode of choice is also high- 
ly exceptionable. Instead of a uniform system, 
there are various rules, sonie of which are calcu- 
lated to secure unanimity in the electoral colleges, 
and others to diminish the legitimate power, if not 
to annihilate the real force, of the States. And 
there is every facility to bring the final determi- 
nation into the House of Representatives — an 
ample field for the operation of management and 
intrigue, and for the production of suspicions and 
imputations, which ought never to stain tiie cha- 
racter of oiir country. Nor are tiie claims of the 
national government in derogation of the oonsti- 
tutionai autiiorities of the States, calculated t9 
f uiet the agitation of the times, nor to tamquilfiao 
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the apprehensions of the oommunity. Although 
rash innoTation ought ever to be discountenanced, 
yet salutary improvement ought to be unhesita- 
tingly cultivated; and until some adequate pre- 
ventives and efficacious remedies jure engrafted in- 
to the Constitution, we must rarely expect a recur- 
rence of the same tranquillity which formerly shed 
its ben^[n influence over our country." 



^* 
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. CHAPTER XIII. 



There is every reason to believe, from internal 
evidence, as well as from other sources of infor- 
mation, that the framers of the Constitution of the 
United Statef intended to establish a Republic, 
not a Democracy ; and there seenis little reason 
to doubt, that if those Statesmen could now re- 
appear upon earth, they would be far from ap- 
proving of what has already been done, still less 
of much that is in progress, in their names, and 
under the professed sanction of their authority. 
This opinion, however, is grounded upon what I 
conceive to be the differences which exist be- 
tween the letter and spirit of the Constitution of 
1789, and the practice which has since grown out 
of it. 

A Republic, as I understand the word in its 
broadest sense, is that state in which the affidrs of 
government are managed by Representatives cho- 
sen from time to time by the people^ and who are 
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intrusted with the power -. of regulating public 
matters for the general benefit of the oountryi-r« 
a Democracy^ that in which the people themselves 
manage these things^ not by true^ delegation^ but 
in their own proper persons* 

Ab my knowledge of these subjects is dfiriT<id 
chiefly from actual observation, in many different 
parts of the world, very differently govLed, ex- 
perience and reflection will perhaps be the safest 
ground f(H: me to stand upon, without any attempt 
to carry these speculations into parts of history 
with which I. am less, acquainted, or. to support 
my opinions by the writings of others* 

In a very small community, it is ju9t possible to 
conceive that a pure Democracy might exist, under 
which the laws and other public aflGEiirs might be 
discussed directly by the whole • community as* 
sembled for that purpose. But in so large a coua* 
try as the United States, such a proceeding . is 
absolutely out of the question. The inhabitants 
of America, however, have gone on, ever since 'the 
promulgation of their Republican Constitution, in, 
rendering the form of their government, pr. at 
least its practice, more and more democratical ; 
till at length, as I conceive, nearly eyery trace of 
the genLuine Republican spirit is merged in that of 
as pure a Democracy as can possibly exist. 

By the spirit of Republicanism I mean that 
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tliorough representative charaoCer wMcli) wMle it 
refers the^choice of public men to the people, from 
time to time, really intrusts the details of manage* 
ment to the persons chosen for this express purpose. 
It supposes, indeed, the full responsibility of the 
Representative to the constituent; but as a neces- 
sary preliminary, presumes him to be a free agent, 
and accordingly makes the del^^ation of authority 
complete* In order, however, to render this import* 
ant responsibility effective, or even just, the Re* 
presentative must have the means of acquiring a 
tboi^li knowledge of kk busmeas, otherwise it 
is a mockery to hold him accountable for not exe* 
eutii^ duties he can never have learnt to perfmrm* 
Still further, to fix this independent but not irre* 
sponsible duirncter upon him— *terms which in- 
volve no contradiction — ^he ought to be removed 
to a considerable distance from tiie influence of 
those transitory impulses which, all experience tella 
us, are apt to mislead both the wishes and the opi- 
nions of the multitude. In other words, tiie tenure 
of his office should not depend upon so slender 
a thread that it may be broken, like a cobweb, by 
every casual flaw of popular sentiment. A Re* 
presentative, to be really useful to his country, 
should have a sufficiently long probation, to show, 
not by any one speech or act during a Session or 
two, but by a varied course of unshackled service. 
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that be has the good of die people at heart, and to 
proTe titat, in the long ron, when his actions and 
opinions are taken in the aggregate, he is a person 
qualified by his knowledge of public affairs, and 
by his personal •disinterestedness and ability, to 
manage the intricate machinery intrusted to his 
care. All these conditions are compatible with the 
strictest responsibility; and the more completely 
the Representative is left to act for himself, the 
more equitable is the exercise of a severe scrutiny 
on the part of his constituents. 

Such a system is evidently calculated to produce 
the best effects, by bringing tiie highest talents and 
knowledge, as well as the most vnrtuous motives, 
into conspicuous action. It also leaves the fullest 
degree of vigilance still open to the constituents^ 
while it is not calculated to b^et distrust, that bane 
of all good service. Indeed, it may be assumed as 
a position from which there is hardly any exception 
in practice, that wliere there is no confidence, there 
will never be any good work done, public or pri-^ 
vate. For distarust and jealousy in official, as well 
as in domestic matters, being idmost always re- 
ciprocal, the most infallible method of expeUing 
every generous mind from any service, is to show 
that no reliance is placed upon its integrity. 

At the same time there must, and ought unques^ 
tionably to bci in every ease, a certain amount of 
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watchfulness^ in connexion with an adequate d^ 
!gree of power on the part of the constituents^ to 
make their disapprobation felt by the RepreseAtar 
tive, should his general conduct, after a Sufficiently 
^protracted trial, not meet their views of his duty. 
Otherwise, there can be no doubt, the true repub^ 
lican, or representative spirit alluded to^ would 
speedily evaporate and leave nothing but despotism 
behind^ For as the absence of confidence will 
always repel, instead of attracting, the most efiK- 
cient men, and at the same time bring much 
incompetence into play, anarchy may chance to 
ensue; — ^wfaich is merely a despotism of another 
jBortk There will be found, invariably I silspecti 
in political matters, what the mathematician^ in 
speaking of a peculiar description of curve, call 
a point of contrary flexure ; and the highest art 
of a practical statesman should be, to discover that 
medium station which shall be common to bo^y 
but incline too much to neither — ^where the ade- 
quate amount of confidence on one side shall be 
duly balanced by watchfulness on the other. 
. The enquiry then reduces itself to this: have the 
Americans hit that point, or have they not ? I 
think they have not. Thk opinion has been forced 
upon me in spite of the most earnest desire to 
persuade myself of the contrary, and after listen- 
ing with patient and anxious attention to the rea^ 
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jsoningB ot &e Anferijoans tbemaelves, who^ it is 
Jbardly. necessary to s&y^ hold such aniidea as not 
only Yifflonary, but altogetlier at vrnmc^ >wth the 
existing state of the facts* 

Before proceeding further with these, however, 
or with, the r^isonings which flow, from them, it 
may be useful to consider an argument connected 
with this subject, which is so much dwelt upon in 
that country, that it cannot well be passed by, 
though the discussion may appear somewhat trite 
and commonplace in England. In America, it 
is laid down as a self-evident truths that the pos- 
session of power, under any circumstance, though 
it i^ay improve the intellectual capacity, has the 
necessary, effect of deteiiorating the moral qualities 
of the possessor* 

If the question relate to despotic, or what we 
may caU irresponsible power, the maxim is proba- 
bly correct. ZlconXetliefectswhichUg 
from the possession of authority, in a free <;oun* 
try, where it is duly watched, are very different. 
It is agreed on all hands, thi^t the exercise of 
power will undoubtedly sharpen those feculties of 
tiie mind which it calls into play ; but I conceive 
it will have a still higher effect, even in this way, 
when exerted in a consistent, straight-forward, 
business-like manner, instead of being tossed sdbput 
hjf^ the waves of passion and .selfish capirioe^ 

M 2 
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If men in power be placed under a strict ficm«- 
tiny, wliatever be their talents, or whateTer their 
xnotiTes, they will soon find out, or, at all events, 
will in the long run come to learn, that no line of 
conduct, under all circumstances, will be able to 
stand the wear and tear of public life, but that of 
integrity. The longer the period be, over whidi 
their experience is. allowed to extend, the more 
they will be satisfied, that a virtuous course is the 
safest to steer through the storms of so boisterous 
a region, while it is evidently the most likely one 
to gain die substantial ferour of the public. 

YioleDEt or interested measures may, for ^ time> 
carry all before them ; but if the men in power be 
responstUe agents, and if the country be so admi- 
nistered that, from time to time, this liability to a 
public reckoning is made apparent, it is quite clear, 
that a high stimulus is given to the practice of 
virtue) aj^dif so, there seems to be no reason in iImi 
nature of the human constitution, why the moral 
faculties should not improve by exercise, as well 
as the intellectual. 

I suspect, after all, that the two must, in most 
cases, go hand in hand; and that one cannot im- 
prove materi^y without the other ; by which) I 
mean, that while any great improvement in the 
mind, under a course of vicious indulgence in 
selfish <» in dislionest practices of any kind, is 
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luirdly to be expected in any country, thftt system 
«-^no itatter where it ezists — ^whkh has die greats 
est tendency to cultiyate the mtellectoal powers of 
puUic men, will be found the best calculated to 
imjH'ove their moral worth likewise. 

I grant, freely, that the instant the superintend* 
ing check of inevitable responsibility is removed^ 
the tendency to abuse power begins at once to shoir 
itself. But I e<mceive that no check at all, or 
rather the contrary, is afforded by that universal 
jealousy, the operation of which I am labouring to 
describe ; still less by that endless round of change? 
in public men, which is denominated, in the ex- 
pressive language of America, the ' Rotation of 
Office,' — a wheel in their political machinery, by 
tiie revolutions of which every man comes in turn 
to be uppermost, and straightway goes down again. 
The Americans themselves generally admits that 
l^ir system is adverse to the formation of men 
of commanding talents ; but they always add, that 
in the present state of affairs, they' do better with-* 
out what we call leading men. ^* When, howeva^, 
moments of danger and difficulty shall arrive,^' 
say they, ^* the general intdUgence which is spread 
over our country will ensure us leaders enough 
for all possible exigencies of the Stiate." A posi^ 
tion which strikes me as being about as sound as 
it would be to assert that e ship^ officered and 
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tna:nned by intelligent peisons tiot bred' to tbie gea^ 
Ai^ould be' well bandied in a gale of wind, because 
the crew displayed no ignorance of seamanship ik 
'a calm. 

Many Americans with whom I have conversed^ 
•allow that a peri6d may arrive when the country 
shall be filled np to a dangerous pitch ; but this 
they consider a veiy remote event, and always take 
their stand, in the interim, upon the excellence of 
the present state of things, which ihey hold up 
as the wisest in theory, and the most efficient in 
practice, that the world has ever yet beheld. 

My friiends across the water will, I am vsure, 
remember that I never shrunk from meeting them 
on this ground ; and as nothing I have heard since, 
has shaken the opinions I there expressed, I trust 
they will now i^ceive this more formal exposi- 
tion of my views, with the same frank and manly 
good-humour, ^which lielt as the highest complji 
ment to my sincerity, and the most friendly «n*> 
•couragement that could possibly be offered to a 
stranger wishing to investigate the truth. Had it 
been otherw!ise--^or had toy iU-t^nper slipped ont 
on these occasions^^my researches must have been 
cut short, or have be^i limited very much to what 
I saw, while the results of jny investigations most 
:have taken that chaiaeter of prejudice, to wUcb 
■stirai^ers are said to be so prone. : As it was, I 
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jBt letfst enjoyed tbe advantage lof discnssiiig aH 
these topics, again and again, 'with, the persons best 
.qualified, as far as I could discover, to do them jus- 
i;ice ; and in the course of those conversations I had 
often the advantage of finding that I was in lerror^ 
.before the means of rectification were at a dis^ 
tance. Of course^ I do not expect that my opi*- 
nions in print shall have more weight than they car-^ 
ried in conversation ; but I shall be well pleased^ 
should they ever find their way to America, to 
think that they are xeceived with equal forl>esr^ 
ance; At all events, I hove here written my opi* 
nions, so far as lies in my power, in the spirit 
which the people whom they concern so often as* 
sured me, was the best road to the esteem, if not 
to the concurrence, of the judicious amongst thek 
oountrymeii; and wkh this general declaration, 
which, like many others, must teke its chance for 
<;r6dit amongst the persons who will recollect my 
alliisions,.! proceed to justify these views, as well 
as I ean, by further details. 

It will not be denied out of America, that the 
most important object of a properly regulated re^ 
presentative system, or that which is likely to be 
most serviceable to the natioio^ is to bring the ablest 
men in the country into public life, and having 
brought them there, to .maintain, or fix them .i^ 
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tlie maxiagement of affairs, as long as tlieir con- 
duct shall be found deserving of confidence. 

The practical operation of a democracy, how- 
ever, is the very reverse of this. It neither brings 
the most qualified men into power, nor retains 
them long, when by any accident they chance to 
rise so high as to engage the public attention. 
While a correct. representative fi)rm of govern- 
ment, therefore, o£hrs the highest premium to the 
growth and permanent exercise of those talents 
which are useful in the public service ; a demo- 
cracy, for reasons wbich I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain, appears, in practice, to have a direct ten- 
dency to lower the standard of talents, of know- 
ledge, and of public sj^rit, besides putting public 
virtue in great danger. 

The common-place rule of sjippty and demand^ 
is in no case more strictly observed than in this. 
If there be no steady motive for the production of 
talents and knowledge for the public service, that 
is to say, if th^e be no permanent demand for first- 
rate men in the management of aflbirs, there will 
be no great supply. I do not say, that there will be 
no men of abilities in public life, but that there will 
be no recognised class of such men, well known to 
the country over which they are dispersed, and 
Ifom whose numbers the public servants may at 
any time be selected. Men of superior attain- 
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meats and powers will, of course, in every coun- 
try, even in a democracy, gain some ascendency 
if they choose to come forward. But exactly in 
proportion to the rarity of such qualifications, will 
be the power and the will to abuse such influence ; 
bemuse, where the class to choose from is limited, 
the control of public opinion, according to the 
simplest axioms of the doctrine of competition, will 
^ways be least effectual, and consequently both 
the power and the will to do wrong least effectually 
restrained. 

The whole value of this argument turns upon 
the supposition that the science of government — 
Legislative as well as Executive— -is one of the 
most difficult — certainly tlie most complicated of 
all branches of human knowledge. With persons 
who deny this position, who see no difficulty in the 
mi^tter, I have little to say ; and yet, so it happens, 
tt,<^ wiU form probably a numerietd majority in 
every country. The really intelligent portion of the 
American community see and feel, and sometimes 
aeknowledgci the truth of this position. '^ If,'* says 
an eloquent Amerioan writer, ^^ if, as is unques*' 
tionable, among all the intellectual pursuits, the 
master science is that of govemmait, in the hier- 
archy of human nature, the first pkfcce must be. 
conceded to those gifted spirits, who, aftw devoting 
their youth to liberal studies, are attracted to the 
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public service, and attain its highest honours, slied- 
•ding over its course the light of that pure, morid, 
and intellectuJEil cultivation, which at once illus- 
trates them, and adorns their country."* 

A political maniac some years ago suggested, 
that a committee of several hundred persons should 
disperse themselves over England, and poll eabh 
individual man in the country, as to his opinions 
and wishes on the subject of Parliamentary Re^ 
form. Had this idea been acted upon, the chances 
are, that a great numerical majority of the whol^ 
population would have decided for a change, more 
or less radical ; and this result wonld have been 
considered, in America, a perfectly rational and 
proper way of getting at the general sense of the 
nation. 

Let us suppose, however, that instead of Parlia- 
mentary Reform being made the object of this en- 
quiry, the canvassers in question had been instruct- 
ed to ask every man in the kingdom his opinion 
upon the best kind of Escapement in the machinery 
of a chronometer ? or which was' the most accurate 
way of placing a Transit instrument in the Men- 
dian ? or how a stranded ship should be gotoff areef 
of rocks ? — can there be the least doubt that the 
itinerant investigators would have been laughed at, 

* Eiilogium on JeffersoD by Mr K. Biddle^ p. 43o 
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from end tD end of the kingdom ? Would they not 
have been told to go and consult the watchmakers^ 
the astronomers, ol* the seafaring men, who had 
served long and arduous apprenticeships to their 
iseveral professions, and without which study no 
man could be supposed to understand a word of 
these intricate matters ? Not one person in a thouv 
sand would probably know what an Escapement 
was, or what was the use of a Transit instrument ; 
still less would they feel competent to give any 
opinion as to the best mode of tui^iing them to 
practical account. Yet these very same men would 
pronounce, with the utmost confidence, on a point, 
to say the least of it, more complicated than the 
nicest piece of clock-work that - ever kept true 
time ! 

If asked, as I have been very often in America, 
whether I would wish to exclude the people from 
all share in the administration of public affairs, I 
reply, " Certainly exclude all such direct interfe- 
rence of the uninformed multitude — much mis- 
called the People— as I have alluded to in the above 
figurative illustration." For I conscientiously be<* 
lieve, that persons who takiB this line of argument, 
will be found in the end by far the truest friends 
of the people, even taken in the American sense of 
that abused word, who, in this, and every other 
ease, I am certain, lose much more than they can 
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ever gain, by direct interference with matters be- 
yond their knowledge. Public opinion— that hi 
to say, the real sentiments and wishes of the re* 
fleeting part of the nation cannot be got at by 
mere numerical balloting, or any other method of 
individual voting at a particular instant of time. 
At all events, one thing is quite clear,— it is not in 
this way that a knowledge of men'sviews on any 
other question which involves their interests is ever 
obtained; how, therefore, can it be expected to 
prove efficacious on this solitary occasion? Public 
opinion, in such a country as England, is not made 
up of the sentiments of the numerical mass, but of 
the aggregate opinions of all those persons who, 
whatever be their rank in society, habituaUy exert 
an influence over their inferiors in station, in know- 
ledge, or in talents. These form what in Ei^land 
are generally considered the People; and it seems 
a complete perversion of the meaning of words, in 
speaking of political matters, to include in the de^ 
finition of public opinion, the crude ideas of persons 
whose knowledge is confined to the objects of mere 
manual labour. . 

The lowest and most numerous orders in Eng- 
land cheerfully and wisely submit, in these re- 
spects, to those immediately above them, who are 
somewhat more fortunately circumstanced, and 
who, from enjoying Aat casual, but not invidioiia 
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advantage, have leisure to acquire knowledge, or 
power, call it what you will, by which those about 
them and below them are willing to be influenced. 
These again, in the very same manner,— without 
the slightest diminution of true freedom, — are un<* 
der the influence of a still higher class, whose means 
are proportionably greater; and so on, through a 
hundred gradations, many of them almost in- 
sensible, to the top of the scale. The honest 
but necessarily unreflecting opinions of the most 
numerous class are in this way by no means 
disr^arded, but are gradually sifted, as it were^ 
through a variety of different courses of exami-| 
nation, by persons possessed both of abilities, and 
experience, beyond the attainioent of men who, 
whatever be their capaci^, have no means to in- 
vestigate such subjects. At the last, after the 
rude material of public sentiment, well strained 
and purified, has found its way to the hands of the 
master workmen in a condition fit to be wrought 
to the purposes of life, it is returned to the country 
in a thousand useful forms of national prosperity, 
not one of which it could ever have attained, had 
it been left to the direct management of those nu- 
merous classes, whose happiness it is mainly d^ 
tined to influtoce* 

It were to invert the whole of this process, to 
iinfigine that the science of government lies within 
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the capaeity of the labourers of the soil, or that. the. 
mere wish to govern well shall qualify persoiis 
habitually engaged in any of the ordinary walks 
of life, to exercise the loftiest functions that have 
ever yet awakened thegeniusof man — ^the regula- 
tion of the lives and fortunes of millions of human 
beings ! 

Surely the knowledge of an art of such infinite 
importance cannot be intuitive, when every other, 
with wMch we h«Te any acquaintance, even to the 
cobUing of shoes, requires years of careful appli* 
cation? And yet, strange as it may a,ppear, these 
are not ideal shadows which I am fighting against 
— ^not long ago exploded fallacies— -but the grave^ 
received doctrines, universally acted upon in the 
country I have just left — where the position thafc 
every man understands what is best for his own 
good, and that of his neighbour, in the admimstra* 
tion of public affairs, is not only held to be no pa- 
radox, but, on the contrary, is considered a self«- 
evidcnt truth— the main-spring of their freedom 
and happiness — the pole star of all their political 
navigation, and the sure reliance of their perma** 
nent glory as a nation ! 

It is not very difficult to show, that in a demo- 
cracy, men of high attainments or talents can 
never be encouraged as a body, while individuals 
thus ^fted by nature or by study, will stand rathar 
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a worse chance than their nei^hbaurs of being' 
placed in stations of public trust. It ifi natural 
that persons who are ignorant of any subject, but 
who, nevertheless, imagine they fully understand 
it,, should be more willing to place confidence in 
men of their own class, on the same level witk 
them in attainments, and with whom lAiey can 
sympathize, than in others, whose knowledge they 
do not possess, whose talents they have no means 
of appreciating, and whose ways of thinking on^ 
political subjects, of which they conceive them- 
selves to be complete masters, are entirely differ-* 
ent from their own. Such feelings of distrust, 
as I have before observed, will almost always be 
reciprocal; and, therefore, a man of abilities, pos- 
sessed of real knowledge, and experience in public, 
business, or who, even without such experience,, 
believes that he possesses talents which, if exerted, 
would do justice to a high station, will consider 
his time mispent in the service of people who 
cannot be made to feel that he has any claims to 
superior capacity. Unless he be made of very 
stern materials, he will soon cease to court a pub- 
licity which can lead to nothing but speedy dis* 
missal, under the dictation of constituents, who 
are sure to fancy they know more of the matter 
than he does, and who, from holding the doctrine 
that no man ought to be trusted, will, for obvious 
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reasons, be least indinecl to repose confidence in 
him who has most talents* 

A perfectly pure dbdmocracy, according to the' 
lisoal definition^ cannot, of course^ exist in a large 
eommunity, spread oter a wide country; for by 
no conceivable means could such multitudes be 
brought together for the pui^se of discussing 
public alTairs. The Americans, howidvelr, by 8e« 
veral ingenious devices, have arrived, it must be 
owned, as near the point aimed at as the nature 
of things will admit of. In booksellers' phrase, 
their work might be called, " Th^ Science of Go^ 
vemment reduced to the lowest capacity, or every 
man his own Legislator/* 

The contrivances by means of which this oIh 
ject, so eagerly sought after in America, has been 
nearly attained in practice, are Annual iParlia^ 
ments, Universal Suffiage, and what is termed 
Rotation in office. The fbkmers of the ConstitiH 
tion evidently intended to establish a representa^ 
tive system, in which the most expelienced and 
fittest men in all resects, should not only be se- 
lected to administer the public affidrs, but be left 
to do so in their own lii^y. It is barely possible 
to conceive,thatunderarepubUcaiiformof govern^ 
ment,-^if the periods of service were made long, 
the dections transitory, and the population small,— « 
there mighlgrotr npa tace of pdUic servants, whose 
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chief duty^and pleasure it should be to acquire a 
knowledge of their particular busiiieBS, and by pur^ 
suing it as a profession, acquire proficiency therein. 
These men migtit eventually obtain, by the force 
of knowledge and personal merits alone, the per- 
manent confidence of their constituents* But it is 
useless to speculate upon what might be done in 
such an imaginary Republic— a Utopia whicli 
never existed. My object is rather to show what 
has been done, and what is actually doing at this 
hour, in America. 

Since, in all the: twenty-four States forming the 
Union, the members of the most numerous and 
influential l^islative House are elected for one 
year only, it seems nearly out of the question that, 
with so short a period of service, the members can 
feel themselves independent of their constituents; 
nrither is it intended that they should so feel. 
The moment of re-election is always close at hand; 
and if the members fail to conform strictly to the 
wishes of the electors, they are ousted as a matter 
of course. Even if they do attend to these wishes 
at one moment, the chances are, that if they hope 
to continue in favour they must take an opposite 
part before the session is out, — inasmuch as the 
pi^ulor opinion shifts about as often, and some^ 
times more swifUy than the wind, with no more 
visible cause ! The most sagacious manager that 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



EvEKY Legislator in America in Congress, as 
well Bs in the diflferent States, receives, for his 
trouhle during the Session, a certain daily pecu- 
niary compensation. This, it will he ohserved, 
gives a distinctive feature to these bodies, and, 
coupled with another very important circumstance, 
almost completes the democratical character. The 
members are returned to the l^islature, not mere- 
ly to represent the particular spot for which they 
are chosen, but they are absolutely required by 
law to have been residents on it for a certain 
stated period previous to the election. Neither 
can they be elected for any other place. This re- 
gulation is one of the most destructive that can 
well be conceived of true independence, as it forces 
men to consider local, not general objects. The 
Representatives, although not bound by law to 
do so, invariably consider the interests of ihrir 
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constituents as the paramount object. If any man, 
tlierefore, be public-spirited enough to oppose those 
interests, in consideration of the general good, his, 
dismissal follows quite as a matter of course, at 
the ensuing election ; which, it will be recollected, 
is always close at hand. Thus, the doctrine that 
the will of the constituents is to guide the con- 
duct of persons sent to the legklature, is almost 
universally acted upon. Consequently, these Re- 
presentatives are, in strictness, neither more nor 
leas than mere i^ents, engaged to do the will of 
their respective constituente. for such short periods 
of service as may best tend to establish and keep 
alive that unbounded want of confidence which 
avowedly pervades the whole sjrstem, and is, ao- 
oording to the American doctrine, the truest' anti- 
dote to the corrupt selfishness which, they say, 
poiaons every man's political nature. 

There is another oonaderation, tending the same, 
way, which it is impossible to overlook. When a 
member is certain, or next to certain, do what he 
may, that he, is not to remain beyond one year in. 
the l^islature» he will be irresistibly impelled, 
unless human nature is different on different sides 
of the Atlantic, to make the most of his brief au- 
thority to serve his own particular purposes ; or,, 
which is nearly the same thing in practice, to serve 
those of the persons amongst 'whom he is again to 
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mix, and whose wishes, however narrow, it is evi-*' 
dently more his interest to meet, than those of the 
community at large. Thus the public service must 
become a secondary consideration, under any view 
of the case. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the absence of 
true freedom, involved in thus limiting what may 
be called the Representative Franchise to a parti* 
cular spot, and that spot the very one where, from 
the nature of society, independence of political cha- 
racter is least likely to be found, or, if found, least 
likely to be valued by the constituents. If the coun- 
try at large is open to men of talents and genuine 
public spirit, those prime qualities in a statesman 
will be sure, to be appreciated somewhere; but 
nothing seems more probable than the unpopu- 
larity of such men in their own narrow circle. 
It seems, indeed, very idle to talk of universal 
suffi-age, and yet to circimiscribe the limits beyond 
which no candidate shall be eligible. There is a 
double drawback here on liberty. The electors 
cannot choose any man they wish, and the candi- 
date cannot solicit the suffirage of any but one set 
6( constituents. 

In Congress the members are chosen for a pe- 
riod twice as long as that of the State legislatures, 
or for two years ; but even this is much too shqrt 
« time to enable any man to acquire an adequate 
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knowledge of public business, or to establish a 
character which shall gain the permanent confi- 
dence of his constituents. There are, indeed, some 
men in public life in America whose talents are 
of such an order, and whose general tenonr of con- 
duct is so popular, that they have contrived to hold 
on somewhat longer than their companions. It 
would, indeed, be monstrous to suppose, that out 
of such numbers there should not be found many 
men above suspicion, even where ihe rule is to 
suspect every body. 

The following table shows how long the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives in Congress 
for 1827-28, had held seats in the House. The 
total number being 213. 
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9 • • • w 

And 87 were new members. 

Thus /^ nearly, or between a half and a third, 

were new; /^ nearly, had sat for fromS to2year8; 

^ nearly, had sat from 10 to 6 years ; and ^V from 

27 to 11 years. The average tune of the old mem- 

^bers sitting was about 5^ years, and the new 

• members were to the old as 2 to 3 nearly. 

The number of Representatives and Del^aten 

• to the Congress of the United States, from the 

• commencement of the present government in 1789, 
to. 1827, a period of 38 years, was 1464 ; and the 
average time of each member sitting ttos 3 yea» 
and 8 .months and a half. * 

I shall insert here, as a matter of curious com- 
parison, a Table similar in its nature to the above, 
showing how long .the members of the British 
House of Commons of the same session, that of 
1827-28, had sat in the legislature. 
Total number in the tlouse of Commons 658. 
Of these 134 had sat upwards of 20 years. - 
3 ... 19 
7 ... 18 
6 ... 17 

* Deduced firom the tables in the National Calendar, puhiiebed at 
WadiingUm in 1868. 
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Thus nearly ^ of the whole were new members ; 
^ nearly had sat from 6 tol years; /^^ or between 
^ and ^, had sat from 14 to 7 yeavs; ^^^ from 19 
to 15 years; and ^ of the whole nmnber .for 20 
yeaQ9 aad upwards. The average time of the old 
members sitting is about 11^ years, on the sup- 
position that the 134 members at the top of the 
preceding list had sat only 20 years ; but as many 
of them had jyeen in Parliament for upwards of 
80 years, the average period must be considerably 
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greater. The new members. were to the old as 
lto3. 

The average duration of the 17 Parliaments, 
which sat from the Revolution in 1688, to the ac- 
cession of George III. in 1761, is 4 y«irs and about 
one week. That of the 12 Parliaments which sat 
during the 59 years of George IIL's reign, was 4 
years and one month.* . 

I have often been told, that the Representa- 
tives to Congress, and to the State legislatures, 
are not actually instructed how to speak and vote ; 
but in spite of this, they know perfectly well that 
imless they manage to discover and conform to 
the wishes of their constituents, right or wrong, 
they will be put out in a very short time. This, 
if I mistake not, is bringing matters as near to 
pure democracy as can be, — ^a conclusion to which, 
I am confident, the numerical majority of the 
^American nation would say — ^Amen ! Those, 
however, who are not quite so much in love with 
that system, come in at this stage of the argu- 
ment and say, '< AH this has some truth and force 
in it as applied to the most numerous branch of 
the legislature; but look at the Senate, especially 
the Senate of the United States; obs^nre the 
beautiful check which the constitution of that 

• Royid Caleodar for 1887. 
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august body affords to the over-popiilar jcharfuster 
of the other House, if such it be." 
• Itwosorigihallyiiitendedjinostundoubtedlysthaf 
the Senators.in Congress should be less dependent 
upon the mass of the people than .the members of 
the House of Bepresentatiyes are. This object, it 
uras supposed, might be accomplished^ first, by the 
loDger period of their service-dx years instead of 
two ; and next^ by the cireumstance of their being 
chosen by the State legislatures, and not durectly, 
like the members of the other House, by the peo- 
ple at large. In practice, however—- deny it who 
may as a matter of political speculation — the Se- 
nate of the United States is, necessarily, and to 
all practical intents and purposes, as little inde- 
pendent of the people as the other House. ] 

It must always be recollected, in considering 
this branch of the subject, that the whole Senate is 
not chosen, as a body, for. six years, though each of 
its members be elected for that length of time. At 
every second year, one-third of the whole number 
of Senators go back to their constituents, by whom 
they may or may not be re-elected. It follows, 
therefore, as a necessary consequence, that no com- 
mon system of permanent policy can be adopted 
by the Senate, any more than it can by the other 
House, since the introduction of so large a body^ 
of members as one-third, < fresh from the people,* 

n2 
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eveiy seeond year^ must in^Titably distorb any 
continuous course of action, provided lliat course^ 
liowever judicious, be oontraiy to the sentiments 
of the population, taken nmnerically, at that par- 
ticular moment. 

In tiie Senate of the United States, for the year 
1827-28, the periods of each< member sitting wer.e 
as follows :^-Total number, 48. 

Of these, 2 members had sat for IB years, 
3 ... 11 



1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
3 
4 
11 
4 
1 



10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



And 9 were new members. 

So that one-fifth were new, and the average 
period of tiie old members sittii:^ was five years 
and six montiis and a half. 

The number of Senators in the Congress of the 
United States, firom the commencement ol the 
present government in 1789 to 1827, a period of 
S8 years, was 317. The average time of sitting of 
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each Senator w«s four years l^uree months and two 
weeks.* 

Tins popular character of die Senate is the in- 
evitable consequence of the nature of their consti-* 
tuent% the State legislatures, which are themselyes 
chosen annually by imiversal suffrage. And thus 
-the senators to Congress, though not quite directly^ 
are yet quite strictly, Representatives of the popu- 
lar voice, which happens to prefvail at the time of 
nominating those bodies by whom the senators are 
chosen. Every second year, therefore, one-third 
pert, or 16 out of the 48 senators, come into Goi^ 
gross in a line almost as immediately from the 
people as that which brings the Representatives. 
The genuine spirit of the Constitution undoubtedly 
is, that these senators shall be Representatives of 
the States in their soverogn capacity. And so in 
truth they are ; yet the sceptre is not wielded by 
the hands of the l^islature, but by those of the 
people at large. 

In order still further to destroy the obvious in- 
tention of the Constitution, of TnalnTig the Senate 
independent, their constituents, the State legisla-- 
tures, whenever they please, exercise the right of 
instructing their senators how to act in Congress. 
It signifies little to say, that no such power of in- 

*■ Deduced from the tables in the National Calendar, published at 
Washington in 1828. 
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structing the senators is to be. found in the letter 
of the Clonstitution, or that high legal authorities 
dispute the propriety of such interference.* That 
the State legislatures do actually exercise this au- 
thority, I know by innumerable examples. 

It is often said, in answer to these positions, that 
this very questionable power is not much exer- 
cised, and that it cannot be enforced. But this 
argument proves nothing, or rather it proves too 
much, as it shows the complete subserviency of 
the body in question to the fluctuating wishes 
of the mass of the people. There is, therefore, 
seldom any occasion for such instructions, in con- 
sequence of the people's wishes being anticipated ; 
but this power of dictation is exercised upon im- 
portant occasions, as I have myself vdtnessed* 

Every thing that has now been said, is strictly 
consonant to the general spirit of: the American 
Constitution, as interpreted by the majority of 
persons whom it concerns. And I feel pretty sure 
that in thus demonstrating the direct practical as- 
cendency of the people over their legislators in 
Congress, as well as in the States, my reasonings 
will be found, for once, in strict conformity with 
the views and feelings of the mass of the nation^- 
numerically considered. 

* BawU oa the Constitatioiu CSiap. III. pii Sib 

m 
♦OXFORD* 
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. hk Alneriija, every public man niay be said to live 
upon popularity ; and I have often beard it asserted, 
hotix by friends and by foes of the present system — 
by the one set with complacency, by the other with 
sorrow— ^hat. no person who. ventures to oppose 
himself for one instant, to the current of popular 
s^itiment, has much chance of success* . No one, 
indeed, of any party in that country, can escape 
very rough handUng, unless he prefens retiring, as 
many able men are forced to do, into absolute se^ 
elusion ; or into those private walks of life where 
their talents have a better chance of fair play, than 
they can have when exposed to the stormy ocean 
of politics. 



^^ The tendency and the danger of other govern- 
ments," says an accomplished and eloquent Ame- 
rican writer, ^^is subserviency to courts; that of 
ours is submission to popular excitement, which 
statesmen should often rather repress than obey. 
Undoubtedly the public. counsels should reflect the 
public sentiment ; but that mirror may be dimmed 
by being too closely breathed upon, nor can all the 
other qualities of a public man ever supply the 
want of personal independence. It is that fatal 
want which renders so many ostensible leaders, in 
fact, only followers,. which makes so many who 
might have been statesmen, degenerate into poli- 
ticians, and tends to people the country witli the 
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slavoi and the victims of tfaatt ifiyvteflrnu faadftap 
ikfOf ih« love of popularity.''* 

I sball have frequent opportunities of showing 
as I go along, how the same causes operate, with 
a finn^ absdulMBijr iniiesjatiiUe^ in every odi^ de- 
partment of the Americam body politic. Demo- 
cracy, in shorty when once let loose, is exactly Bke 
any oilier inttndation-*4t is sure to find its level,-*— 
and whatever it cannot reaeh, it undermines and 
finally subverts. 

In this rajid sketch of the American system of 
' govemmenV I have merely glanced at the more 
important branches of the subject; and, in so do- 
ing, have endeavoured to indulge as little as pos- 
sible in theories or speculations not absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of ittustration. At all 
events, the materials are drawn firom my own ob- 
servation alone. In the same spirit, it might per- 
haps be interesting to advert to the effects of de- 
mocracy in other walks of life besides those of a 
public nature ; since I daresay it will occur to many 
persons, to aek how such a system of things can 
go on at aU, or how it happens that the whole 
frame-work of society is not torn to pieces in a 
very short time, as it was recently in France, and 
most undoubtedly would be in England, imder a 

* Ealogimii on JdktmD, by Mr N.#Bidd]e^ p. 47. 
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raiQilar Jfofm of gov^erftment. TotMstheanmi^ris 
quite simple. The Ameiicsms retun a g?eat Axre 
of the knowledge, with which they stftrted in this 
grand political race,— they never knew what op- 
jH'essian was,— «ihey have still plenty of roam,'— 
they have abundant stores of feod,«^they hare no 
neighbours to interfere with them,*— ^oid they stu?- 
diously avoid entangling themselves with the- dis- 
tracting aflSurs of the old world* W^re any one of 
these eircumstances in tlidr history materirily 
changed, the present fita.te of things might possibly 
not subsist so long as some of its fond admirers 
anticipate. 

One of the effects of diemocracy, bofh in public 
a^d private life-^for these nVust of necessity be 
much interwoven-^is, unquestionably, to lower 
tlie standard of intellectual attainments, and also, 
by diminishing the demand for refinement of all 
kinds, to lessen the sttpj^y. Accordingly, there is 
aibscdutely no such tUbig in America, at least that 
r could jiesap of, as men who are looked up to. 
Whenever I asked who were their great men-*— 
iJidr high authofitks,-^reference was invariably 
made back to the statesmen of the Revolution — to 
Washii^ton, Franklin, Jefferson, Patrick Henry. 
It was very nearly the same in literature— in 
science— and, with one brilliant exception, Allston, 
in the arts likewise. 
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. I am fat from saying, that there are no ahlci, 
statesmen, or profound authors, or men of general 
knowle^e in that country; but the number, con-> 
fiidering the population, is certainly limited. I 
have great pleasure in the acquaintance — I hope I. 
may add the friendship— of many gentlemen in 
America of scientific attainments, or possessed, of 
knowledge in all the different departments of in-, 
formation alluded to; and I well know how much 
honour they would do to the correspondent classes 
in any country in the woi?ld. But these distin- 
guished persons are quite aware how insulated they 
are — ^how feeble the present tendency of things is to 
improve— and how Utile sympathy, in short, they 
receive from their count^n; and I am sure 
they cannot but look with bitter though unavail- 
ing regret to the gradual changes which are taking 
place in .manners^ and in all those valuable refine- 
ments of life, whidi the rest of civilized mankind 
deem essential, not only to the cultivation of true 
knowledge, .but almost equally so to the purifica<« 
lion of public and private virtue. 

I was often told, when I took the liberty of sta- 
ting some of these things in conversation, that due 
allowance was not made for the country; but when*^ 
ever they were taken at their word, it generally 
appeared that allowances were more willingly made 
than the company were disposed to receive cou- 
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cesedons. ; It could not be denied; indeed, that un- 
der the circumstances which esdst at present in 
America, it would he the most unreasonable, thing 
imaginable to expect the arts and sciences to flou- 
rish, or that great excellence could possibly be 
reached in any walk of industry, public or poMtifsal 
life inclusive ; still less, that those graceful embel« 
lishmients to society which belong to old and dense-* 
ly peopled countries alone, should as yet be found 
amongst them« 

In America, it must be recollected, almost every 
man is occupied in maki];^ money, while few are 
engaged exclusively in spending it. Out of these 
peculiarities spring several conclusions interesting 
in themselves, and perhaps worth attending to as 
useful in elucidating some circumstances in the 
condition of their society, which might otherwise 
appear anomalous. I may farther observe, that all 
the money in America, or nearly all, is in the 
hands of persons who have actually made it* But 
as the habit of making money, and the habit of 
spending it, are directly opposed to each other, the 
proper moment for spending it is apt to be defer** 
red till too late. It will be admitted, I think, afl^r 
a moment's pause, that the art' of spending ^loney 
well may be considered, upon the whole, a more 
difficult one than the art of making it; I mean, 
of course, the art of spending it like a gentleman* 
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in the one case^ iadustrfry finigaMtyy and 4he ave^ 
nge ran of abyitieB» will, a^ least in that cotmtryi 
insure to every man a eompetence ; while talents 
somewhat higher than the average, or extraordi^ 
narjr diligence^ aided hyihat prcmipt vigilancewhioh 
is ready to profit by every turn of the wheel, and 
is called Fortune, is sure to command moeh more 
than a competence,--M>ften wealth. Aeoor&igly, 
we do see eonnderable sums of money amassed in 
all parts of America, by persons answering this 
desoriptaon. 

It is not so clear, however, by any means, that 
Ae same attributes which taught thek possessor to 
teeumulate riches, will enable him to invert the 
procesis, and teach liim how to dispose of his gains, 
or any great proportion of them, in the most proper 
manner. The reason will appear plain enough 
when stated; for even admitting the ^eacmaa in 
question to have all the desire in the world to act 
{n^operly in liiis respect, die practical difficulty 
which men who become wealthy have to encouAtep 
in America, is the total abs^iee c^ a pennonent 
money-spending class in the society, ready not only 
to sympf tMze with them, but to serve as modds, 
in this difficult art. 

' The law of primogeniture was abolished long 
ago ; and though there be at present no pofiitive 
legislative enactment gainst as definite a disposal 
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fii property by descent, as in England, tiie genend 
feeling of the American commnnity is so decidedly 
faoetile to any bqA setdements, that, in practice, 
they are rarely if ever attempted. The property of 
the parent, therefore, is generally divided equally 
amongst the children* This diyicdon, as may be 
•apposed, seldom gives to eadi sufficient means to 
enable him to live independently of bosinesa; and, 
consequently, the same oourse of money-making 
haUts which belonged to the paroit necessarily 
descends to the son. Or, supposing there be only 
one who succeeds to the fortune, in what way is 
lie to spend it ? Where, when, and witih whom ? 
How is he to find companionship ? How expect 
qrmpathy from the great mass of all the peojde he 
uiixeB am<mgBt, whose habits and tastes lie in to- 
tally different directions ? 
• When diis language is held in America, though 
iike fecta are too obvious to be denied, it is adced 
liowit happens that the same thing does not occur 
•wiih the money-makingclaBBe. in England? The 
)ready answer is, that the attendant circumstances 
^se sufficiently different to prev«:it like conse- 
quences. A merchant, or any other professed 
man of buraness, in England, has always before his 
eyes a large and permanent money-spending class 
to adjust his habits by. He is also, to a certain 
extent, in the way of communicating famiHarly 
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Tfitli those, ^bo, having derived their riches by iii<» 
heritance, are exempted from all that personal ex* 
perience in the science of accumulation^ which hag 
a tendency to augment the difficulty of spending 
money well* Sometimes Ihis acquaintance with 
the aristocracy — ^whether it he of wealth or of 
rank — arises from circumstances of birth, more 
frequently from alliance, and still oftener from 
talents, or knowledge, or .from somB of those in«» 
eidents which the intermixture of all classes ..in 
England, in spite of their marked . distinctions, 
perpetually gives rise to« At all events, while he 
goes on acquiring property, the man of business 
learns almost as well, though more gradually and 
insensibly, how to spend his money, as if he bad 
actually been born and bred in one of those classes 
whose peculiar province it is to distribute, not tQ 
accumulate, the riches of the country. At length, 
when he thinks he has made enough to entitle 
him to retire from his labours, he at once enters 
the permanently wealthy ranks, amongst whose 
members he is always sure of finding sympathy 
and companionship, whatever be his tastes or his 
future views* 

Any such accumulation and distribution of pro* 
perty, however, in America, is abhorrent -to the 
feelings of the inhabitants ; and, of course, Entail% 
unequal divisions, or every thing like primogenir 
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tore, are not to be dreamt of. They will scarcely 
allow the words to be whispered in conversation ;-r- 
<Mie might as well speak of a coronet, or a close 
borough, or any other abomination ! I remember 
hearing, when I was in Virginia, of a goatlemaa 
whose elder sons had displeased him so much, that 
he left all his fortune to the youngest. The public^ 
however, were so universally scandalized at this 
act of injustice, as it was termed, — though the &^ 
tht^r had earned all the money himself, — that the 
heir, after a year or two of miserable badgering, 
was compelled, for the sake of a quiet life, to divide 
his property amongst his disinherited brethren. 
^ It is by no means difficult to point out whence 
all this springs. It is the legitimate o£fispring of 
those levelling or equalising principles already dis- 
cussed. In all co^untries, it may be observed, the 
great mass of the people are without disposable 
property, and live, as it is well called, from hand 
to mouth. This is decidedly the case in America ; 
for, though it be easy for a man to keep himself 
and his family alive by bodily labour, the great 
majority of the whole population possess little more 
than enough for that purpose. Generally speaking, 
very few persons amohgst them have any spare 
property, or surplus reveni^ ; they have no for- 
tune, in short, which requires care and ingenuity 
to dispose of for purposes beyond the immediate 
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wants of life. When, therefote^ the democratkal > 
principle is folly established, in a society so consti- 
tuted, and all the elections are hrou^t under the, 
absolute control of the people at large, the legi^* 
tures chosen by them, must, as a matter of course, 
be made up ^diiefly of persona almost without for- 
tune. 

This singular state of the representation does 
not strike so directly at the administration of cri-. 
minal justice as might at first be supposed, because 
the legislators, generally speaking, are strongly^ 
interested, for tiieir own sakes, in maintuning that 
branch of power inviolate. But all the multi&p^ 
rious and dutnging laws, which regulate the dis- 
tribution of property, being framed bj; persons who 
have littie or none to dispose of belonging to them- 
sdves, tiiey are invariably aimed, more or less 
direedy, at its subdivision. In tiiis way^ any con- 
sideraUe accumulation is not only prevented, but 
when it does happen to be gathered together, it is 
soon broken up by the resistiess agency of thia 
levelling propensity. 

I was most anxious at all times during the jour- 
ney to converse witii intelligent persons, whose 
experience qualified tiiem to assist my researches 
on these curious topics. The govemm^QLt and coun- 
try, some of these gentiemen assured ow^ had not 
always been in the state in which I saw them) but 
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had gone on, becoming daily more and more de- 
moc^tic in4^«r form. L weU as in tbdr substance. 
AlmoBt every article and clause in the Constitution 
'which i^ted that grand end, was now differently 
construed from what had been originally under- 
stood to be its meaning, and always with the direct 
and avowed purpose of strengthening the handiB 
of the people at large, considered numerically, and 
at the same time of weakening the authority of the 
executive. The same course, I was told,^ had been 
run in the separate States as in the general govern 
ment. 

In every part of the country, the elective fran- 
chise has been gradually extended, liU it is now 
universal, I believe, in every State but one, Vir- 
ginia ; and I observe that conventions have been 
called to consider this subject, which will probably 
bring that State into the vorter likewise. In ]|^o- 
portion as the legislatures of the States have ac- 
quired the democralical character, ihdb* favourite 
object has been to annihilate as much, as possible' 
every thing like vigour or efficiency in the execu- 
tive, and not to allow any governor, secretary of 
state, or other public fimctionary, to have one 
whit more power than is indispensably necessary 
for merely carrying forward the daily work of the 
State. The constant aim of the populace is to draw 
wtddn their circle as much of the executive powsr 
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as possible, and to blend this with their legisIaliTe 
authority ; two things which universal experience 
elsewhere shows ought always to be kept separate* 
The progress of democracy has been quite as 
remarkable, from all I could learn, in the case of 
the geniersd government of the United States, as 
in that of any of the separate State sovereignties, 
and the tendency to uiiite the legislative and exe- 
cutive functions — the most perilous of all conibi- 
nations, and truest road to tyranny,' — ^made still 
more complete-. During the administration of Ge- 
neral Washington, the government was carried on 
with considerable vigour, both at home and abroad, 
by means of his great influence, and his inflexible 
adherence to what was then considered by the high- 
est authorities the true interpretation or construc- 
tion of the Constitution. But great changes have 
been made since, especially in the political dbarac* 
ter of the Senate. 

' I find the following passage in Niles' Register, 
vol. XIV., page 49, for the year 18 11 : — " It cannot 
have escaped the observation of those who have 
attended to the legislative history of our country, 
that with the growth of our government, the com- 
plexion of the Senate of the United States has gra- 
dually varied from that which it appears to have 
worn in the infancy of our political institntions, 
and that the character of its deliberations more 
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,«iid more nearly approaches that of the represen- 
tative chamber. 

^^ The Senate, on its first organization, secluded 
itself from the public eye, and appears to have 
been considered rather in the light of a Privy 
Council to the President, than as a co-ordint^te 
branch of the l^islature. Indeed, if we mistake 
not, it was so termed in conversation, occasionally, 
if not in official proceedings of that day. There 
are not many of the present generation of readelrs 
.who remember the fact, that in the first sessioB of 
the first Congress of the United States, President 
.Washington personally came into the Senate, when 
.that body was engaged in what is caUed executive 
.business, and took part in their delibeirations. 
When he attended he took the Vice-President's 
chair, and the Vice-President that of the Secre^ 
tary of the Senate. One or other of. the Secre- 
taries of State occasionally accoxi^panied thQ Pre- 
sident in these visits. The President addressed 
. the Senate on the questions before them, and in 
^many respects exercised a power in respect to their 
proceedings, which would now be deemed incomt- 
patible with their rights and privileges. This ^ao- 
tice, however, did not long, continue. An ocear 
.sion arose of colliedon of opinion between the Pre- 
,sident and the Senate, on soma mmiination, and 
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Iie4id iml iiftoniwrdi «tfeeiid» bul «oiximi»fiac«lii 
by message what he desired to lay brfore fheni.'*' 
Iflwy takelh»Md»sioiito mentbii another very 
petmlinr, and ifi every fetpeet imjj^ortaiit featiuv k 
tlMB American goverametit. None of the MSniilera 
^ Sififte, Hol* ktdeed aay person in office^ eatt tH 
in either House ; eonseqnently) all the information 
^bmi^M to the l^^dMixre by tine «£eentive i% tf 
^lieeeiHsityy In ^^le shajiie lof written eommnnicatidne. 
^Ifdther k anyiNfimon alknred to be present, oik 
'Aepaitnf thendnnniiiteaiiini,-to explain eirenxBr 
%tMMe» wki«h marf acPlb^widefBtood; atiBIeflK to 
^w^J Mi tt pribiJe- ahenM i aiMi it WImri ftrAo' inform- 
MMm liy0fafa«d^ ii »tt9t n^ be formally wrH- 
•«» fiir$ dme It "WOiM be held higli^ tuiem»tit»- 
^^imal Ue unfy on» aeqpttdftfe^ 4)iieially with llie 
-ftet% aoMl respon^lfle'fer^eir aK^cunKey, to appear 
-wMnn the #^iBiii. !%» mk -obtains not only in 
"Ibet HiAHie of Bepr^iABnliklifi^eS) bnt even in tiie 
^iflMMey iflifcoa^ one nf i^eir amtt miportadit dntks 
4i W <;etari^r tibe filneaa^ <tf the nommationtf tb 
'^MMOfiu offiieea sngjgeMeit l^y the P^^eindenty and aklb 
-ilie fvoprietr ^f trdilieaf neifher of wlmAi mbleelB 
-«-~k(knMin My.wliMtttMiy p)«aae-«-€sniev«r be wdl 
"tttiderMiood^ wfthont <m3 eenuiiuncntions. 
*^ At fiAt events^ one of ihe soberest tests of the 
"iMlif^^^M^ poltte mftv^t, BsA4ke most effec- 
tive check to improprieif of conduct, ar^thittren- 
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• experience showti tliirt ii« oltk«l vi m sef^im ii 
tAtat 4tf opM dii»cu8i^iM m the ficfe 4yf the dcmntiy. 

nik iti fftt^ ekMt, M(^itlMiiit ««!Pii^«, ii4$tiMfii, «(f 

trWi#ili llkp ImgNii h rt ii i >itiJilt 1 i i ii tmiiiiM tinirA fl**»^ 

ifatidik^vif t^cff if«i«« lkbl« to %ie fSdd^ «pd«i l# 
l»:]diilb atid Jmsiafjr tklfit prefS^eifiifagd i& tli% {)i«^ 

im&^ ^stBtce^^tM «.#«»» tlM fliirf lat^or '^ ifldk 
«i fmivg cPuiMNfRKwIwlJNNI' m^ aHy BieflleHt, vjt^ «il]r 

.«!«(* gmtt«» «6ciate W«N» prMft^ and sMti^ 

wtitii&tSii^ff ^ ^im h^pmk^m^ hmwet tferful ti 
htm itt rtfCM^iiWler gt^ttl l^^s^kitey te a {MiP^ 6ul^ 
'tflitjteiiipe-''4ft'ra#t Mo iMlti&llllM 4I& )fiH->-^ror Ihns -etev^ 
workinf llftd «f^ ]i«f(^ The |^liM 

object in'p^MJftil k te) klfftff fftelft f^lirt^--«ot to 
fKfiaidi Item '9»l(eif Tt^fin^. CcMij^MRtcMisli^ afid 
ifig^ftiMf fi»ift tbei^^ul elidi libdiiiiitt^^filid within 
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Toe no good results — ^as these jealous systems in 
Americt^ but too well serve to show. 

When I come to describe the actual proceed- 
ings of Congress, I shaU have an opportunity of 
teverting to this subject, and of showing how every 
kind of business is retarded, by excluding from the 
House all those men who must.be best informed 
on the state of aJBFairs* At present, I need scarcely 
say, how strictly in character such unbusiness-like 
luranffements are with that restless spirit of dis- 

in his career— chilling the best energies of a gene-^ 
xous-minded person, to whom mutual confidence 
ift quite as essential in the execution of his duty^ 
as the air he breathes is to his animal existence; 
while, on the other hand, the same machinery^ 
applied to minds that are not generous, has a ten- 
dency to stimulate their worst propensities into 
double action, by raising the price of duplicity, and, 
by cutting off all chance of a virtuous interpreta- 
tion of their motives, to render the election between 
selfishness and public spirit a matter not of prin- 
ciple, but of convenience — ^not of habitual senti- 
xnent, but of transient personal expediency* 
It appears that Washington's successor, Mr John 
' Adams, found it necessary to yield, on various 
occasions, some little points, as he thought then^ 
but which, in fact, were the feather end of thr 
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wedge that was eTcntually to move the whole edi- 
fice, when driven home by the resistless momentam 
of the sovereign people. Mr Jefferson succeeded, 
and as he was himself devoted to the cause of de-» 
mocracy, it made great strides under the hearty en- 
couragementof his eight years' administration. The 
Law of Primogeniture was abolished, and various 
other acts passed, all tending the same way. In 
those times there were two great parties in the coun-* 
try, Federalists and Democrats, vehemently oppo- 
sed to one another. There is no longer any such 
distinction, for the democrats have entirely gained 
the day, and their star will probably continue to 
rule the ascendant, until circumstances arise to 
change the whole aspect of afiairs. I am confirm- 
ed in my opinion upon this point, by the admission 
of every American I have conversed with, that 
there is not a single instance in the whole period 
of their forty years' history, in which any power 
once given to the people has ever ^een got back 
again. This holds good in small as weU as great 
matters. It is triumphantly announced by the 
democrats, and is admitted, in sorrow, by those 
persons who deprecate, but with vain bitterness of 
spirit, the resistless progress of the popular deluge, 
which threatens to obliterate so much that, in 
former days, was considered great and good in 
tiieir country. 
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Tb(9 only bop^ ef tha £ew ygmiiiuy ^wt ^ bmtl 

litksil ml ^ tlitk cKmiitff nfil hm mh A«a 1m^ 

with ft Ifotelly dilforf^t 9p^Pi«i of t^Qliiei tp m4| 
ifaese JMOTO60S iala Ib^isf. ^ Aft mmm^im^ 
Hatam i» ne fl^ayiufv^i^^md in foflii^ pftiiff ^ff^ 

^ tbe ooiznlry^ hjas gpt mto th^ limi9 tf th^i fm- 

g«a9p> and wbo» »s I Imt^bf^pr^ 0b9e|ini^.bfin$^ 
90 neiglibaiirs to intorfero with illMPb IM*!! lit Ii4l: 
liberty to cany ob tbu groal Ji^lkial •iifimni^lllt' 
as thfiiy eall it, undistiiirbisd ip Mi^ vide fidd» iind. 

II w(mld be tadku9 to e^uixi^vfit^^ 41 ibe d^e^Qf^ 
49»t ways ki wbic^ thk puif^t d^nopvuisy h^ bteft* 
gradually bsaugbt about, aad is contiiiiji^'ifi aa^, 
tioB in the foivPrand^twanty States of tbf Uj^jim,: 
The manner in wbicb it worka ip tbe eas^ (^ tha: 
ganesal goyemiaanft,. bowever, will ba re«4ily W-^i 
darctood from the fdllowipg stat^aant of <^a of 
tJM nmoarous davicM by which tba L^^lativa; 
braneb of Goyenuaeiit has managed ^ draw Iq it^ 
self a great share of the Executive power* 

The House of Representatiires, up^in aoma aagr 



gestioit of ^A# Eatecttt tf^ *. I forget in what year— , 
appoiated & emamittee of fa99iga a&irsi to ideli* 
lieraie upon a pout selemd to tb««i, Aoogh here- 
tofore all meh mattaw had h^n managed exdu- 
fidyelybythePreiadetit. IfothibiskgfiaxtJier, of courses 
was intended hy Hub BjceovtiTe than to have tho^ 
decision of the House upon thk one ease ; hmt tb^ 
Rispreaeiitatives^ In tli« iqpkit already descrihedy 
had no idea ^parting "viilli aity anthori^ coii^ 
ceded to them m a; mjglB instai^oei aii4 strf^ht**, 
iray appointed sot a tetap9Vftry» h«t a staa#ryf 
committee, to eoBsidet not only tj^ l^^t all other, 
nattera of the same nature^ la pvocess of tim<^ 
otiber permanent comnuttees were named to taka 
Twions classes of qveafiotw into consideration* It. 
soon afterwards grew into an established ussge of. 
the Houses jaA its first meetings to direct tiieii: 
Speaker to nomiliate standing committees* At 
present, accordinjgly, th^e are abore thirfy per«-^^ 
manent bodies in the v^ry heart of the legislatnrei 
strictly executive in tbw nature, who take chaige 
of Commerce, naVal and military affairs, foreign 
matte'r^, eiqienditureS)— III sh^t, of sUpublic con«* 
eems whatsoever ; while the nominal Bxecutive, as 
well as the Senate, are compelled to submit to the 
overwhelming force of the House ol Represent^ 
atives-*--the oi^n of the triumphant people. I 
may per^apa err in the ea^act order or manner in 
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which these things have been btought about ; but 
such is unquestiotiably this state of matteifs at pre* 
i^ent; so that when Congress is not in session, it 
ihay almost be said there is no general or national 
goYemment at all — for the ostensible executive is 
tied up on every side, till the true executive — the 
Eegislatiire, reassemble. 

I remember once, before 1 had much acquaint- 
Ibice with the subject, asking a w^lI4nformed per- 
ioUj whether he did not think it possible, by soine^ 
device of entails or of rank or station, to interpose^ 
a counteracting force to this popular torrent, in 
order to check some of the evils of such a wide- 
ETpreadins: democracy. He smiled at my entire m- 

subjects, and assured me that any sudb thing as I 
alluded to, or in the remotest degree approaching 
to an aristocracy — either of wealth, or title, or sta- 
tion, or even of talents, or experience — ^was abso* 
lutely out of the question, and was fully as incon- 
sistent with the whole spirit of their system, as an 
equal division of property would be with that of 
England. ^^To maintain any aristocracy," said 
He, " that should be useful in the way you pro- 
pose, there must be a powerful Government, pos* 
sessed of a direct physical power as well as a high 
moral interest in preserving the said aristocracy* 
But if you place the actual executive, as well 
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as l^islative' government, in the hands of the 
mass of the people themselves, — ^whose direct inte- 
rests, or, at all events, whose supposed interests, 
consist in destroying every thing approaching to 
hereditary accumulation of property, and whose 
thorough disposition and highest pleasure it is to 
prevent the operation of those distinctions between 
man and man which nature has invested them 
with, or which fortune may introduce,— it is not 
possible even to conceive how any such project 
could be attempted, still less rendered efficient in 
practice. The power being indisputably, or, as we 
say, ^ emphatically, in the hands of the people,' who 
have little or no property, what could possibly pre- 
vent them from taking it from those who happen- 
ed to have it? Nothing ! There must in every 
democracy, as a matter of course, be a permanent 
conspiracy against property. There is not now ex- 
isting in America, nor could there be established, 
any physical force sufficient to protect possessions 
unequally divided ; and as to any moral forced it 
sets quite the contrary way ;— for all the prejudices 
— >the interests— the habits of the nation, are de- 
cidedly against it. And our lords and masters — 
the sovereign people— take good care, lassure you," 
continued my informant, ** to let it be distinctiy 
seen and felt, at every turn we take, how completely 
irrefdstible they are. Every day — every hour^ th« 

o2 
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.poptilalsoaii of ilm. country/' said ihe hofieleM Vedn^ 
jralietat ^^ aye t^wiiffniiiig more and roorftdemoeralical, 
mi tb^y wiU ^^t r^iaain oenttnted^r-iliat i» qviU 
^e^^^wbH^ tibaf m 1^1 o«& dMndow of power any 
Art^we»?xc|epi«^ip9(0^g8tihe9gui»^^ They are qnhe 
i98 fS|uE|tieious, )ieweiW9 of each a^lieraa tkey are of 
11% and vam% upon wliat is caUed ainaBgBfcflieB% 
a BptskUoA of Office ; a doTioe wUch Indagaeiwry 
man. competmt or dth.erwMWL into tlie l^sUaiiae^ 
in tunpi; ikoiig^, it m tme^ Im^ acNw nadsfB iray ftf 
another, equaHy uninlonnec^ Ivxt not oiie viii leta 
<^]Qi|l4^nt Auat ba Icnowa aU ahaat tha matlw K^ 

<^Wt^e„" I aakoi]^ aetonialvad aft Aiapctmra,; 
f^ where ia all tiuata end? The mpv worH aaii 
xAore than ihaoIdworUs omuoI alwnyago on at 

''AhF' 8a)dh0»''^tf^bi»iKi*IeaipQ*ioft^ 
no n^an ean tay when or how it sritt end. Sn* ha 
l^e.meantinie^ it mttsthaoonftosed Aaft iiiaa gveal 
and cnrionB eKpeciiniat» hawf^m dlftwAt il^ ia la* 
lereaw the iMHo.'' 

: I then pnt eopie qafsitionaaa to titoPreeMwtMi' 
electiQiix wiiiok hed heen^ and was etSW agitatiDf 
the eountry from end to endk He ateitited thtf4^ 
ill was a tepio fcanght with diffieolAy wUebevar 
way it was iriewed» and every aspect pvesimted 
grievous dangii: to the Constitution; neither did 
h« B(Mi any ehimce ol Qnce or q/mt whik tt«> |Mr 



sent systeia of ctioosing the head of tibia nation 
continued in force. ^^ What would you do, then ?' 
I asked, in hopes that I might bear some rational 
plan of amending mattass ; hut he cdbpok his head, 
and dedbredtibat it baffled him completely <> *^Yo^ 
irill hear hundreds of {Hroposals^" said he, *^ fen? 
lengthening the period of serviee*<4or making it 
perpetual— for makii^ it annual — for rwdering 
the President once^ ^hoscfn ii^eligihle, and so oti« 
through every ramification of ingenuity; but atl 
the plans I* have yet heard "are visionary," 

Finding I could get no eatis&ctory answer Unt 
these speculative enquiries} Ithoii^ht sometfaiiig 
&rther might be obtained aa to fiusts in actual pro^ 
gress^ and therrfore begged to have an exam^e of- 
the manner in which pr<^rty was attacked by 
those who had ncme themselves. ^^ Of that/' b<^ 
replied) *^ you wfll find thousands of instances aa 
you go alpng> where men of wealth are taa:edfor 
projects v^hich they disapprore of) but ciinnot avoidt 
paying for, tbo^h their voice in makii^ these ap-- 
propriatkms of money goes for rather less than if; 
they had no property at all; But," added he, *^ kf 
will be better that, you find out those things ibr 
yourself as your journey adrances ; and, I will 
answer for it, if you study the case attentively! > 
you will have no lack of facts by which to form a,. 
judgment of the efiects of democracy on ppUic 
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Spirit, and on private morals and manners. If yoii 
hare opportunities of attending the debates in Con- 
gress, and afterwards study the Slave question, as 
well assthat of the Indians, and particularly that 
of the Relief Laws, as they are called, by which 
the obligations of contracts in some of the Western 
States were almost ooi&pletely dissolved ; dr if you 
ahall have the means of Watching closely the admi- 
nistration of justice^ you will be abundantly satis- 
fied, I am sure/' 

It did afterwards fall in my way to have a dis- 
^ot view of most of these, and many other results 
of tfaedemocratiealsystem. Mypresent object, how- 
ever, is not to dwell upon the results, but merely 
to establish the fact, that a democracy, and not by 
any means a truly representative government, does 
exist in America ; the evils consequent upon that 
state of thii^ will come better afterwards. 

By casting up straws, we see how the wind 
flits ; and, it may, perhaps, help to make my point 
good, to insert two or three of the toasts given at 
a public dinner at Philadelphia, in November, 1827, 
which are sufficiently characteristic. 

'* Executive patronage and the public purse- 
powerful engines with the travelling sycophants 
of aristocracy, but too weak for the pure democracy 
of the United States." 

^^ New York and universal suffrage — the one a 
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good State, tlie other a good principle ; together, 
they will advance the best interests of the na- 
tion." 

^^ William H. Crawford— -in whom the virtues of 
a sound and consbtent democrat, an incorruptible 
patriot, and honest man, are concentrated. The 
Coalition could not convert him from the principles 
of Jefferson, nor can their skndeni hurt his cha- 
racter ; like the father of democracy (Jefferson), 
he avows it a blessing for his country, that An- 
drew Jackson wiU be fit for service four years 
more." 

^^ The old democrats of 98, here and elsewhere. 
The youthfiil democrats of 1827 — ^let them emulate 
their firmness, anjl escape their persecution." 

^f Official pirates*--*Public ojHinion has already 
crippled their flag-ship; the ballot-box guns of 
the sovereign people will soon bring her colours 
down." 

<< The right of instruction, a republic's boast 
—Clay, Adams, Frank Johnson, &c. notwithstand- 
ing." 

I am tempted to conclude this branch of the 
subject with a well-known quotation from the 38th 
chapter of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, in the Apo- 
crypha, in illustration of this wholesome truth, 
which people sometimes forget, that in the body 
politic it is wise to keep the head up and the heels 
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dowiH intteaiA 6f inyertuig the process, according^ 
tg tbQ preMili firiiioik in America. I certainly saw 
nothing in that country to disprove the truth at 
Ae«A old loteMBMS ivlo^ tlioQgh not Tfritten \)j 
^ i»-p^ l^n,^ « *Aab^ tme ^ Innnarf 
B«lt^e,;i)tti difljr witt i-pp^T ^^ ^ agetr and all 



. ^^Thi& "MmIow ef • l^um^ man cometh hy op-' 
ppirUmity elf teinxre ^ audi he that hath Bttle busi- 
necis^ sMIlteoMie wkew 

: ^Ho<ir can he gel wisdom that^ holdeth the 
plough, and that glorieth in the goad? That dri- 
T9dk bjnm^ and la eeetipied in tiieir Ubours, and 
\^iAfcese talk i» of Imlloeln ^ 

'^ He givetb hia Taomd Iq male fbrrows ; and is' 
dSigeni ta give t^ Idme fodder. 

^^ So evevy earpenter aacl wx>rlr-master, that la-- 
bmiretlinifliit and dapf ^ and they thai cut and grave 
seals, and are diligent to make great vau*iety, and 
give themselves to eoonterfeit ima^ry, and watch 
to* finidk a work r ■ 

*^ The smith also sitting by the anvil, and con- 
sidering the iron work, the vapour of the fire wast- 
etli his flesh, and he fighteth with the heat of the 
fmrmice; the noise of the hammer and the anvil is 
ever in his ears, and his eyes look still upon the 
p^tem of the thing that he maketh ; he setteth his- 



mind to finish his work,. and watcheth to polish it 
perfectly : 

*^ So doth the potter Bitting at his work, and 
turning the wheel about with his feet ; who is al- 
way carefully set at his work, and maketh all h]» 
work by number ; 

*^He fashionetb t^ day wkh his arm, and 
boweth down his strength before his feet ; he ap- 
plieth himself to lead it over ; and he is diligent to 
s^ake <eIeaB the Anmace : 

*^ All thesci trust to thdb* hands ; and every on^ 
Is wise in his work. 

^ Without these cannot a city^be inhabited : and 
they shall not dwell where they wiU, nor go up 
tod down : 

'^They shaH not be sought for in public coun- 
sel j nor sit h%fa in the congregation: they shaH 
not sit on the judges' seat, nor understaiid the sen^ 
ience of judgment : they cannot declare justice and 
judgment : and they shaH not be fbund where pa- 
rables are spoken. 

** But they will maintain the state of the world;: 
and [all] their desire is in the work of their cr^.'*" 
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CHAPTER XV. 



I TURK with the greatest delight from these un- 
j^enial and irritatiBg discussions, to topics on which, 
if all the world do not agree, every one can look 
with complacency. I allude to the pursuits of 
science and literature ; and I shall nev^ fcxgek die 
pleasure I experienced on being admitted to the 
friendly companionship of a circle of distiBguiahed 
persons who had established a Philosc^hical So- 
ciety at New York, called the Lyceum of Natural 
History. Their meetings wwe held once a^-week; 
and though the numbers who attended were not 
great, the information communicated, and indeed 
the whole proceedings of the institution, were 
worthy of the highest praise. 

All things considered, it is not to be expected 
that there should be many men of science in Ame- 
rica ; but those gentlemen who have turned their 
attention to these matters, have been well reward- 
ed in the rich fund of knowledge which has every 
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"where repaid their labours. Such enquiries, it is 
true, are conducted under considerable disadvan- 
tage, in the general absence of sympathy, and the 
dissimilarity existing between their pursuits and 
the occupations of all the rest, or nearly all thef 
rest, of their countrymen* 

I was a good deal, smrprised one evening to hear 
a paper read by a member of this excellent insti-^ 
tution, the object of which was to show, that the 
enonnons collection of boulders, or loose blocks of 
Intone, found in digging the foundations of a new 
part of the city, and dso luring in heaps every 
where in the B<nghboi»hood, had not been brought 
there, as some persons supposed, hy a great torrent' 
or deluge. ImmedSately after the meeting, there-^ 
fore, I made acquaintance with the author, and 
mentioned to him how different the eonclusion was 
to which I had been led by the observation of in* 
numerable other facts all over the State of New 
York, Canada, and the New England States. This 
in turn surprised him. But as he was a man of 
genuine philosophical spirit, the prospect of adding 
to his stock of real knowledge, seemed more than 
a compensation for the loss of a favourite theory; 
and. accordingly we made an appointment for next 
day, during which we examined facts enough to 
satisfy him completely that his conclusions had been 
hastily drawn. If he felt any mortification, it 
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arete Mly firom reflecting^ bow long U« t^M YuJt 
been oloeed to^ eridenees lying at his feet^ e«wy dtt^ 
in bis Ufe» bnt wUob had nercir mtee lia{»pened t^ 
engage hia attention. This eirenouitanee aflbrde* 
w lemon t^ geotog bt a i - im cL nlso' to tEamllerB, ae 
some one remarked good^lmmouvedfy to me at tlul 
HUMeeot^ bjr ebaaninfy tliat my o^m polHical 
QpkB mghk be eqpuUy eleeed te phenomena not 
leif itifldiwiii tine awral and politieal ^vreidd, ^^^^ 
ihnae ti% bad nevr been itianniiinir 

Se tbii JM It BEMqr» tilt eiridenofli of aa immcnae- 
torrent bwlng sw^fit ever ibe fiaaadaa, and th^ 
Northern and Eaatani tetea itf Anieeie% are qnitil 
aa atfiking ae I bava ever aeen them in any other 
part of the world* The whole line of the New 
York eaaal from Albany to Biiffiilo--*the aheree of 
l«kea Erie and Ontem~ihe bnln of the St Law^ 
zence and the Ottawn> aa well as both ndee of 
Lake Chamglain and Lake George, and all ^k0 
eonntry abont Boeton, and between that rity and 
JHew York) ave oovered with marka of a tremen^ 
done dehige, whioh baa evidently flawed from the: 
Norths The rooks are every where dresaed, as iS 
by a lapidalyt ell theasperitieaof (he sarfiuse beings 
worn qnite smeoth; leaTii^ grooves and sovatchetf 
parallel to one another. These I observed on lime-* 
stone, slatOf granite, puddingstone, and sandstone. 
Millions of boulders ai^ scattered over the whok 



fHUffttry, «»d lb in great quantities on roeks of a 
lotfiUy different formation horn tfaemselvei, somo 
himimiA of mUee from tbe neareet spot where» 
anfiOIMlilig to the investigations of many geologists, 
thepHentrDclnaretobe^imd. The rides of mosl; 
af ihjSia baiilders are w«m into flat surfaces, de- 
W&i^ tha socteiit of their travels; and this ap* 
paanmaa J alMiervied was moat remarkable on the 
ltt4ifmiki» whrn thaurlbrm iras sneh aa to render 
Hmr tinwhWag or voWng ocvt so easy as that cf 
liUBmg alonff. At Gorlear^ Hook !n Keir York, 
iv^ere tibesa transported stones lay In great num*^ 
keas, we had many oppeirtunHies of studying their 
peeuHaritles, whilst Hblb workmen wmw employed 

The difeetfen of llie torrent, as indioated by the 
aeratebea ai^ groovings of the rocks, as well as 
by the form of the ri^fes in the land, and the at- 
tandant phenomena whiefa oceur when obstacle^ 
stimd in the way, varies from N.N.E. to N.N.W. 
At Lake Erie it is about N.N.E., and at Boston 
V.N. W. I at the intermediate stations the dire<^tion 
varies with the form of the neighbouriog high' 
grounds; but all agree in pointing to the North, 
as the souree from whence the flood must have 
come, which has left these distinct traces of its 
transient passage. When any cliff or mass of rock 
rises above the surrounding country, it presents a 
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bold naked face to the North, with a long tail or 
4;rain of loose materials stretching towards the 
South. These, and many other circumstances 
well known to geologists, indicate with sufficient 
precision the direction of this mighty torrent. 

Long Island, as will be seen by inspecting the 
map, lies at no great distance from and nearly pa-, 
rallel to the main shore, or nearly East and West. 
It is a hundred miles in length, and from ten ta 
twenty in width, being composed from end to end 
of amass of diluvian matter— of clay, sand, gravd, 
and myriads of water-worn boulders of every de- 
scription of stone, cast together in the most ad- 
mired disorder. The readiest theory to account 
for the formation of this interesting island, is to 
^suppose it to have been deposited by the great tor- 
rent above mentioned, out of the sweepings of the 
countries over which it had passed. As long as 
the stream, probably several hundred feet in depth, 
was carried over the solid ground, its velocity 
would be sufficient to* carry along an enormous 
mass of materials, by the attrition of which the 
^surface of the submerged country would be polish- 
ed or dressed as we now find it. But when this 
tremendous moving mass of half-fluid half-solid 
materials reached the sea, the water would spread 
itself on all hands, and the velocity consequently 
being almost instantly checked, the heavy matters 
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would be deposited, and Long Island formed, like 
a bank or bar at the mouth of a river, only as 
much more gigantic, as such a stream or ddluge 
must be conceived beyond comparison greater thaa 
any permanent river on the globe. 

I was much disappointed in the latter part of 
my journey in America, by not being able to dis-^ 
cover the traces of this flood on the Alleghany 
mountains, where, I think, they must be found, as 
I know they exist in various parts of Pennsylvania^ 
and in the State of New York directly north of' 
them. Those noble ranges of mountains are now^ 
however, so comj^etely coveted with wood at every 
part of the road by which I crossed them, that none- 
of these traces could be discovered. I trust, how* 
ever, that some of the gentlemeii of the various 
Philosophical Societies which are starting up in 
different parts of the new world, will ere long 
multiply observations on this interesting^ sub*- 
ject. 

On our way back from investigating these Re- 
liquiae Diluvianse in the vicinity, of New York, we 
looked in at an establishment belonging to one of 
the most sldlful and successful ship-builders ia> 
America. This enterprising person, it seems^ had. 
already sent several large ^frigates to the Brazils, 
Columbia, and elsewhere ; indeed, there was abua- 
dant testimony all round us of his industry and 
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MitpU d^ilal; xWtenals out <»f irhkh a tt»b of 
die least prcitemioBs to genius m Am^rka is euro 
lo curve a fertum yety speedily. 
. A loiig^ lo W5 rognisb^lookiug cof Yiftttev ealted tho 
Bolivar, was pointed o^t to me^ lying aloi^iada 
llie'wbarf) diftmaaitled and said t0 be qiuite rotten, 
bmng ntumed front South Asu^iea, after bvSf 
t«ro«Fi&ree years' service idnois^t tiieColutnbiaxiB. 
I natopaify nsnnrkedy tMaf the owners mast have 
ImI r^fliblier akard bargain of thdr ahip if she lasA^^ 
ad ser abort a time. *^Oh,n6r«aidmyo<KStpBXi]ons 
f^tkm wm net wanraMed tormi<Io9Bg ; and she paid 
Imseif three times^olvia by th^ea^turoof the Ceres^ 

- ^Ii^ked^IddnotkBOW!^^lWC«m%whaftwas 
sIm? I^wnrer Iward of her hefbrev" 
: '^NotiMroftheCeieeB?' 8iiidhe^nli^tenliS<rf 
fMryrise^. si# if nb^tnw coald faav^ heett ignorant of 

" Never," I repeated. 

^ Why, then^ I ttmst tell fov^'* ^aid he laiog^g, 
**'tb.0 Gerea was; a ^shlfr huilt foif the l^aid&idi in 
^ftia very yardy and hy the steae gentkaMta who 
liidte the Belivttr ibr Ae Goliudbihn^ theiv swortt 
SHMimies;- ISow« in ther ooarse of <te war ^oo of 

V 

Aeeo' ships capkured ibe odker. Tfaus> you see» 
oQi* friaad hei»e builds and< selia fi>r asy dUe ^h)» 
is wiljSag' to pay ; and if his ciistomora choose to 



^o to loggeAeiida, lorf pit ottfl portioii oflik handy, 
work against the other, it is ao eoiieem«f h]% you 
"know !** 

We left Kew York ftttiooa, on Oie 26<h of No- 
vember, 1887, and proeeeded in one of the bem^ 
tifttl and Goniittodiotts i^ljeiHaii4NNUf of the oountry^ 
ftcrosn "the harboiyr in a directum neady aotith. 
H3ur neitt point tftt* Phil&delphia^ hnt an inspM- 
tion of the map wiU ehow that, unkioi a great round 
l>e made^ it it impoeNsiMe to perform the joomey all 
"die way by water* The r^fceaiBKboats, therefore, go 
as far as they emi up a staaD river ^led the Ra- 
'riton. The passeng^s then disembark, and acB 
^carried in iitag«-eoaehei? across a neck of land tUl 
they reach thoBdawarfri where^ hadng sgsiia sMp- 
'ped themselves in the steafli-boat^ they are speed- 
ily transported down the stareani) to like goo£y dty 
of Fhiladelpfaoa, Which steads on the right bank 
<3ft that magnificent ealuary, on the point or tri- 
angle of low land, lying beiweeti the river jnst 
named, and the SehnyikiB, not Cmt above the con- 
fluence, i^eh a point, or triasi^le at Imd, between 
two rivers, is admirably adapted for the nite of a 
^eat town, fat Oriental nations, this paitieuiar 
spot is always hdd sacred, iinder the name of Sun- 
gmn; bat in the West, where the nMnmerB aald 
Customs are as different from those 4)f bidia as 
^thetr longitudes^ such a nodk is aaoap^-valaod as 
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it affords facilities for commercial intercourse with 
the interior, and a communication with the sea. 

The surface of the water in the harbour or bay 
of New York, through which we glided, during the 
first part of the voyage was as smooth as if it had 
been made of melted glass ; so that the soft imdur 
lations, extending far on either side of us, looked 
like immense wings, so beautifully curved and po- 
lished as to reflect every object we shot past-^not 
in zig-zag patches of broken images, but in well- 
defined, though detached pictures, which rested for 
some seconds, tmmoved, on the sides or tops of the^ 
Kquid ridges. There was no wind, and the air, 
though cold, being by no means disagreeably scy 
we kept the deck all the morning during this very 
picturesque inland navigation, between Staten 
Island on our left, and the shores of New Jersey 
on the right. Our course,^after entering the Ra- 
riton, lay in very winding bends, amongst osier 
beds and salt marshes, thickly studded over withi 
hay cocks. Some parts of the river were covered 
vdth broken sheets of thin ice, while at others we- 
could detect innumerable crystals just beginniug 
to form themselves on the surface. 

In spite of the doctrine of liberty ^nd equaUty, 
it is in vain to deny, that these said grand steam* 
boats carry at one moment many distinctions of 
xank; — a circumstance which would matter little 
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if the whole journey were made by water ; because 
p^sons of diffierent habits, when there is room for 
choice) naturally keep together. The steerage pas- 
sengers leave the quarter-deck free to ladies, or to 
thbse who choose to pay something more for the 
honour and glory of the principal accommodation^ 
Bat when the vessel stops, and a dozen or two of 
cflcrriagiBs dash down to the wharf, each adapted to 
carry ten passengers, a scene of indiscriminate con- 
fusion and intermixture might occur, unless steps 
w^re taken to preserve some clasdfication of the 
eompany. 

. The fitting arrangements to maintain order, and 
prevent disagreeable propinquities, without hurting 
the dignity of any one, are accomplished by a simple 
enough contrivance. The captain of the boat goes 
about tibe decks during the voyage, and having 
taken down the names of all the passengers, he 
judges from aj^earances what persons are likely 
to be agreeable coach companions to one another. 
He then tells each person what the number of the 
stage is in which it is destined he shall proceed 
after landing. The passenger, on learning his num- 
ber, points out his luggage to one of the crew, who 
laarks with a piece of chalk all the trunks and othev 
things with the same number as the coach. Then 
the goods and chattels are sure to keep company 
with their owner, who, in fact, is treated pretty 

VOL. II. p 
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much as if he himself were a portmanteau, and 
finds himself handed along from boat to coach, and 
from coach to boat again, with extremely little care 
on his own jMirt. 

On our way to Philadelphia from New York, we 
made a yisit, by invitation, to the Count de Sur- 
villiers, elder brother of the late Emperor Napo- 
leon, and formerly King Joseph of Spiun, who has' 
resided for some years at his country seat, near 
Bordentown, in New Jersey, 

It would give me pleasure to relate the incidents 
of this agreeable interview with a person, the vi- 
dssitudes of wh^^se life have been so remarkable* 
But I have no right to trespass 6n the retirement 
into which this amiable nobleman has chosen to 
withdraw himself. Yet I trust I am taking no 
unwarrantable liberty, by mentioning, that he has 
gained the confidence and the esteem, not Only of 
all his neighbours, but of every one in America 
who has the honour of his acquaintance — a di^ 
tinction which he owes partly to the disct'etion with 
which he has uniformly avoided' all interferen<^ 
witib th^ exdting topics that distract the country 
of his adoption, and partly to the suavity of his 
personal address, and the generous hospitality of 
his princely establishment. 

On the 30th of November we reached Philadel-'' 
phia, and next evening, the 1st of December, I 
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accepted the convoy of one of the kindest and most 
useful of men, to a very agreeable conversazione, 
consisting of most of the men of letters, and science, 
or general information, in Philadelphia. These 
meetings, called the Wistat parties, from their 
founder, the late Dr Wistar, a distinguished me- 
dical practitioner of that place, assemble once a- 
week at the houses of the members in turn. Cer- 
tainly nothing can be imagined more advantageous 
than these parties for all travellers properly intro** 
duced to the agreeable society of Philadelphia, 
whose greatest pleasure appears to Ue in giving 
a hearty and most hospitable reception to strangers* 
I had here the satisfaction of making acquaint«- 
ahce with many gentlemen, of whom I had heard 
before, and witib some of whose writings I was 
already acquainted ; but I have since leamt, per* 
haps too late, to estimate the full value of the op* 
portunities then placed in my way. 

A traveller, on such occasions, at least if he be 
an Englishman, has a curious, and not a very easy 
part to play. For although nothing can be more 
attentive or obliging than these gentlemen are, a 
stranger has to stand a sort of running fire of ques- 
tions, many of which require more address than he 
may happen to be master of to answer with since* 
rity, yet without ^the appearance of incivility. I at 
least was often surprised to discover the degree of 
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aaxi«ty with which the opinions of a foreigner were 
sought for with r^ard to many insignificant topics, 
upon whichhis sentiments might have been thought 
worth very little. I was also amused sometimes to 
find myself in the midst of a eircle of gentlemen, 
one of whom catechised me, while the rest stood 
by like the Picadores in a well-known Spanish 
game, ready to insert an argumentative dart, when 
any weak point appeared. It must not be supposed 
that this was done ill-naturedly— ^exactly the re- 
verse ; for while I cheerfully courted such disci- 
pline, there was invariably the greatest good hu- 
mour on the part of myoWiging American friends, 
bideed, I shaU never foi^t these i^eeabk and 
imrtnictive Wistar parties at Philadelphia ; and I 
trust that my kind antagonists, in the national 
dificussdons alluded to, will not be displeased at 
my describing one or two of the peculiarities of 
their conversational society, which differ in some 
respects from any, which, as far as I know, ejdst 
elsewhere. 

It frequently happened, for example, tloBl the 
whole of an argument went for nothing, the in- 
stant it was discovered that some minor point of 
information had escaped the traveUer's notice ; 
though, when this trivial deficiency was supplied, 
the original reasoning stood as firm, and often 
firmer than before. Generally speaking, I may say 
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that throngbout America, it seemed to be conai^ 
dered a sufficient answer to any exceptions taken by 
a strai^r to wbat was passing, if it coiQd be shown, 
*-^uB, of course, it almost always could, — ^that some 
petty detail had heext left out of sight. Many of 
these conversations, accordingly, were mote like 
tussles between barristers fighting for their clients, 
than discussions where truth and justice were the 
sole objects. 

It may be mentioned, by the way, that the in* 
habitants of Philadelphia^ perhaps from being 
more stationary than those of any other part of 
America, seem at times to forget how liable they 
are to fall into those very mistakes which they 
deprecate so much in travellers. Permanent resi*- 
dents on any spot, indeed, become so intimately 
acquainted with what they see immediately round 
them, that they often take it for granted they know 
about every thing else at home, whether they have 
seen it or not. When any part of a stranger's in- 
fcirmation, therefore, respecting those parts of the 
country which these fixed residenters have not 
themselves visited, does not happen to square with 
their own preconceived notions, they instantly, and 
widiout much consideration, set down the whole 
of his opinions as erroneous. 

If a man were to devote eight or ten years of 
his life exclusively to travelling up and down any 
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foreign country, there can be no doubt be would 
accumulate a much greater stock of particulars,, 
than if his time were limited to eight <h* ten 
months. He would see 'more, it is true ; but there 
is reason to doubt whether, in the end, his means 
of giving a correct general account of the coun* 
try would be improved in the same ratio ; because, 
along with his knowledge, he would probably im- 
bibe a due share of local prejudices, quite as' unfair . 
vourable to distinct vision, as those which obscured 
his eyes at first landing* The very multiplicity of 
the observed facts would in many cases distract 
his judgment, and lead him into errinr, by counter- 
acting those habits of generalizing, which are so 
important to the formation of a clear and comin-e- 
hensive narrative. All description, it may be ob- 
served, is a species of interpretation ; and in this 
sense, the traveller, after a time, may be said to 
forget some portion of his native language«^at 
least the tone and turn of his sentiments become 
insensibly changed, and with them the characta* 
of his expressions is altered likewise. Thus, one 
side of the interpreter's oMce may lose fully as 
much as the other gains. Besides wMoh, i£ he be 
honest, he will be obliged to confess at last, that 
he has still much to learn, before he can feel as 
well acquainted with the whole country, as the 
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. diBhrent residents must be with their own parti- 
ctilar spots respectively* 

There is a limit, no doubt, to this argument, be* 
jyond which it becomes. a mere fanciful paradox* 
To assert, for instance, that such a country as 
America could be £urly judged of in six weeks, 
would be more absurd, than to say that justice 
could not be done to it in six years. There is 
some int^mediate point, probably, in • all these 
matters, where the best chance for a correct esti- 
mate will be found to lie ; and this golden medium 
/will .vary with the different capacity of the obser- 
vers, their previous experience^ and the nature of 
their opportunities. 

In discussing this point, I beg it may- be uader^ 
stood, that I am not inventing difficulties, or hunt- 
ing for speculations on a subject, which to some 
persons may seem clear enough. I feel in a mea- 
sure obfiged to discuss it; for, in almost every com- 
pany in America, I had the mortification to hear 
it stated, that my stay was far too Hmited— that 
ike country could not be seen imder three or four 
years— -that such a hasty visit as mine would only 
tend to confirm prejudices — ^and so on, through an 
-endless chain of difficulties, the object of which 
was to show, that all the paias I was taking, or 
oould possibly take, to understand the subject, must 
prove fruitless. Where the truth lies, I cannot pre- 
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tend ta my — but of thi^ I am quite gure <nn ac- 
count which should please eveij body, would in- 
quire, not months or year% ot even a whole life- 
it must not be the wwk of a mortal, but of an angel 
—and a hard task he would have of it I 

On the 3d of December, we visited the Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, which, like nmst of the 
charitable institutions in America, is admimUy 
managed. The building is not only handsome in 
its external appearance, but skilfully and commo- 
diously arranged within. The silence and order 
of a deaf and dumb establishment, give it a sort 
of enchanted appearance, idiich is very pleasing, 
when things are so ordered as to make Ihe inmatin 
happy. This excellent asylum is amply sustained 
by voluntary subscriptions, judiciously aided by 
eight thousand dollars a-year from the Statft Ot>- 
.vemment. 

, We afterwards visited several of the sdiook in 
Philadelphia, in company with a friend, vnth whom, 
in the course of the morning, I £bI1 into conTersa^ 
tion upon the subject of American education in all 
its branches. This led, I forget how, to variouadia- 
cussions on the form of government, and many 
other collateral topics, which I have not room tor 
here. But I cannot resist putting down the obaiKw 
vation of another gentleman, who joined us during 
the day* ^^ I think," said he, ^^ that many of ofur 
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f nstitutions are a-head of our morals* We are, in 
fiu5t» as yet only in our chrysalis state, and thongb, 
as you may have observed, we boast a good deal, 
we are, generally speaking, weU aware of the dis- 
advantages under which we now labour, and mxist 
long continue to labour. Society here is running 

the same coiuise as it has done in other countries—* 

< 

only somewhat more rapidly^-and Time will tell 
us the result/* 

On the 4th of December, we visited the new 
Penitentiary, in company with one of the principal 
managers* The building is of considerable extent, 
and is not without architectural beauty ; but, I am 
sorry to say, I think it entitled to no further praise. 
There cannot be, and indeed, as far as I know, 
there has never been, a shadow of doubt cast on 
the public spirit, and the benevolence of the mo- 
tives, that have led to the erection of this expen- 
sive establishment, which, when completed, is, I 
understand, to hold only 250 prisoners, though 
estimated to cost five hundred thousand dollars. 
The new State prison at Sing Sing, formerly de- 
scribed, adapted to the safe custody of 800 convicts, 
will cost little more than one hundred thousand ; 
while that which we visited near Hartford, for the 
reception of 136 prisoners, has cost under forty 
thousand dollar^. This consideration of expense, 
however, is immaterial, or would be so considered, 

p2 
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I am sure, by the liberal-minded inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, were it not a matter of great donbt, 
whether or not the most costly be the better of the 
two systems of prison discipline. The Auburn plan, 
or that which has been adopted in the State of New 
York, and more lately in the easteirn, States, has 
been already fully described. The system of peni* 
tentiary discipline, originally proposed for this 
new prison at Philadelphia, consisted of unremit- 
ting solitary confinement, both by day and ni^t, 
and without kbour. Some modification has, in- 
deed, beenproposed latterly, by which it is intended 
the prigoners shall be set to work in solitude, in 
little courts before their cells, under circumstances, 
however, which, it is thought by persons who have 
studied the subject, will hardly ensure r^ularity 
of labour, chiefly from the difficidty of superin- 
tendence. 

As the controversy wMch has arisen in America 
respecting the merits of these two systems— that 
of Philadelphia and that of Aubum,--*has been 
carried on with great animation, and as I have 
already described the Auburn prison, it is right I 
should mention what are the peculiarities of the 
intended penitentiary at Philadelphia. 

In the centre of the yard is erected what is called 
an observatory, and on seven lines diverging from 
this building are to be built double ranges of ceUSf 
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each 12 feet by 8, and 16 feet high, lighted by a 
small hole in the top. Connected with these apart, 
ments on the outside, is a small exercising yard, 
through which the cell is entered. The keeper, 
however, can see the prisoner through a small 
orifice opening from the cell into the passage. This 
opening, which may be closed at pleasure, it is 
intended shaH geaerally be kept shut, though it 
affords the only mode of seeing the prisoner^ except 
whesk the door into the small court is opened. When 
in the exercising yard, he cannot be seen at all. 
The central building is miscalled the Observatory, 
since noi^e of the movements of the prisoners can 
be discovered from it, in consequence of the inter- 
vention of the side walls ; and thus effectual inspec- 
tipn seems out of the question. When in their cells, 
they haye no means of communicating with one 
another, it is true, and if the orifices into the pas- 
sage arQ closed, they are shut out so completely 
from the yrorld, that they have no means of calling 
to the keeper, even in the event of sickness. 

The Aubom plan, it may be useful to remem- 
ber, consisto in the strictest solitary confinement 
at Aight — ^in hard labour, but in rigid silence, by 
day, and always in company, though under con- 
stant superintendence — in solitary meals, under 
lock and key — ^in regulated marchings to and from 
their workshops — in subjecting the prisoners to 
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stripes for infractions of the prison rules— find in 
their never being placed in absolute solitary con- 
finement, except as a punishment of a temporary 
nature-^in having prayers morning and evening 
said regularly by a resident clergyman, with whom 
alone the prisoners are allowed to eii»Vierse, and 
Ihat only on Sundays. 

The Philadelphia plan is widely different from 
this. It is intended that the prisoners shall be 
subjected, during the day as well as night, to se- 
parate confinement, either in solitary idleness, or 
in solitary labour ; along with which they are to 
be allowed no more exercise than what they may 
themselves choose to take in their little courts. The 
keeper is the only person, besides the clergyman, 
who is ever to see them, and a Bible is to be .placed 
in each cell. By these means, it is expected that 
while many of the prisoners will be reformed, a 
salutary terror will be spread over the evil spirits 
of the State, and crime will thus be doubly ]MPe- 
vented. 

The arguments on both sides of this important 
question, however interesting to many persons, are 
much too long to be crowded into a narrow space. 
But it may be mentioned, that all parties are 
agreed on one point, — the superior productiveness 
of the labour of the prisoners imder the Aubiim 
system, by which means a large proportion of the 
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whole expenses of every prison on that phin is 
delrayed from this source alone. Such considera^ 
tions, however, would of course weigh little, were 
they not accompanied by other advantages. The 
point most under discussion in America, at the 
time of my visit, related to the reformation of the 
convicts ; and it may be useful to dwell upon that 
branch of the topic for a few moments. 

As far as I have been able to learn, all the ex- 
p<niments which have been tried in America on 
solitary confinement have proved its inefficiency 
for any purpose of reformation ; while there is 
abundant reason to suppose, that in very many 
cases — I believe a majority— it leads to insanity or 
to suicide. It is difficult, indeed, to see how any 
good can Bpring out of compulsory idleness in a 
prison, when the whole analogy of external life 
proves it to be the parent of every nuschief. It 
ought always to be borne in mind, also, that it is 
no part of the object of prison discipline, to torture 
the prisoner, merely as a punishment for his of- 
fences, independently of its effect as an example 
to society. Neither, of course, should a jail be 
made a place of amusement. It ought certainly to 
be rendered exceedingly irksome to the culprit; 
but, as far as he is concerned^ its discipline, bodily 
and mental, should not be more severe than will 
make him folly sensible of the folly of his past 
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ways. In order to accomplish this at the least ex« 
pense of permanent haman suffering, the crimihal 
should, if possible, be so treated, that when he gets 
out again, and starts afresh in the world, he should 
be less inclined to. do mischief than he was before. 
The only serious doubt is,. whether there is much 
chance of amen^ent taking place* in a vicious 
and ill-regulated mind, if left to commune excla- 
sively with its own thoughts, in solitude, with or 
without labour, but.deprived of every ray of cheer^ 
fulness to lend efficacy and confidence to idrtuous 
resolutions. The occasional visits of the. clei^jrmiHi 
may certainly xelieve.ihe fearfulmisei^.of abeoliUie 
solitude ;. but unless the prisoner's mind be more 
or less habitually enlivened, even these lessons will 
fell on a soil unprepared to give them efficacy. 

Although, under the very best conducted system 
of prison discipline, it seems more- than doubtful 
whether any material reformation can ever take 
place amongst old cul|Mits, it is, undoubtedly, our 
duty to ^ve them the best chance of amending 
their lives. No method that has ever been hit 
upon, as flur as I know^ cornea nearer to the ac- 
complishment of this point than the Aubiim plan, 
so often alluded to ; while that of Philadelphia 
steers wide of the mark, by leaving out several 
elements apparently essential to reformation. 

In justice to the Americans, who exert thenb- 
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selves so manfully in this difficult race, it must 
not be . forgotten, that with them the reformation 
of convicts is a more momentous question than it is 
with us, for they have no outlet similar ta that of 
Botany Bay, by which so many evil spirits may 
be extirpated, root and branch, from society. It 
is not always recollected, by people in England, 
that this good riddance is accomplished at an ex- 
pense greatly less than it would cost us to maintain 
them permanently, under any effective system of 
surveillance at home, and, as far as they are con-i* 
cerned, with far less chance of their reformation. 
The general, but perhaps unreasonable, objection 
to capital punishin^ents in Ainerica, 19 another cause . 
of the augmentation in the numbers of those per«i 
sons whom it is absolutely necessary, for the peaoe 
of society, to place annually in confinement in the 
very heart of the country, while the influence o£ 
this, misapplied lenity on crimes of the highest 
enormity, is by many persons supposed to be any 
thing but salutary. 

I heard at Philadelphia one curious argument in 
favour of the solitary system: It was said to be 
so dreadfully severe, that it would frighten all the 
rogues liable to its action, out of the State of Penn-^ 
sylvania altogether ! But if this, which was grave- 
ly stated to me, were justifiable, fire, or any other 
species of torture, . would be preferable ; because. 
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while equally effectual, it would be more trangient 
in its operation, and if it stopped short of death, 
less horrible to think of, from being applied to the 
body, not to the mind. I speak this in sincere 
earnest, being of opinion, after much patient in- 
vestigation of the subject, both in North and South 
America, and elsewhere, that there really is no 
torture more severe, even to a virtuous mind, than 
absolute solitude ; and that to one' which has no- 
thing but vice in its retrospect, the misery becomes 
absolutely unbearable. 

On the 10th of December, while these topics 
were fresh in my thoughts, I visited the Bridewell, 
or common jail, of Philadelphia, in company with 
the gentleman who had shown me the intended 
solitary prison. Nothing, I thought at first sight, 
could be much worse than the scene which I now 
witnessed. Some of the prisoners had been sent 
there for petty offences, some to take their trial 
for the most heinous crimes ; but the whole mass 
of guilt, by conviction, or by anticipation, or by 
mere suspicion, black and white, were all huddled 
indiscriminately together in a great court-yard, or 
under a long covered shed, where they were left 
to loxmge about in absolute idleness, and to indulge 
in the most unrestrained intercourse ; forming, as 
my friend justly observed, a complete high school 
of practical iniquity. At night, these same per* 
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sons were confined in parties of ten, twenty, or 
thirty, in each room, where the lessons of the day 
were repeated, and the plans of future villainy no 
doubt matured* 

The advocate of solitary confinement called up- 
on me at this moment to say, whether any thing 
could be worse than what I now saw before me ; 
and asked triumphantly, if it would not be a great 
improvement to have all these people confined in 
separate cells ? 

I admitted that it was difficult, at first s%ht, to 
conceive any thing mudi worse^ 

*' At all events," I observed, "it is satisfactory 
to see no boys amongst this crowd of old sinners." 

*^ Oh !" said the keeper, with an air of glee, and 
a sort of chuckle, as he rattled a bundle of keys, 
^< we keep the youngsters in another part of the 
establishment, quite in a different manner ; they 
can come to none of the mischiefs of evil com- 
munication." 

<^ i should like much to see how you manage 
that," I observed to him. 

So he and I, leaving the rest of the party, 
walked off together through a long series of half- 
darkened passages joined by flights of steps, some 
leading up, some down, till at length, far away 
from the rest of the world, we came to a range 
of cells, each ten feet by six, the passage with 
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which they were connected being feebly lighted by 
a narrow window at the end. These dens were 
closed by iron doors, with chinks left for air, and 
in each of them was confined a single boy, who 
was left there both day and night, in absolute. so- 
litude ; — without employment of any kind, with- 
out books, and far beyond the reach of appeal to 
any human being. 

I went close U> one of the cells, in which, as soon 
as my eyes became accustomed to the degree of 
light, I could distinguish, between the plates of 
iron which formed the door, a fiueJooking lad, 
about thirteen years of age. On asking the keeper 
what crime the boy had committed to merit such 
severe punishment, I was told that he had twice 
ran away from his master, to whom he was ap- 
prenticed. This was literally the sole offence for 
which he had been thus caged up during no less a 
period than, niqe weeks ! 

" Speak to him, sir,*' said the keeper-— I did so, 
and asked him how he liked it? 

** I am very miserable, sir,'' he said, ^ I an> al- 
most dead." 

** What do you do xdth yourself—- how da you 
employ your time ?' 

<^ I just walk up and down here— miserable !" 

" Have you no books ?" 

« No, sir." 
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Did not you tell me a little ago," said I, turn- 
ing to the keeper, <^ that in every cell there was a 
Bible ?' 

*^ O, yes, I did; but all those belonging to the 
boys were worn out and gone long ago.'* 

'^ Have they, then, absolutely no means of em- 
ploying themselves ?" 

«* None whatever," was the reply. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



In America, there is no system of mutual con- 
cert and assistance amongst the publishers of books, 
as there certainly might be, though not Very easily, 
and greatly to the advantage of the pnbUc and of 
themselves. The praiseworthy and spirited exer* 
tions of some leading persons in this line of bura- 
ness, to accomplish the point in question, have 
been always unavailing, and, consequently, there 
is not at this moment the slightest concert, nor any 
combined system of subscribing and circulating 
books, according to the practice in England. It 
is true many of th|e circumstances are very differ- 
ent, as I shall presently show; but still plans might 
easily be devised, which would greatly advance the 
cause of literature, could ^ the Trade,' as they are 
called, be brought to act cordiolly together. 

No foreigner, unless he be a resident in the 
United States, can take out a copyright in Ame- 
rica, either openly, or by indirect contrivance. 
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An American publisher, therefore, who succeeds 
in obtaining a copy of a book written in Europe, 
may preprint and put it into circulation, without 
sharing the profits with the author, or having any 
connexion with him at all. 

'Mere extent of sale, it may be observed, is the 
grand object aimed at by the American republish- 
ers ; and as nothing secures* this but low prices, 
competition takes the direction of cheapness alone. 
This circumstance a£Fords a sufficient explanation 
of the miserable paper, printing, and binding, by 
which almost all reprinted books in that country 
are disfigured. It is very true, they serve their 
purpose ; they are read and cast aside, or, if kept 
for any time, they inevitably go to pieces. Except 
in the large cities, in the houses of the wealthiest 
persons, or in pubUc institutions, there is no such 
a thing to be seen as a library. Undoubtedly, 
a vehement passion pervades America for reading 
books of a certain light description; but there 
does not exist the smallest taste, that I could 
ever see or hear of, for collecting books, or even 
for having a few select* works stored up for oc^ 
casional reference. In truth, the ramblii^ dispo- 
sition of the great mass of the people, their fluc- 
tuating occupations and habits of life, even in 
their most settled state, and various other causes, 
some domestic, and some political, puts it out of 
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their power to form libraries ;-— at all events bd 
the causes what they may, very few individual per* 
sons ever seem to think of such a thing«-« tran« 
sient perusal being all that is looked for* 

Messrs Carey and Lea^ of Philadelphia^ the re-» 
publishers of the Waverley Ndvels^ who happeti to 
be persons of the highest activity, not merely as 
tradesmen, but as men of letters and science, al-* 
ways get over, at some considerable cost, the proof 
sheets from England, and having printed a lai^e 
quantity, throw them into the market before any 
other English copi^ can have reached the country. 
These spirited publishers are sure of a certain 
amoultt <^ profit, in consequence of the avidity 
with which the works in question are welcomed 
by the public ; the number printed being generaUy^ 
J believe, above ten thousand. In eoiisequence of 
the momentary monopoly which these gentlemen 
enj<>y, from obtaining the proof sheets to print from, 
and thus securing the priority of publication, they 
are enabled to put a small additional price to each 
copy above what the book will eventually bear 
when brought fully into the market from other 
quarters. But they must take great care not to 
fix the price one cent higher than the anxiety of 
the public will counterbalance. 

A Waverley Novel, which in England is printed 
in S vols, at 31s. 6d., is republished in 2 vols, at 8s* 
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6cL In the course of a few days afterwards, how-* 
ever, it is often repuMished on (coarser paper and 
in a smaller size, for several shillings less, and, 
before many weeks have elapsed, copies are sold for 
a dollar, or 4s. 3d., and sometimes even cheaper. 
The price of the American edition of Sir Walter 
Scott's Life of Nltpoleon, reprinted in 3 vols, oc- 
tavo, was 4^ dollars, or about 120s; In England, it 
was 94s. 6d. Within a short period after its first 
appearance, it was. again republished and put into 
circulation for two dollars and a half, or about lOs* 
6d., being little more than a ninth part of the ori» 
ginal English cost. The materials and the exe- 
cution of these works, compared with those of the 
original, bear a pretty fair proportion to the above 
differences in price. But if the original repub* 
lishers at Philadelphia, guided by their own excel- 
lent taste in these matters, were to attempt to 
get up the works in question in a more respect^ 
able style, and consequently at a higher pricci 
the edition might lie on their shelves till dooms- 
day! 

The sale of a book does not go on from monik 
to months or from year to year, as with us— the 
whole being over in a few weeks, or, at the most) 
months ; — consequently, the printer who is most 
expert, and most ingenious in cheap devices, makes 
the most profit while the public curiosity is alivci 
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The precaution used by Messrs Carey and Lea,of 
getting out the sheets of any new and popular 
work before its appearance in England, does not 
always afford them even a temporary security 
against competition. Upon one oocasiony indeed, 
ihey very nearly sustained a heavy loss. They bad 
received, by various opportunities, all the sheets 
of a Waverley Novel but one, and as fast as ihey 
received them, printed off about ten thousand 
Copies of the w6rk. The packet in which: thia un- 
fortunate last sheet was dispatched, ssuled from 
Idverpool on the 1st of the month, up to which 
time the book had not been published. But it hap- 
pened, perversely enough, that a ship which sailed 
from Liverpool some weeks afterwards, arriyed at 
New York on tbe same day. In the interim between 
the sailing of the first and the last of these two 
vessels, the book made its appearance in England, 
and a complete copy, sent off by the last opportu- 
nity, reached America at the very same moment 
with the anxiously looked for misong sheets sent 
by the first ship. 

The publisher, a man of great energy and promp- 
titude of purpose, who was waiting at New York 
for the arrival of the packet, boarded her be- 
fore the anchor was gone, got hold of his prize, 
and galloped back to Philadelphia. The unlacky 
6heet was straightway set up in a dozen diffinrent 
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printiiig offices, which were kept in motioii night 
and day, hj relays of workmen, till the book 
was not only completed for immediate sale on the 
spot, in Philadelphia, but^ by means of carriages 
posted on the road, a couple of thousand copies 
were actually ready for distribution at New York, 
within six-and-thirty hours after the arrival of the 
9hip ! Thus the missing pages had first to travel 
ninety miles before they reached a jointing press^ 
then to be worked off, stitched, packed, and re~ 
turned to New York, all in a day and a half, so 
9S to supply the market before any of the publish"* 
ers of that city had time to enter the field. 
' It is amusing to think that cases may, and I be«- 
lieve have occurred, in which the early sheets of 
one of these works have been printed and ready 
for publication on the other side of the Atlantic^ 
when the conclusion of the story was yet imwrit^ 
ten on the banks of the Tweed ! 

At first sight, it seems hard that English pub* 
lishers should reap no benefit whatever from this 
extensive part of the circulation of their works.. 
But, on the other hand, as long as there is little 
or no home literary manufacture, it is so obvi-» 
eusly to the advantage of America to keep clear of 
l^e entanglement of copyrights, and every other 
species of monopoly in books, that no statesman of 
tha;t country could venture to propose, u change^ 

VOL, II. e 
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or indeed could reafionably expect to carry aiiy 
measure, having for its object the advantage of 
foreigners, to the manifest injury of his country- 
men. Were the balance <^ letters eqaqioised be-> 
tween the two countries, it migkt then, aatnnilljr 
enough, be the subject of diBcumixnti and mutual 
adjustment ; but die case is quite difiSerenti 

One thing, however, migkt, and I think ougbt 
to be done, which would injute nobody, and tmd 
essentially to io^rove die taste and informadon of 
America, so far as books isre concerned, not ot^ 
widi respect to the mere paper ansd printing, but 
also as to the substalitkd quafityof die maitter ooi^' 
tained in them. At present, a duty of SO iBent% or 
about fifteenpence a-pound, is charged onimport* 
ed books, trfiidi, it will be observed, is quite mt- 
perflttouft as applied in the way of pretectiei^ in. 
all «ach qpeculatiouB as those ubove alluded to; 
since, even were there no duty at all, die expensea 
oi copyright in England, added to die chaiges 
of transport across the Atlantic, would inevitably 
prevent successful ccnspetition in the American 
market, in all those cases where die circulation of 
a book was conridered great enough to justify re-* 
publication. No English copies of any popular 
book wotdd, therefore, b^ ever sent out, with m 
view to this competition ; for the chei^pest possUile 
English^printed work could not stand -m moment' 
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against the same work wh^ reprinted in America. 
Bat the duty acts as a direct prohibition in the 
opinion of many persons in that country, whose 
taste would prompt them to have good-lookiag 
and lasting copies, even of tiiese popular works, 
if ihey could be procured, without the present ex- 
travagant cost. If the facilities of import were 
greater, tbe number of such persons, wishing to 
possess handsome editions, would increase likewise. 
Hie benefit, however, to the !^glidi publisher, 
from this source of sale, would, if any thing, be 
Tery insignificant and transient. For the Ameri-^ 
can bookseller, in every case of successful sale^ 
would soon find it for his interest to meet the de« 
mand for better books, by throwing off some hun^^ 
dreds of superior copies in every edition, in order, 
and very fairly, to crush the foreign competition. 
At present they have no nM^tive to print any &ie 
copies at all, because no fbr<»gn and good copies 
enter the maiket, to show the way, or to' stimu«* 
late the booksellers to greater exertion. 

None of the publishers with whom t conversed 
in America, objected to an arrangement for taking 
off the duty. Even those who, from the extent of 
their transactions, might be supposed most con^ 
cemed in guarding the national monopoly, werd 
always tSic^most confident in asserting that the 
dbange might, and oc^t to be made, as it would 
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Aot only aagment their own pecuniary interestsi 
but must essentially benefit the country. 

There is yet another, and more important, view 
t)f this subject, however, in which America is deep* 
ly interested. At present, vdth few exceptions, 
the only English works reprinted in that country, 
are those of a light and popular character, while 
the more solid mass of European literature never 
finds its way across the Atlantic, or is known only 
to the scholars of that country* At all events, 
such works alone as happen to have acquired po* 
pular currency and reputation in Europe, sufficient 
to justify the mercantile speculation, are repuln 
lished in America* But if the duty were removed, 
many books would probably be introduced into 
America, which are not even heard of there* Pern 
sons wishing to form libraries, jpu'e prevented, as. 
I have heard them again and again declare, chiefly 
by the additional expense caused by the duty upon, 
books which are not tP be had at home. The, 
American booksellers themselves, who would be 
the channel of such importations, are, of course, 
losers by these impolitic restrictions ; for it is not 
a question of foreign competition — but merely 
whether or not these books shall, or shall not> 
exist at all in the country. The works of the de-« 
Bcription I allude to never enter th|^. American 
market, and never will enter it, or ev^n stand a 
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chance of bein^ known, still less of g%i.ining favour 
in that country, till they cease to be positively dis- 
couraged. As the present prohibition benefits 
nobody, and indeed h^ no pretence of protecting 
any interest of a domestic growth, it is wonderful 
how the Americans, so quick-sighted in most' mat- 
ters, who cheerfully expend such large sums of 
tnoney on education, and take so much pains to 
advance the cause of letters, should not see, that 
by thus expluding books printed abroad, they are 
actually retarding the cause of general intelligence, 
^nd keeping down the good taste of the country. 
- If the sort of books I speak of were written in 
America, there might be some shadow of sense in 
excluding similar works ; but the fact is, no books of 
that description are now written there ; and neither 
the taste for reading them, nor the talents for com- 
posing them, will ever grow up, if the established 
models be thus jealously excluded* 

In the Celestial Empire of China, any person 
who presumes to introduce an improvement in 
ship-building, receives thirty blows with the bam- 
boo. And there is some reason in this summary 
regulation ; for the Junk builders of that ancient 
country are a powerful body, claiming protection 
for their industry. But where shall we find an 
equally lar|^ body of classical authors in Ame- 
rica, who, j)n the truly Chinese principle of exclu- 
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sion, call for protection against tlie scholars of 
Europe ? 

In Philadelphia, there were no fbWer Hiaa six- 
teen public libraries in 1824^ containing in all 
upwards of sixty-five thousand volumes.* 

The American Philosophical Sodetyin that city 
is too well known in Europe to require any parti-* 
cular mention. The libifary of this distinguished 
iDstitution bas been graduaUy incraaaed of kto 
years, to a condderahle extent, chiefly, I believe^ 
^y the inde&tigable exertions of the librarian, Mr 
John Vaughan, who eertmnly deserves the th^uiks, 
not only of Philadelphia, but of America in gene- 
ral, and I may add, of the scientific public in all 
Other countries interested in « American research^ 
He has collected the most complete series any- 
where extant of the different Mipnoirs and Trans- 
actions of the various learned institutions esta- 
blished in the old world, which he contrives to keep 
constantly up to the date of the latest publication ; 
by which means, the most complete facility of refer- 
ence is afforded to American enquirers at all times. 
I need not say that the valuable Transactions of the 
Philosophical Society itself are transmitted, in re- 
turn, to all those institutions ; by which useful in- 
terchange, the most important scientific intercourse 

««< Philadelphia in 1884.** Carey and Lof. • 
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Is maint^ed with every foreign Bation, wliere 
letters or physical enquiries are pursued. 

This judiciously selected library contains, in a 
separate department, a complete set of catalc^pies 
of all the other public libraries in America, so ar- 
ranged, that in a few minutes it can be ascertain- 
ed whether or niot any given book is to be found in 
the country. This ingenious device compensates^ 
in a grei^t degi:ee, to literary men, for the small* 
^ess of many of these collections, by enabling them 
to know w})at the whole country possesses. 

Besides the Philosophical Society, there are var 
rious other learned bodies in Philadelphia, of which 
I shall merely say, that I have seen few similar in- 
stitutions elsewhere, managed with a more earnest 
desire to pursue knowledge for its own sake. The 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, indeed, appear to have 
more leisure on their hands than those of any other 
city in the Union ; and accordingly, scientific and 
literary pursuits are there, cultivated v^th much 
steadiness and success. This circumstance im* 
patts a peculiar charaet^ to the style of thought 
and of conversation in that city, sufficiently ob- 
vious to distinguish the inhabitants from those of 
laost other parts of America. 
; Philadelphia has been called a Quaker-looking 
city. It certainly possesses a good deal of the re- 
gularity and neatness which belong to that charao- 
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ter. But there is much beauty in it also — ^just aK 
we may often detect a very pretty face under a very 
ilemure bonnet. It stands upon low ground, but 
there is sufficient variety in the houses, churches, 
und other public buildings, to give it consider- 
able interest. The city, as planned on paper, ex- 
tends from the right bank of the Delaware, to 
the left bank of the Schuylkill ; but only the east^ 
ern or Delaware side is yet built. The principal 
streets, which run at right angles to both rivers^ 
are named after different trees. The local dis^ 
tich— 

** Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce, and Pine, 
Market, Arch, and Race, and Vine,'' 
every stranger does well to get by heart, as a sort 
of memoria technica, to guide him through the 
city. There is one ^xception, as it will be obser- 
Ved, to this rule, in favour of the noble paved 
avenue, called Market or High Street. The streets 
which cross these again, at right angles, are num- 
bered from 1, as high, I think, as 14 and upwards, 
and will go on, I presume, till the town reaches 
the river Schuylkill. 

On Saturday the 8th of December, I had agaiA 
the pleasure of finding myself at one of the Wistar 
parties — ^meetings well contrived, and maintained 
with much spirit. In the course of the evening, I fell 
into conversation with Mr Du Ponceau, a gentle- 
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man well known to European and to American li-» 
terature, as one of the most learned philologists 
^live. He attacked me, with great good-humour, 
ftnd much more learning than I could stand under, 
upon a statement I had published some years ago, 
respecting the nature of the languages used on the 
shores of the China sea. I had taken upon me to 
say, that in every one of those countries, China, Ja» 
pan, Corea, and Loo-Choo, though the spoken Ian- 
guages were different, the written character was 
common tathem all, and, consequently, that when 
any two natives of the different countries met, though 
neither could speak a word of the other's language, 
^ they could readily interchange their thoughts by 
means of written sjrmbols. Before Mr Du Ponceau 
■. had proceeded far in his argument, he made it qiiite 
clear that I had known little or nothing of the mat-^ 
ter ; and when at length he asked why such state- 
ments had been put forth, there was no answer ta 
be made, but that of Dr Johnson to the lady who^ 
discovered a wrong definition in his dictionary^ 
<^ Sheer ignorance, madam !" 
' Seriously, however, it is to be regretted that an 
error of this magnitude in the history of language, 
should still have currency ; and I have done, by 
way of reparation, what obviously presented itself 
at the time. I prevailed u{)on Mr Du Ponceau tc^ 
write down his ideas on these points, which have. 

8 2 
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siiice been published in the Philosophical Maga^ 
zine and Annals of Philosophy for January, 1829^ 
in London, in this paper it is shown, I think with 
* great success, that while the languaiges oS the coan« 
tries in question are dissimilar, both when spoken 
and when written, the Chinese characters may very 
pn>bably be known to all well-educated men oyer 
the whole of the r^on to which I had referred. 

I wish I had room for the whole of my esteemed 
fiiend's letter ; but perhaps the following passages 
may prove interesting, although I would strongly 
recommend any one who takes an interest in such 
enquiries to^ consult the whole argument by which 
these conclusions are substantiated. 

« This reasoning, you wiU say, may be perfectly 
eorrect ; but what if, in spite <^ your theory, Chi- 
nese books are understood in Japan, Corea, and 
Cochinchina, even though the people do not un^ 
derstand the spoken idiom of China ? This is, in- 
deed, a pressing argument ; but was the child bornr 
with a golden tooth ? 

^* It is a pretty well ajscmrtained fact, that im 
Tonquin, Laos, Cochinchina, Camboje, and Siam, 
and also in Corea, Japan, and the Loo-Choo Islands,^ 
the Chinese is a learned and sacred language, in 
which religions and scientific books are written^ 
while the more popular laisguage of the country la. 
employed for writings of a lighter kind. It is not» 
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' therefore) exlaraordinaryy that there should he many 
persons in those countries who read and understand 
Chinese writing, as there are many among us who 
read and understand X^atin ; and many on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and also in Great Britain, and 
the United States, who read and understand French, 
although it is not the language of the country. In 
mAny parts of the world there is a dead or a Hying 
language, which, frc^ varioua causes, acquires an 
ascendency among the neighbouring nations^ and 
serves as a means of communication between people 
who speak different idioms or dialects. Such is the 
Arabic through a great part of Africa, the Persian 
in the East Indies, the Chinese in the peninsula 
beyond the Ganges, and the Algonkin or Chippe- 
way among our North«wf0stern Indians.. This atone 
i&r sufficient to explain why Chinese books and wri- 
tings should be understood by a great number of 
persons in those eountriest and why they shoid^ 
smile at an unlettered foreigner, who cani)4>t d^ 
the like. But it must not be believed that^ they 
read those writings as a series of abstract i&ymbols^ 
without connecting th^oDi with some spoken laur 
iguage. If their Iwguage be a dialect of the Chir 
nese, varying only in the pronunciation of some 
words, and if it be entirely formed on the same 
model, th^e is no doubt but that the two idioms 
may be read with the same characters, as their 
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meaning is the same in both ; but if there is atiy 
material diversity between the two idioms, it is 
impossible that the Chinese character should be 
understood, unless the spoken language of China 
be understood at the same time ; and this may be 
. proved by well-ascertained facts." * 

On the 12th of December, we mad^ a pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of Franklih — dear old Franklin ! 
It consists of a large marble slab, laid flat on the 
ground, with nothing carved upon it but these 
words : — 

BENJAMIN*^ 

AKD > FRANKLIN. 
DEBORAH I 

1790. 

Franklin, it will be recollected, wrote a humo- 
rous epitaph for himself; but his good taste and 
good sense showed him how unsuitable to his li- 
ving character it would have been to jest in such a 
place. After all, his literary works, scientific fame, 
and his undoubted patriotism, form his best epi- 
taph. StiU, it may be thought, he might have been 
distinguished in his own land by a more honourable 
resting place than the obscure comer of an obscure 

* Letter on the ChineBe Langoage, in the Fhilowphical Magazine 
and Annals of Philosophy for January, 1829. By Peter S. Da Po». 
teaa» Esq. President of the Am. Phil. Soc, and of the Athenaram 
at Philadelphia, and Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
F^ranoe. Bichd. Taylor, Fleet Street, London. 
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burying-ground, where his bones lie indiscrimi- 
nately along with those of ordinary mortals, and 
his tomb, already wellnigh hid in the rubbish, may 
soon be altogether lost. 

One little circumstance, however, about this 
^pot, is very striking. No regular path has been 
inade to the grave, which lies considerably out of 
the road ; but the frequent tread of visitors having 
pressed down the rank grass which grows in such 
places, the way to the tombstone is readily found 
without any guide. 

' During such a man's lifetime, every person must 
feel — whatever be his political creed as to distinc-* 
lions in rank — that Franklin would have been 
much out of his place had he passed his time 
amongst inferior company. All the world were 
ready to acknowledge that his proper sphere was 
that of the master spirits of his age; and, pro- 
bably, it was mainly in consequence of his occu- 
pying so commanding a station — ^to which his ge- 
nius and virtues alone had raised him — that his 
lessons of practical wisdom were delivered v^th 
"such peculiar force. 

' That the Grave levels all worldly distinctions, 
is true only as far as relates to mere corporal at- 
tributes. But in the case of so distinguished a 
philosopher as Franklin, for example, who may 
almost be called the • Socrates of modem days, 
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Death, itistead of lowering the moral rank of ito- 
rictim, contributes, if any thing, to raise it still 
higher. During Franklin's lifetime, it must be r»* 
collected, that by far the greater part of the world^^ 
his contemporaries, .although they acknowledged 
his influence, held no more personal intercourse 
with him than posterity are able to do. The mere 
circumstance, therefore, of his absence from this 
living scene, can neither destroy the beneficial 
influence of his intellectual companionship, which 
we enjoy equally with our predecessors, nor weaken 
the salutary example of his character and conduct* 
Still less does it diminish the weight of his autho* 
rity ; for although the grave, in such cases, ab- 
sorbs, irrevocably, when life is extinguished, very 
much that cannot be .supplied, that portion which 
has been recorded becomes, thenceforward, the 
fixed inheritance of all mankind, to be turned to 
greater or less account, acoording to the manner 
in which it is found to bear the touch of Time. 
The value of such instruction, however, in the esti- 
mation of ordinary minds, may often be modified 
by the degree of respect in which the author's me- 
mory is held. And in this lies the chief, though 
not the only, advantage of conspicuous and honour* 
able monuments, compared vrith such unworthy 
neglect as that in which Franklin's grave is d- 
lowed to remain* In this spirit, the inhabitants of 
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Boston haye lately eriected a handsome cenotaph 
to Franklin ; and I am sore the public-spirited Phi- 
ladelphians will not fail to profit by an example, in 
which they ought to have been the first to lead. 

In die Qimrse of the following morning, we visit- 
ed several of the Public Institutions ; some of them 
completed, and some only in progress^ but all in- 
dicating a great deal of active, practical charity, 
and public spirit. Of these, one incomplete build-* 
ing interested me a good deal ; it was a large and' 
splendid naval asylum — a sort of Greenwich Hos^ 
pital. 

After going through the Bank of the United 
States, we visited the room in which the American 
Declaration of Independence was signed, upwards 
of half a century ago. Every one is familiar with 
the appearance of this apartment, from the well- 
known picture by Tnimbull; — an artist who, I 
am happy to say, is still alive and hearty. An 
event so important in American story, it might 
have been expected, should have hallowed the 
spot in the estimation of every native of that 
country. But the unpleasant truth seems to be, 
that nothing whatsoeyer is venerated in America 
merely on account of its age, or, indeed, on any 
other account. Neither historical associations, nor 
high public services, nor talents, nor knowledge, 
claim any peculiar reverence from the busy gene- 
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rations of the present hour, who are reaiping the 
fruits sown by their, ancestors, or, to speak more 
correctly, by their predecessors — ^for the race who 
achieved their independence is not yet quite extinct 
Be this as it may, all the rich panelling, cornices^ 
and ornamental work of this room, have been pull- 
ed down, and in their place, tame plastering and 
raw carpentry have been stuck up, on the occasion 
of some recent festival. 

The Turks who pounded the Frieze of the Par- 
thenon into mortar, had an object in view ; but I 
never could hear that the Americans had an equally 
good excuse for dismembering their Hall of Inde- 
pendence* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Ok WednesdAy, the 19th of December, 1827, 
we left Philadelphia, and splashed and rattled in a 
gallant Steamer, down the Delaware, at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, including stops, though in the 
Tery teeth of the flood-tide. The shore is quite 
low all the way to Newcastle, a town forty miles 
helow Philadelphia; and all things having now 
their winter dress on, the landscape looked cold 
and spiritless. 

Before reaching the wharf, the captain as usual 
arranged his company into parties of ten — ^nine for 
the inside of the stage, and one outside along with 
the driver; and when Newcastle came in sight, he 
displayed as many white balls on a pole as there 
were coaches required. But the party being un- 
usually large, there arose some little difficulty 
after landing ia accommodating them all, during 
which arrangements, the streets of the little village 
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in wUch they rendezvoused presented a curious 
scene. 

There is no posting in America, as I must have 
mentioned before, and consequently no horses are 
kept at these stopping places, beyond the ordinary 
wants of the stage-coach. When, therefore, up- 
wards of a hundred passengers arrive at one mo- 
ment, the stag^ proprietors are obliged to collect 
extra cattle from the neighbourhood. This opera- 
tion delayed us a little, while the street of the vil- 
,lage was graduaUy filled vnHk owriag*.. No one 
of these vehicles was allowed to start till all the 
luggage, and passengers, were safely packed, along 
:the whole line ; an operatioit requiring no smaU 
allowance of skiU and determination : Of skill, 
because many of the boxes, trunks, and bondlei^ 
obstinatelyTef used to fit the places allotted to them; 
and of determination, because it became absolutely 
necessary, from sheer want pf conveyances, to stuff 
more passengers into the inside, and to stick more 
additional persons on the driver's seat, than was 
usual. All this required address on the part of the 
captain and the stage proprietor. But the philoi^ 
sophical quietness with' which so much knocking 
about was submitted to by the parties exposed to 
it, was the most praiseworthy thing in the way of 
travelling patience I ever saw. Scarcely a word 
fell from any one of the party,-^the talk and bustle 
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Ibtiilig BHAopoIized by the two masters of tKe cere- 
monies, while the well-behaved passengers seemed 
ccmtent to be handled with nearly as much indif- 
ference as so many passive sheep* I need hard- 
ly say, however, that a sufficient uproar was cre- 
ated by troops of wild Irish porters wheeling bar- 
row-loads of portmanteaus to and fro, amongst 
the legs of the numerous idlers who lounged about 
the pavement, with their hands in their pockets, 
and segars in their mouths, to see what was to b^ 
seen, but all in s<demn sUence. 

In about three-quarters of an hour, when all 
was ready for a start, stage No. 1. moved forwards 
No. 2. followed; and soon, in regular succession^ 
like a caravan wending through the desert. As 
this part of the road had been repeatedly der 
scribed to us in shocking terms, as the worst in the 
Union, we prepared for an extra allowance of jolts 
and thumps ; but we were most agreeably disap- 
pointed. The road, it is true, was not good, or, as 
the driver said, ** pretty tolerably cut up ;" but in 
the early part of our journey we had gone over 
many worse, and we had many sad forebodings-^ 
which proved but too true — that we were still to 
traverse hundreds of miles of ground, where it 
would be happiness to discover a little of this much- 
abused piece of road. At dusk, when we stopped 
to water the horses and brandy the gentlemen, the 
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busy £Ksene round the little inn by the road-si^^ 
with ten or twelve great four-horse stages pouring 
forth their cargoes by the dozen, would have Air-« 
nished materials for many a page in the sketch^ 
book of some merry Cruickshanks. 
' The last hour and a half of this day's journey 
brought us, long after it was pitch dark, to Fren<^ 
Town, on the left bank of the Elk river, a small 
stream running into the Chesapeake, the largest 
of those immense estuaries, or bays, which cha* 
racterise the ^ Sea board' of America. We could 
tell by the angry fizzing of the steam-pipe, and 
the tall column of sparks from the wood fire under 
the boilers, that all was ready for a start. The 
stages drew up on the wharf in the midst of a sea 
of mud, through which we had to find our way 
as we best could to the boat. Our feet must have 
been finely soaked with wet and dirt, had we not 
availed ourselves of an admirable species of overall 
shoes, much used in America, made entirely of 
Indian rubber, and without any seam, being by 
far the best things of the kind I ever saw. These 
shoes, which are brought from the north coast of 
^uth America, are quite light and easy for the 
foot, besides being altogether impervious to water. 
I am much surprised that they have not yet been 
brought into general use in England. 

When at length we did get on board^ the squeese 
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was excessive, there being hardly room to turn 
about in ; and as for chairs, or benches, they were 
all occupied by the lucky first comers, our prede-* 
cessors. In the ladies' cabin, where I deposited 
my party, the heat was intolerable, and the air 
quite suiSbcating. But all mankind must be re- 
signed to their fate when they put their foot on 
board ship — for, alas ! there is no resource. The 
ladies sat round the apartment in fixed silent lines^ 
with their reticules and little baskets in their laps, 
the images of philosophical indifference to all that 
was passing, till the supper made its appearanc&r 
This,' as usual, being discussed in a crack, the tables 
were removed by three or four light-fingered negro 
domestics— slaves, I was given to understand— for 
we had now come within the limits of that large 
portion of the Union where the labouring popular 
tion do not possess even the name of freedom. 

A very diverting scene followed— a lottery for 
the sleeping births— of which it appeared there 
was not above one for every three passengers on 
board. This small number was still further re- 
duced by a slice being taken off the gentlemen's 
cabin, to enlarge that of the ladies ; for it is a rule 
we saw universally observed in America, never to 
think how the men shall fare till every female 
has been fully accommodated. A set of tickets, 
equal in number to that of the gentlemen, were 
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put into a drawer^ out of which each one, as hb 
paid his passage money, drew a card. If liie 
ticket so drawn had a number upon it, well and 
good— it served as a voucher for the sleeping place 
bearing the corresponding figures. But if it wert 
blank, the weary passenger had nothing for it but 
to stretch himself on the lockers, or to look out, 
according to the cockpit phrase, for the softest 
^ank in the deck, and make that his bed. 

There was much good-humour throughout Ae 
whole process, but, of course, the poor blanks wer^ 
heartily laughed at. I was forttmate enoi^h to 
draw a prize, which I was right glad of, berag 
wof ally tired, and having no mind to {dai^ it t 
My number was 36, and proved to be in the ion' 
eabtn, at the extareme end of the vesseL But, oily 
the misery of a long night on board of a crowded 
steam*boat ! In the middle of the cabin biased' 
aad smoked a red-hot stove, the ferr ug inous va- 
pours of which were mazed with such a steaming 
and breathing of brandy, gin, and tobacco, as, for 
my sins, I have seldom encountered before. Diese 
miseries were made worse by the half-wfaispered 
prosings of sundry birthless passengers— intermi- 
nable personages, who woold neither sleep them- 
selves, nor allow oUierB to deep. At last, when I- 
had reached a most distracting pitch of lestlessnees,^ 
I got up and tried the open deek^-^bot a aJpfH^- 
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frost soon drove me below again. The tremor from 
the tn^kchineryj the puffing from Ae wasle^pipe^ 
the ehtHess thumpings of the billets of wood «n 
their way to the furnace, the bawling of the engi- 
neers, the firemen, the pilots, the oaptainn, stewatdft 
and stewardesses, to say no^ng of childrdn iarpngj 
and the irritating pat-pat^pattering of the paddlcn 
wheels, altogedier formed ati association et head*^ 
rending annoyances^ for which blessings, forsooA ! 
we are no w to thank the iniTentors ^ firtieam^-engineB 
and steam-boats, the Watts and die Fultons of tba 
past generation ! 

Be it so. — ^But when we get on shcMre, and have 
time to cool on tiie matter, it does seetti a pity &at 
imy queslie^ should be allowed to refit undecided^. 
Respecting tbe merits of snckmenastibiidse Ihave just 
named, especially when the point, as to priority ol 
lavodtion, has assuMned something abnost of a na- 
tional chavstcteiv One tibiis^, however, is quite clear 
•^no one doubts wii^ is Hie inventor of the steam* 
engine now m ifise. But who deserves the praisa 
of having invented the «tiOttn-boat, is a mattaii 
which iya^bt to be £Eckly set 4it rest. Watt did not^ 
in strictness, diseovw the princif^e <of &e steam-^n^ 
gine,— but he did more — he invented those prac- 
tical appHcatiotas which broii^iit it into use. Ful*« 
t(m, in ti^ same way, did net originaite the idea of 
die steamboat, but he eoml»sed and tiuii£d to' 
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real, every-day use, devices wliich, ia the hands 
pf less able or less fortunate men, had not succeed** 
ed. A person who tries clever experiments^ but 
goes no farther, must be content with the merit of 
ingenuity, and praiseworthy endeavours; while the 
honour of that invention which, after trial, con- 
tinues io answer all the purposes aimed at, belongs 
imquestionably to the skill and sagacity of the 
person who knows how to profit, not only by the 
success, but even by the failure, of his predecessors* 
In science, indeed, it is rather a misnomer to speak 
of failure. Nature never fails. And although the 
philosopher who reads her pages aright will not be 
misled, the task of true interpretation belongs to 
genius alone ; while the office of inferior minds is 
merely to turn over the leaves, without profiting by^ 
their contents. 

' As every thing relating to an invention <^ such; 
vast importance must carry with it more or less 
popular iateres^ I have taken some pains to inform 
myself of the particular steps. through which it 
has proceede4 to its present height* A very brief 
^tice will show distinctiy how the degrees of me^ 
rit, in this matter, ought to be apportioned. 
* In 1737, Mr Jcmathan Hulls, of London, pro* 
posed to apply steam aa the moving power for 
working a paddle wheel in a steam-towing vessel, 
in a pamphlet bearing the following tide» which 
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is singularly prophetic of the eventual uses of the 
power which he felt himself in possession of, but 
had not skill or meftns enough to apply : — ^' A 
description and draught of a new^invented ma- 
chine^ for carrying vessels out of or into any har* 
hour, port, or river, against wind and tide, or in* 
a calm." For this idea Hulls obtained a patent in 
1T36. 

Between 17(89 and 1784, Mr Watt took out his 
vifiEfious patents for improvements on the principle 
and mechanism of the steams-engine. 

In 1781, the Abb6 Amal proposed in France to 
apply the steam-engine to work lighters in the in-* 
land navigation of that country. During the next 
year, the Marquis of Jauffroy built a steam-boat, 
which was tried upon the Saone, but did not suc' 
ceed. 

I understand that in the United States Mr Elli'' 
cot, in 1775, and the well-known Thomas Paine, 
in 1778, suggested the use of steam for propelling 
boats. In 1785, a competition for the merit of this 
invention arose between Mr James Ruihsay of Vir- 
ginia, and Mr John Fitch of Philadelphia. Mr 
Rumsay proposed to propel his vessel by a current 
of water forced out at the stem^ and Mr Fitch by 
paddles, not wheels. Mr Fitch actually constructed 
a steam-boat, which worked upon the Delaware) 

VOL. lU B 
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Mw^-H Boirdeatown and PUto^cipbia» baft it mi* 
9DQIL laid aside** 

In 17^7, MrPatrokMill^of DakwiA 
lished a pai^[^t» witbi a deamption and print of 
a triple Tesae]^ propdied by paddle wbeela, iootM 
by «raiik99 <»rigiitfi% uilmded to be ^porbed by 
9ien. He elata*^ iiba,%. *^ be bad reeeoji. to betUnro 
that the power of the steam-engine may be applied 
to work the wbeeliSy so as t# ^ye them aqubker 
V^tion, and QonsQ^uentiy to inerease Aat of ik» 
ship/' This, e^^tainly, wa» a great 8te|i. 
. In 17«8, Mr Milkr employed Ms William Sy- 
mington* along wiAAbr James T^lof^ the tutoe 
of bis sQEi^ wbo wae qmte an ainatenr of thft tsrteam-< 
ei^line^ to snperintend the cmialroctionandpbieij^^ 
(tf a small onein btsj^teaanre^ioat upanta pieee of 
water near his house. Its snceess encouraged faun 
to an e^qieriment: npon alaiger scale;: ted Afar Sy- 
mington waa employed to eonstrnct, at Ctoron^ a 
9team-en^ne ol greater power, wbidbi he was to 
erect in one of lifr BGUer's do«dble boats, npoatfae 
Forth and Clyde GanaL This vessel was pot. in 
motion at the end of the year ITdd, and tbongb 
found to answer in point of sjpeed, was liable to 
objections whieh rendered it expedient to disoon- 
tinne the nse of it, and the machinery was 
out of Ad iresseL 

* Ctddea's Lift of Fahon, p. 18& New Tail^ 1817. 
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' Iii 1801, Mr Sjiniij^n was agiim emplcyed, 
by lH)idDiliida8^tocoiirtxiact astesn^'towii^lr^ 
mA fiXk the Forth Mid CSlyde Canal, \nik i&c»e 
povrerf ul iiiacli]ii»yL This, he states, was coas- 
l^eted upon as uspraved plaa after manjf eocpm- 
ffhre experimcBte, and was tried in the springs of 
I80d, with, two hraded/vessels in tow, which it 
drew at Ihe rate of about 2^ miles an hour, against 
a head wind. Soon after Ais trial, however, this 
boat was ako laid aside, on account, asaUeged; of 
its washing and injoring the baidES of ihe Canal. 
Mr Synungton tool oat a potent for steam-^bbats 
ivtiiesame year,andhollastiiennctcmbted me^ 
of being the first person^bo appKed the^potwof 
Ae steam-en^e to prodnee nioti«n>]ii i^ss^lsC 
• Mr Robert Fulton, a nitlTo of Peimfi^rlvaaia, 
and an engineer of As* United StaiJei^ whose at- 
tention had been for some timedkeetedfathosollh 
ject, inspected the yessel of Lord Dnndas before 
it was laid up. He also- macfo a trip in it w^Mk* 
Symington in 1809, afong* pert of the eailal, and, 
wiA the aeoteness and forediought by wMcb he 
wafts so mnch distinguished^ was y^ partSeuhr in 
bis examination <^ idl ite parts. Upon liiis ocea- 
rioi^, the sleam-boat went orer 8 miles fn one hour 
and twenty minutes. 

In 1808, when Mr Fulton was at Paris with 
Cflmaodlor Livingston, he ebnstnicted, in company 
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^with that gentleman, a steam-boat up<m the Seine, 
which, after some mishaps, was tried and found 
to have very little velocity, owing to the defects 
of the apparatus. Mr Fulton perceived the cause 
of this failure, and, with his usual sagacity, at once 
devised the remedy^ by addressing himself to Messrs 
Boulton and Watt, first by tetter, and afterwards 
in person. This was in 1 804. He requested them 
to make for him a steam-engine to be applied to 
the propelling of a vessel by paddle wheels on the 
sides, iBH]dch was to be used in the United States; 
stating his conviction, that all former attempts had 
failed chiefly from the badm^ of the machinery, 
though he considered the confined waters in which 
the trials had been made to be also unfaTourable. 
Against the difficulties arising from bad machine- 
^, he expected to be secured by directing his ap« 
^iealion to such skilful workmen ; and he judged, 
with equal knowledge of the subject, that the wide 
livers of America presented a field quite imobjee- 
tionable for the action of stieam-^boatsi 

The principal parts of the engine were made^ 
accordiQgly, and forwarded early in 1805; the 
planning and execution of the subordinate parts, 
as well as of the connecting and paddle machinery, 
having been undertaken by Mr Fulton himself. 
He built a vessel from his designs at New York« 
called the Clermont, and having erected the en^ 
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gine on board'of her, the first .trial was made in 
the spring of 1807, andbeing eminently suecessfol, 
the vessel was soon afterwards eistablished as a 
r^^ular steam-packet between New York and Al«- 
bany. The admiration which this grand experi- 
ment excited, and which is so graphically descri- 
bed by Mr Fulton's accomplished biographer, Mr 
Golden, led to the construction of various other 
steam vessels upon the different waiters of the Uni* 
ted States and in Canadal* 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that Fulton 
is entitled to the unqualified praise of having been 
the first man to bnng steam navigation into real 
use. His predecessors, Mr Symington ai|^ others, 
piaved the way, it is true; but so did Newcomen 
in the case of Watt, whose in«rit, as the inventor 
of the modern steam^nengine, no one denies. That 
of Fulton, as the contriver of the present steam* 
boat, rests nearly on the same grounds. 

Steam-boat nav%ation has made rapid strides 
in America since the period alluded to, chiefly 
on the great rivers. The rise and progress of 
the invention, as applied to sea-going vessel^, is 
not uninteresting. Mr Heniy Bell of Glasgow — 
who had seen the steam vessel upon the Clyde in 
1802 — became acquainted with Mr Fulton, with 

" Life of Fulton, liy hh Friend CadwaUader D. Golden, p. 169. 
Nnr York, 1817. 
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whom he subsequeBity oineBponded. la 18 lit 
he built a steamrhoftt upon &e Clyde, caDed the 
Comet. In this boat, which he fitted up with a 
dteam-engine and paddle wheels of his own na^ 
nufiBkCtoiy, he began to ply between -Qlaegow and 
Greenock in January, 1812. 

This was speedily followed by other steam rm^ 
eels upon the Clyde. In 1813, a boat, called the 
Prinoeof Oiange, was fitted with twosteam-engiiMi 
by Messrs Boulton and Watt, with the ccaaka 
working at right angles to eadi other, by winch 
4lie power was eipialised tiroc^ilnNit the stvoike^ 
according to an origiaal idea of Mr Watt when he 
fiost devised their a^Keafian to rotative porposcSt 
This construction, wideh, it may be obeerred, w 
attended with the additional admatage of giving 
a double security, has often proved of eminenl 
utility in sea-going vessds. 

Two steam-beats proceeded from the Clyde to 
the Thames ii| 1815 ; one tihroni^ the Forth and 
Clyde Canal to Leith, and thence aloog tbe east 
coast, — ^the other round the Land's end, under Ihe 
direction of the late Mr Oeorge Dodds. These, I 
believe, may be considered the first auccessfol at* 
tempts at sea navigation by steam* 
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W£ took up our quartep» at Baltim<^^, on th^ 
JWtli of December, 1827^ in pne of the largest hotelf 
loToreaw. Here we engaged ft flittibg-|Mirlourfi^ 
ourselves, a luxury to wifeieli \m h»d long b^e^ 
iaktbagetB* 'Bj'Bffpeemg to f9J an additionftl sum, 
we bad our meals also idone^ an adTantage wbie^ 
j«an rarely be {Mgrobased in Amerioa — ^neYer5 1 may 
aay, out of the great citiea-^and n^t always eveu 
there, without more trouUe than pleasure* At 
Bdiiniore, the charge was five dollars for us, one 
fyr 1]ie maid, besideiB a dollar £or the fires in two 
rooms,— -in all seven dollars, or about thirty-one 
shillings ap^ay. For this we got ^very thing very 
-eomfortably arranged, except the attendance, whidh 
would have been eatoejlent toQ, had not the un^ 
happy black boy, Cato» who waited upon us, been 
required, he toldiis, to serve more than ten other 
rooms; so that the odds were generally about a 
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dozen to one against his answering correctly any 
given bell of the suite. 

At Philadelphia, I ought to have mentioned be- 
fore, we were lodged in a delightful boarding- 
house, where the average expense of our whole 
party was a little less than five dollars, or about 
twenty-one shillings a-day. We never were so 
well accommodated anywhere else in the United 
States. It is true, we had to take our meals at 
the public table, and at stated hours, — breakfast at 
half-past eight — dinner at three — tea at six, and 
supper at nine or ten. But every thing was so 
dean, and well-ordered, attendance included, that 
we really had nothing to wish for. 

How far the very agreeable party which we had 
the good fortune to meet with, contributed to make 
our stay pleasant, I cfinnot say ; but certainly we 
shall ever look back to our residence at Philadel- 
phia with sincere pleasure. 

The letters of introduction which we carried to 
Baltimore soon brought us into the' heart of the 

agreeable and intelligent society of that place. 

_ , . - • 

For my share, I was 'beyond measure relieved by 
finding that it was not the custom of the place to 
cram down our throats their institutions, their 
town, their bay, their liberty, their intelligence, 
and so forth. On the contrary, all was rational 
and moderate praise, and fair play in these matters. 
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It was also quite a comfort to learn how little was 
to be seen in the way of sights. Perhaps I ought to 
be ashamed to say so ; but there is a limit to the 
exertions of travellers as well as of other people ;: 
and what I saw at the great cities of Boston, New 
York, and PhUadelphia, had so completely satiated 
me with institutions, jails, schools, and hospitals, 
that it was comfortable to find oneself in the midst 
of a pleasant circle of people who left such things 
to make their own impression, and were not eter- 
nally reproaching their guests with wilful n^lect 
of their city, when all the while their poor bodies 
and souk were worn, out in trying to do it justice. 
Within the good city of Baltimore^ however, is 
contained one of the greatest wonde:^ of the whole 
country, and one of the most remarkable men I 
ever saw, — ^Mr Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the 
only survivor of those bold revolutionary states- 
men who signed the Declaration of Independence 
fifty-*three years ago. Mr CarroU, when we saw 
him, was in his ninety-first year, in which cir- 
cumstance, indeed^ there is nothing remarkable ; 
but what was truly astonishing, was the entire 
possession which this excellent veteran retained of 
all his faculties, not only of mind, but of body. 
His speech, sight, and hearing, were still perfect ; 
and while all his thoughts were fresh and elastic^ 

r2 
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his step was so Tigorous ^that not a symptom of 
iibcsLj ccmld be traced about bim. 

I heard iMbr Carroll say that BaltinuNre, which 
BOW contains seventy thousand inhabitants, was a 
-village of only seven houses, within his memory ! 
Of late years, however, it has come nearly to a 
stand still, in consequence of events over which, I 
much fear, the inhabitants have no control. Du- 
ring the long period of the late European war, wa 
city flourished, like some others in America, under 
Ihe neutral flag. It was a place of much greater 
consequence, too, before the New York canal drmn- 
ed off from the interior of the country, much of 
that export traide which the capital atild the indus- 
try of the citizens of Baltimore had long turned 
to such profitable account. The peace, which 
brought the fall weight of Continental as well as 
English resources iuto the open field of competi- 
tion, gradually lessened the importance of Balti- 
more, Boston, and Philadelphia, and of many other 
places in America, wliich cannot boast, like New 
Y^k, of enjoying peculiar local advantages, tibat 
jA^mise to flourish and improve under all politidd 
changes. Ihe proximate causes of the declension 

of Baltimore, therefore, are not only thie alteration 

■\ • • • 

of the times consequent upon the general peace, 
but the much higher commercial facilities exist- 
ing at the two great ports of New York and New 
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Orleansr The harbour of Kev York, it may be 
mentiohed, is at all limes accessible for merchant 
ddps, while the climate is nearly always healthy. 
It k also connected, during a great port of the year^ 
with the interior States, and the Lakes of Canada^ 
by numerous rivers and canals, which as yet ha^e 
no rivals any where* on that continent. In the 
South, again, the steam navigation of the Missis* 
sippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, and fifty other gi<> 
gantic streams, has rendered the communicatioti 
with New Orleans a matter so expeditious and 
economical, that, in spte of its noxious climate^ 
the produce of the interior will probably always 
find it a place of deposit in the highest degree ad* 
vantageous. 

There are projects afloat, however, for restoring 
this lost balance to Philadelphia and Baltimorei 
and of regaining some portion. of the profits de- 
rived from supplying the western country with 
goods, and of drawing off its produce. This, it is 
hoped, may J[>e accomplished by means of a rail- 
road firom Baltimore on the Chesapeake, mid a ca- 
nal fix>m Philadelphia on the Delaware, both stri- 
king the Ohio, over the Alleghany mountains* 

If the mouth of the AGssissippi could be dam- 
med up, or the harbour of New York be demolish-^ 
ed^ there might be some chance for the resusci^- 
tation of the intermediate seaports ; but, in the 
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meantime^ I suspect) both .Philadelpbia and Bal- 
timore must be contented to enjoy their locals 
but comparatively limited advantages, without at- 
tempting to rival those great emporiums. The 
natural obstacles which stand in the way of any 
direct communication between the western coun- 
try and the coast are so numerous and formidable, 
that I fully believe, if the proposed caiuil from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, which stands at the 
point where the confluence of the Monongahela 
and the Alleghany forms the commencement of 
the Ohio river, or the rail-road from Baltimore 
to Wheeling, on the left bank of the same magni- 
ficent stream, could he laid down free of expense, 
the transit of goods upon them would not do much 
more than defray the cost of keeping them in re- 
pair. 

I shall be well pleased to find that I ani in er- 
ror, because I should be sorry to see so much 
enei^^y and good capital wasted. Nationally speak- 
ing, the success or failure of these projects is a 
matter of perfect indifference, both at home and 
abroadj for the very same sources of prosperity 
will exist by whatever channels the prodiuce of in- 
dustry finds its way to the ocean,^ and the readiest 
means pf profiting by them will inevitably be found 
out. The sections of country in which these at- 
tempts are made to force nature to bend, to the 
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purposesof man, against her will, may perhaps 
staffer deeply by such rashness ; but the rest of the 
nation will look on and profit all the more cheer- 
fully, by. their failure — if such it prove — just as 
the rival canal and rail-road companies do in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, thovgh in the e^d the public 
generally derive benefit from most of these over- 
wrought competitions. 

Very different, indeed, are the hopes of the 
Americans themselves, as will be seen by the 
following extract from a printed paper, in whicli 
one of these projects is gravely spoken of as if ac- 
tually finishied. The hajbit of amplification is here 
carried to a considerable height $ for this enter- 
prise, though not commenced at that time, is put 
by the writer, with the greatest ease and compla^ 
cency imaginable, before all the successful and 
completed works of the rest of the worlds which are 
made to sink into insignificance before underta-^ 
kings which m;ay, at some future time, possibly, 
be accomplished in America ! 

^^ The canals of France, Holland, and England^" 
says this writer, ^^ dwindle to mere nothing in com- 
parison, when we think of the lofty Alleghany 
Mountain yielding its wood-covered summit, 
wrapped in clouds, or opening its rocky bosom, 
enriched with minerals, to this enterprise of a free 
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people, opening a bighway to the great valley of 
the Weat I** 

Generally spealdag, however, we found the to- 
riety of Baltimore more reasonable upon allmat^ 
ters relating to their country than the inhalntai^ 
of most of the cities we had previously visited. 
They appeared, I thought, to be better acquainted 
with the manners of the rest of the worlds and 
to have learnt, that overpraising their own things 
Was not the most effectual method of establishing 
a fiivourable impression on the mind of a stran^ 
geir; and that the best way, after telling him every 
thing openly and fiiirly, was, to leave him to tortk 
his own conclusions and make the proper allow^ 
ances. Indeed, I hold myself particularly fortu<^ 
nate in having made the acquaintance of several 
gentlemen at Baltimore, firom whose candid and 
manly suggestions I continued to derive, through* 
out all the journey, the greatest assistance. 

In company with one of these gentlemen, of 
whose friendship I shall always be proud, and by 
whose advice I hare often profited, I visited the 
jail, and penitentiary, and the insane institution. 
Every one of these establishments appeared to be 
strongly marked with the effects of that active 
desire to contribute to the wants of the wretched, 
which we met with in allpas-ts of America, but in 
no place more conspicuously than in Baltimore. 
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Upon another day I examined the alms-hoYuMi) 
in company with one of the Directors, and I do 
not know when I have seen any snch institulion 
managed with more skill. The difficulty of regi]« 

4 

latipg. a poor-honse in any conntry is, I helieye» 
considerahle ; hut in America it is prohahly even 
greater than elsewhere, from the movable state 
of the society, the desultory and improvident ha- 
bits of the great mass of the population, and the 
fluctuating nature of the public responsibilities^ 
incident to the systematic ^ rotation of office' al* 
ready described, which appears to extend to every 
department, municipal as well as political. 

I give the following passage from an official 
Report of a Committee of the guardians of the 
poor of Philadelphia, appointed to enquire into the 
systems adopted in that city for the relief of the 
poor, as it points out, with great good sense and 
knowledge, the evils which beset this very diffi- 
cult question even in a land of plenty, and com- 
paratively scanty population. 

^^ That we have been prosecuting a career of 
error is sufficiently obvious ; and the natural con- 
sequence is, a co-extensive increase of misery and 
profligacy, of idleness and crime. The incentives 
to industry have been weakened, the lies which 
connect society relaxed^ and the desire of honest 
independence lessened, amongst that class of the 
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eoMuaimity to whom honesty, industrys and so- 
teisty are peculiarly indispensable. 

'^ Hie manner in which charity is too often ad- 
ministered affords encouragement to idleness, in- 
temperance, and improvidence. The idle will beg 
in preference to working, if reUef is extended to 
them without suitable discrimination. 

^^ Our climate indicates the necessity of forecast; 

aijid if the winter comes upon them, and thiey are 

cut off from h^bour, they have a resource in the 

charity of individuals ; and if not, they can obtain 

rdief by application to the overseers of the poor.'' 

The following statement on the same subject, 

^extracted from thjB Report of the Trustees of the 

ms-house for Baltuoore city and county, 1827^ 

^ CX FC R u ^yarriea with it a degree of fearful interest, which 

^/^n N^V/ought;.ta make every lover of his country look 

about him. 

'^ In a cottAtry where the means of obtwii^ a 
comfortable subsistence are so. abundant as in this 
community, and where labour is at the same time 
so amply rewarded, and so wholly unencun^bered 
by taxf^ion or any kind of burden, it must natu- 
rally excite astonishment, that there should be 
found so large a mass of poverty as is con<5entra- 
ted in the alms-house of Baltimore city and coun- 
ty ; and when we consider that this mass is con- 
stantly augn^enting, both in magnitude and de- 
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pravity, it surely becomes a matter of serious im- 
portance to inyefitigate the causes which have led, 
and are still leading, to this melancholy-exhibition 
of human suffering and demoralization. 

*^ The trustees, deeply impressed with the re^- 
sponsibility which, from their situation, neces- 
sarily devolves upon them, have thought it their 
duty to take measures to enquire into these causes; 
and they now lay .before jJie Mayor and City 
Council the resinlt ot their investigation, which 
will be seen on reference to the accompanying 

document. 

* 

^^ By this it appears, that of the 623 adult per^ 
sons admitted into the alms-house during the year 
ending April 1826, five hundred and fifty-four were 
positively ascertained to have been reduced to die 
necessity of being placed there by drunl^nnes^.*' 

Independently of the important information we 
derived from viewing these institutions, some of 
which were very well conducted, the agreesible 
companionship we were fortunate enough to enlist 
in our service, would have marked out the few 
days we spent at Baltimore as amongst the most 
instructive, as well as the most pleasing, which we 
passed in the United States. 

But it was not always in America that we had 
the satisfaction, of falling in witii persons who, lik^ 
pur considerate Baltimore friends, were willing to 
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let US flto iUuigs as they really weie, or who dioir»- 
adno tttieastfisss wfaea tibe naked taruth kaf^nei 
loooAie before vs. incnrdex'to ^veanideaof tkk 
unhappy sprit, I laay mention Ihat a gentlemaa 
once asked me which of two routes I meant to fol- 
(low? When I told him, he said, thou^tfiilly, << I 
am sorry f<M*ihat-^Tery sorry." 

"Why so?" 

" Beoause," saidhe, " all that part of the coon* 
try is so bad." 

*^ Do you mean the roads?' 

" O no, they are good enough; but by going 
in that direction, you wiUsee an ugly part of the 
isountry, and consequently be disposed to draw 
unfisvourable conclusions as to the beauty al our 
State." ^ 

^< Yes, that may be^-^ut if the impression is a 
fair one, why should I not do so ? What does it 
matter?" 

<< Ay, that's true," he observed; ^ but then Iwant 
you to see only the best parts of our country, and I 
really wish you would oblige 'me by going round 
by the route I idiall give you." 

^' lam a£caid," Irq^ed, " the country for onee 
must take its chance. Many parts which we have 
come to are good, some are bad; these must all be 
jumbled together, and a fair mean taken. Besides, 
it is the poqile I want to se^ and for this reason 



I intetia foing hi Um JMreetka I fin^ i^ke of, 
in order to see another of the State legifllaitaree in 

<^ Oh, for any nke,^ excfaimed my friend, who 
by tiiiB time was in Hie high ibv^ of nationality, 
«^^di, I beg and estreat of you not to do that r* 

<^ Why not ? — ^why should not I see: what cer^ 
tainly must be eharaeterifiAio of the country ?' 

^^ BeoiiaiBe,^^-«Dd here he lowered hn voioe,-^ 
^ beeause these said legislators, whom you think 
of Ttntifl^ are really no great things; and, I fear, 
Aey will not leare on your mind a fevouzable un^ 
jiroBsion of our country." 

** Are] lihey not, howl9V«r," I asked, << tte men 
whe regulate aU your aflbirs, wlio make the laws^ 
who are chosen by 1^ people^ and who, in &cty 
eKerdse ifihe supr«ne aiuthuSrity of the State ?^ 

^ Yes, they coidnly do alltiiat you Say—- they 
certainly are the soveragtas de facto." 

<< Then, if so," I retorted — ^b^inning to feel a 
little nettled at this douMe^r^^ned sensitivepeBs— 
<^ I cannot but think they are -very proper persons 
for a traveller to see. I presume^ also, the le^s* 
lature in question is not inferior to those of the 
cAer States. I havo already seen that of New 
Yodc, and I wish to compare it widi odiers." 

^ O, lliere i^ain," he called out, ^< I could have 
wished you had left that lq;islature alone,- ftr w^ 
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do not by*4ny meuis ooitsider it a fikvoiirable ^'- 
eimeii of our country/' 

" Upon my word^^' I cried, ^^ I must say thtt 
.is very hard ! You are ccmstantly blaming ut 
traveUers fo)r taking a superficial view of your 
country, and yet the Very moment we pretend t6 
go thoroughly i into any subject, you are up in 
arms, and would have us look at one side of the 
picture only. You adc us for our opinions, but if 
they be given with dmcerity, what is their recep- 
tion ? Within this last half hour, I have heard you, 
and thd othw gentlemen present, abuse your legis* 
lature, your roads, the iace of your country, and 
even this x>verwhelmiBg tendency to democracy, 
besides half a dozai other evils; and yet, if any 
stranger were to insinuate on<e-tenth part so mudi, 
you Would say he did you injustice — that he tra- 
velled too quickly — ^that he cKd not make proper 
allowances — and that he did not uuderstand yma 
character !" 

They all laughed at my taking tiie matter so se- 
riously, but admitted there was some justice in 
what I said. They begged, however, that I would, 
at all events, stay long enough to arrive at the right 
explanation of these apparent anomalies, which, 
they assured me, were all easily explained by per- 
sons who und^iitood the true nature of their ineti* 
tutions. 
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One day, \di6n tvaUing through the Btreets of 
Baltimore, my eye was caught with the following 
title-page of a. book stuck in a shop window :— r 
** vTTie American Ghesterfidd, or Way to. Wealth, 
Honour, and Distinction, &c..&c.> with alterations 
and a!ddSition% suited to the youth of the United 
States. By a member of Ae Philadelphia bar/' 
The work in Question I found to contain, besides 
an abridgement of Lord Chesterfield's Letters, ^^ A 
copter addressed to the Americans." 

I should probably not haye yentured to touch 
on these delicate topics, had, it not been for this 
casual opportunity of quoting the words of. a wit^ , 
ness who must be supposed impartial. 

^^ The foregoing insti^ctions," says the writer^ 
^^ w^e originally written for the improyementof 
a European. The editor of this wqrk takes the 
liberty of adding a few remarks, addressed parti-, 
eularly to the young g^atiemen of the United 
States. 

*^ As there is no.natioilthat does not exhibit 
something peculiar in its manners worthy of com- 
mendation, so there . is nonC; in which something 
peculiar cannot beobserved tiiat demands reproof. 
Should an American, gentiteman, during a visit to 
Europe, be seen chewing tobacco, it matters not 
what may be his dress, or his lettars of introduc- 
tion, he will immediately be. set down as a Ipw^; 
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bred meclHisiie^ or at bnrt^ aa Ae unstei! of amer- 
^AstatreMti.' NogentbinattmEipopeeY^sindketi 
eaccept it be occasioiially, by way of frolie; but no 
person, except one of the rery IbwoBt of tke wotk- 
ing classes, is ereat seen to ckeivr. 

^ TkiA praetiee of ^^bewing leada to OaA mmk 
ungeixtlmHaily and iJbominabhi babit of fiqptting 
iipon flie- door, and into tbe fire* No floor in the 
United States, boweT»r cleaa,— *iio carpd^ homh 
ever beautiful and costly,— -no fivo'-gnte^ bawevor 
br^bt,— -not even oar' ^boes of dsfinft wossbip, 
are firee fi^m this detestable poUidaon. Aperaen 
wbo isgoiltyof oouiiporfcnableaYiolalaon «f de*- 
comm and outragfr againflt &e deomeiea of po* 
tfibed life^ sbonld be excluded from tbe porloor, 
and flowed to* a^proadi no nearer than the ball- 
door stepstf Wben in a bouse, and a person bas 
occasion to spit,lt sbonld be into one's pocket band- 
kercbief, bnt never upon &e floov^ or into Aafire* 
Tbe meanest and tbe rudest clown in Europe is 
never known to be goiltjr of fineban indeooram ; 
and sucb a Amg as a spiiihig-4i0K is nerer asm 
fliere, except in a eonunon ta^^nk 
* ** niere is anolbar baiUt, pecnSartQ>tbe United 
States, and fimn wbieh even tome femaleBy wko 
class tbemselves a» ladiei^ are not entirely fiaa; 
tbat of Idling back, balanced, upon tke inm bg a t " 
1^ of a cbair, Sndb Kfareacb of goodrfaBsodiag 



ig never eomnnlted IB Eoropttt L^Ilioi^ is earned 
even io 6r m Amerioa^ that it is Bcrt cmocwBMm 
W see attorneys hqr tikdr feet Bpon the e<miieil 
table; and the elerks aodjixc^et^thwaakanpen 
their dedb, in opm coort. Bnt^ low-inred and ^ 
gofirlinf as* ia this 'praetiee» how much more repre* 
henaible is it^ in plaoea ef a still greater aoleomity 
of charaeterf Haw most the feetinfpt of a ixvij 
religious and devout man be uroundedt wben he 
sees the legs extended^ in the seme indeeent fea- 
ture, in the house of God ! 

^ Another Tiolataon of deooinntty cottfoed ehiefr' 
tjr to tayems and hoardinplioisses of an ordinary 
elass, is that of reaching aoroes a tahle^ or ac ro s s 
tibre^ or four persons sitting next to hmi, who 
wishes for some particvlar' dish. This is not only 
vulgar, but inconvenient. It is a sure sign of ha- 
ving been accustomed to low company,* and should 
be avoided by every one who is ambitious of being 
thought a gentleman. The nasty practice of car- 
ving with one's own knife and fork, and of using 
one's own knife or spoon when wanting salt or 
sugar, does not call less loudly for amendment ; 
but cannot always be dispensed with, unless the 
mistress of the house will be careful in performing 
her duty, by seeing that the table is fully provided 
with such things as a decent table requires.''* 

* The American Chesterfield, p. 801. FhOadelplda, 1887. 
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Upon these statements I have only to observe, 
that while I bear testimony to their too great fide- 
, lity^ I think it right to state, that I never saw the 
slightest indecency of the kind above alluded to^ or 
of any other kind, in an American church ; on the 
contrary, there always appeared to me the most 
remarkable decorum in every place of worship 
which I entered in that country. Neither did it 
eVer fall in my way to see an American Judge 
in thiB strange attitude above referred to; but I 
have seen many a legislator extended in the man-^ 
ner described by the Amerieta Chesterfield,^^-a 
posture of affiiirs,' by die way, which, by bringing 
the heels on a level- with, or rather higher than, 
tiie head, affords not a bad iHustration of the prin- 
ciple as well as the practice of Democracy. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



r 1 HAVB ai yet said noiliiiig of ooa of tibe liiost 
important famolies of goTennmeat^-^hiB Judicial 
DflfArtMeat, or, to use a ^^onTenmit American 
word,, the Jnd&eiary. ^ Bat as ihere is periu^-pone 
trhieh is «ftlciilated, «Oonw or. lalor, ta hme s6.di-» 
nect aa itfect on tko hiffiauBtt of ^ a natiim, Ifeel 
it right, to state wliat liaa been tike result of my 
obserratione in America upon this wlijeet. 
' Tke Bzecuiko and Legislalive brandies of <1m 
genmal government, or the Presidentaiid the Con* 
gi^ees) as distii|guiriied from the goi^emment of the 
particular States, bare . already been deseribed* 
There is, in- like manner, a General, or, as it b 
called, a Federal Judiciary-^-a Supreme Law Court 
of the United States, which holds one term annaal* 
)y, at Wariiingteni Its judges aho make cixcnits 
through the States, for the purpose of ^oeidilig 
those causes which come within the jurisdiction of 
thdr Court aletis. Hie judges of thift Supreme 

VOL* !!• 8 
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Court are appointed by the President and Senate, 
and hold their offices for life, that is to say, duriiig 
good bdba;vioar — ^ihere being no limit on account 
of age, as in mweal of the indtvidnal States. 
They also receive for their services a salarr. or, as 
it is caUed, a compensation, ^ch <Z^ be di- 
minished during their continuance in office. 

^^ The judicial power of the Supreme Court of 
the United States extends to all cases in law and 
equity a,rising under the constitution, the laws, 
and treaties of the Umon^ — ^to all peases affecting 
ambassadors and otb^ public ministffl*s and con- 
Buls,-^to all cases of admiralty and maritime juris* 
diction,— to * controversies to which the United 
States is a party, — ^to controversies between two or 
more States, — to controversies between a State 
when plaintiff, and the dtizens of another States or, 
foreign dtiwnsor eul9ect8,-ta controversies be- 
tween citiz^iB of different States, and between e^. 
tissens of the same State, claiming lands under 
grants of different States, and between a State, or 
citizens thereof, and foragn States, or between d^ 
tizens and foreigners.''* 

All suits which do not fall under these heads^ 
come within the jurisdiction of the law courts of 
the separate States* 

* Kent's Coouaeatariii^ ToL I. ^ 877« 
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Hie Supreme Court df the United States consists 
ofaChief Justice and sixassociate justices. It holds 
one term annually, at the seat of government. The 
Union includes seven great circuits, and in each 
district of these circuits, two courts are held an^ 
nually by one of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
and the district jud^ of that district.* 

These district courts are vested with certain 
|iCwers analogous to those of the Siqpreme Court 
at Washington, Bome of which they exercise in 
concurrence with the courts of the several States ; 
and some without such concurrent jurisdiction. 
For instance, they have exdurive ot^nal c<^ni« 
zanceof all civil causes of admiralty and maritime 
JuiiBdictiai., of Bdznre. under impori^ navigadou 
or trade laws of the United States, where the sei- 
zures are made on the high seas. 

But it would occupy too much space, and re- 
quire much more technical knowle^e thast'I pos- 
sess, to make these distinctions intelligible to pro- 
fessional men, while to others they would not be 
interesting. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is vir« 
tUally the interpreter of the written Constitution^ 
mnce it belongs to them to decide in diluted cases 
what is the true construction of that instrnmcast* 

• Kent* \oL L Pi SBS. 
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•As thift is a very important and peculiar feature 
in t^e Amerieaii govenunent^ I shall quote the 
words of Chanoelli^ Kent on the subject. 

<< Hie peopte of the United States have declared 
the Constitution to be tfae.snpranie law of the land^ 
and it is entitled to univeisal and implicit obedi^ 
ence* Every act of Congress, and every act of the 
legislatuoree of the States, and eveiy part of the Con- 
stitution <»f any State, which is repugnant to the 
Constitlition of the United States, is necessarily 
void. This Is a dear and settled principleof oon^ 
stitutional jurispradence. The judicial power of 
the Union is declaredf to extend to off oa«e» of law 
and equity arising und«r tiie Constitution ; and to 
the judicial, ponfer it b^ags, whenei^ a case i^ 
ju<fieially before it, to determine what is the law 
of the land. The det^minatioii ol* the Supreme 
Court must be ^nal and opnclnsive, becaulBe the 
GoaBtitiition ^ves to that tribunal the powtr ta 
dedd^ and. gives no appeal from the decision/'* - 

Upon another occanoo) th^ eamcL aalhor states 
this point still more distinctly. *^ It h^ aocord« 
Ingly become a settled prindi]^ m the legal polity 
of tins country, that it beloi^. to the ju^idal 
power, as a matter V i%kt and di«ty, to Cedars 
crtery act of the kgislatwe made in ^laiieft «f 
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the Coiistltutioii, or any proTisiQn'oritj'nlill and 

I need hardly say that innmnerable disputes* 
haTe arisen^ as to the extent of these powers^ be*>' 
tween the different States and the Supreme Court ; ' 
hut for the reasons^ already mentioned, I refrain 
from attempting to describe such technical points. > 
' Each State in <the Unioii has a separate Judiciary, 
consisting of a Supreme oourfc and Tarious inferior 
oourU. In s6me of the States these aire very nti- 
merous. In the' United States courts, the judges^^ 
as I hate mentioned aboYe, are named by the 
President, under the approbation of the' Senate.' 
In the'cKfferent States, yarious methods' obtain of 
appointing these officers. 'In four of the States,^ 
they afe nominated by the governor s^i coi^icU; 
in five by the goTcrnor alone; in one by th^ go- 
vernor and senate, and in eight they are elected) 
by the legislature. . In all these eighteen instances,: 
the judges hold their offices during good behaviour. 

In two States, the judges are elected annually^ 
by the legislature j in' two others by the legisla* 
ture for seven years; in one they are appointed 
by the governor for seven years, and in' one State' 
-T-Georgia— the judges of the superior court are 
dected by tlie people at large for three years, and* 

* Keut, ToL I. p. tt2. 
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those of the inferior courts annually. The judges^ 
are liable to be removed in most of the States by 
impeachment) but in some. they may be dismissed 
by the governor, on the address of two-thirds of the 
I^islature. In one of the States, no judge can sit 
^1 the bench after he is sixty years of age ; in two 
of the States, the age of retirement is sixty-five ; 
and in three, it is fixed at sieventy. In the other 
nineteen, there is no limitation. 

The popular nature of these appointments, taken 
along with other circumstances inherent in the 
Tery nature of a democracy, has an effect on the 
independence of the Judiciary in the United States, 
which it is important to consider attentively, for 
there is probably no element in the formation of 
civil society, which — ^both by its action and reac* 
tion-rso directly influences the virtue and the fi'e»* 
dom, and consequently the prosperity of a nation, 
as the administration of justice. 

In America, the judges have a great variety of 
difficulties to contend with, some arising out of 
the uncertain state of the laws, some out of the 
form of government, and some but of the peculiar 
habits of the societv. 

Antecedent to the separation of the Colonies, 
theCommon Law of England prevailed in America, 
with no further modification than was absolutely 
necessary to make it suitably to the difference of 
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^cmmstances in the twa eountries. The points 
in dispute, between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies, were considered by the colonists, as in- 
fractions of the Common Law ; and accordingly, 
when the separation took place, the Common Law 
was clfldmed unanimously by the Americans as 
their birthright. 

^ But since the Revolution, great changes have 
been introduced* Previous to that event, the 
Constitution and the Common Law were almost 
convertible terms. But in the republics which 
were formed out of the Colonies, written constitur 
tions were established in place of the old tradi- 
tions, dedsions, customs, and parliamentary en- 
actments which hs^ formerly combined to form 
the constitutional law under which they lived. 
The Common Law, indeed, is still referred to for 
the interpretation of passages in their written con- 
stitutions and statutes, which have borrowed its 
phraseology ; but it is no longer looked to as th« 
source of constitutional authority. 

The learned Mr Du Ponceau of Philadelphia^ 
in his work.^^ On Jurisdiction," has tbei^e words : 
^ The Common Law, therefore, is to be considered 
in the United States in no other light than as a 
system of jurisprudence, venerable, indeed, for its 
antiquity, valuable for the principles of freedom 
which it inculcates, and justly dear to i)s for tbQ 
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iNueQts.ikkt .we liMre reomed .firwi it ; bot «4i]l) 
in tlieliapiner slate to which the^^ Rev9lfitkMaJbM 
raised 11% it is a sgstem of Jjuritprudenpes^ and not 
thing more. It is no k>Dgi«r the qpuri^ of powet 
or jarisdictiony but the means or ixmtsommt 
throng, which it isexsvcised* Theirefore, what* 
ever meaning the words Common Law jari^dict 
tion may havd in England, with vm. thciy have 
none: in #ut j^gaL phraseology, they inay bejiaid 
to be insensible*"* 

For some time affaer th^ RevolntioD^ Itere .waa 
a tortatn .degree pf adhereoeceto Engiisk ^reee* 
dents; ^.pMrfaapa from tUeivain vrbik^" segr^ Mr 
Dtt Poncean, ^^ Uf introduce by» t|iat means, vmi- 
fonnil^ ihrougbont the Union*? . This vn» £b1<^ 
however, a&d bomplaaned o£ by the people, aod Aq 
eonseqnenee was» that some oC iKe States — as' 
Pennaylvania, Ohio, and New Jersey — ^prohibited^ 
by law. the citing of British authorities posterior j 
to the Revdution. '^Tfais," contio^ues Mr Du^ 
Ponceau, ^^ was applying the axe to the lopt of thei 
tree ; ~ii was an iltjndgedand inefiWient remedy» 
but at the salne time a solemn warning ;to ju4ges»; 
and ah ii^caticoi of the manner in wUeh the" 
peofde wished 'the law to be administered,, giving' 

* A Dissertation on the Nature and Extent of the Jurisdiction of 
the Courts of the United Staitei. By P. & Da Ponoean, LL.D.' 



thett i6 underflUmd, that the kfini of" our own 
Matute-boeks, our national fe^BngSi o)>uiio»3B/ha» 
bitfiy manners, aftd oustom^i were as much to be 
taken into consideration in dieil^ decisions) as the 
lettet of the JBnglish law." * 

^^Th6 doctrine^" continues the same author, 
f^that statutes altering the Coinnion Iiaw, are to 
be construed strictly, has, J believe, been carried 
lo fer as in some cases to coutiteract the views of 
our legislatures, and the principle which they 
meant to establish* 

. *< This eta," he adds,^ <* is^ gradually correcting 
itself, and the cwuaon l6w appeal^ tnlite and more 
dignified with Ammdan 'Jeaiwre$k It is observed 
with pleaaor^ that the opixkions of Mr ChilBf Jus- 
tice Marshall are more generaUy founds upon 
principle than upon .authority/' f 
. I havb exMkieted theso passages merely for the 
purpose of showing; on good authority, irhat is 
the general feeUng on this 'subject* Tliere is, in^ 
deed, in all pairts of th€ United Silates, on this and 
every other matter, a great; reluctance to being 
guided by authcNrity of any kinid ; an4 in tins spirit^ 
.even their ablest jurists ^e . touch moi^ disposed 
Aan we are in Enghnd^ to rely upon principles . 
rather than decisions* The collective wisdeol of 

* Du PonocAQ, Fn&ce, p. xxliL 
f lUd. p. sxir. 

s8 
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figes on these subjects, accordingly, goes for Httid 
with ihem, in opposition to what appears right and 
proper at the moment* In this, however, it is im-* 
portant to remark, these gentlemen merely follow 
the general sentiment of the country. * The legis- 
latures of the different States are completely under 
the influence of this popular dictation ; it is quite 
natural, therefore, that, when the essential prin- 
ciple which bound the Common Law together, and 
gavjB it nearly all its value— I mean its depend- 
ence on myriads of antecedent authorities — ^was 
once loosened, the elements of which it was com- 
posed should be scattered abroad. The effect of 
this singular experiment in the science of jurispru- 
dence is so ably described by the learned author 
whom I have lately quoted, that I take the liberty 
of giving it in his own words. 

*' Those who wish to see uniformity of jurispru- 
dence in the widely-extended Union, ought to re- 
member, that nothing is uniform but sound prin- 
ciples, and that false theories and false logic lead 
inevitably to contradictory decisions. In England 
there is, in fact, but one great judicature sitting 
at Westminster Hall. Although divided into dif- 
ferent tribunals, the same spirit pervades them all, 
imd, in important cases, the twelve judges meet 
together to decide. Above them is the House of 
Lords, whose judgments are final and conclusive. 
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Here we have, on the contrary, twenty-foUr differ* 
ent supreme judicaturesy with a countlefis number 
of inferior tribunals, dispersed over an immense 
extent of territory. Beyond them, there is no au* 
thority whose decisions are binding in all cases. 
The supreme court of the United States is limited 
in its jurisdiction and powers, and, ^except in cer- 
tain matters of national concern, State judges do 
not conceive themselves bound to conform to their 
opinions* In short, there is no Polar star to direct 
our uncertain wanderings. We must either tacit- 
ly submit to receive the law from a foreign coun- 
try, by adopting the opinions of the English judges, 
however they may vary from our own, or even 
from those which they formerly entertained, or we 
must find some expedient to preserve our national 
independence ; and at the same time to prevent our 
national law j&om falling into that state of confu- 
sion which will inevitably follow from the discord- 
ant judgments of so many co-ordinate judicial au- 
thoritiiss. Already the evil is felt in a consider- 
able d^ee ; it will be more so in process of time, 
and it is to be feared that in the. course of fifty 
years, the chaos will become inextricable, unless a 
speedy remedy is applied. 

^^ The only remedy that I can think of," conti- 
nues this eloquent writer, '^is to encourage the 
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MiUfidy eJTgtotind jtirisprudenee^aiiiltof tbe 

iuid immutaUe prindpleft of r%ht «id wrong;" * ' 

I very mttdi faar that the ^exktdnoe of the evil 
of which my learned finead, m o<miiaon with every 
intelligenl petwa I xnet wiA m America^ i^ipears 
to be perfectly eensLble^ liaaa fais deeper sonro^ Abba 
theiy ascribe to it. . 1 suspect it lies so doeely nH* 
bedded in the Veiy structure <tf their poiUieal sori* 
•ety, that it cannot possibly be reached by tti6 
studies he ailitdes to» or audaed by any thing i^ort 
of one .of diase great moral cbnvulsioniB which, front 
time ito t&9ie».reixd nations to pieoias, and- teach ihm 
citizens how dangerous a thingpit is to ptabe their 
oTi[n wisdom, in <q»poBi&>n to^ that of peat ages* 

The framers of the American Constitution, whd 
deemed H of primary importance to esjtablMi, as 
far ai^ possH>l<^> the independence of the Judiciary^ 
su<5cee^kd. in jiart by securing to the judges in the 
Federal courts, the permanence in office for life^ 
or during good behaviour, in the greater numbet 
of the Stake GonstitutibnB, aa I have afaready men* 
tioned, the san^ rule obtains^ 3ut many persons 
in dii4; country doubt whether diiagoes fiir towarAl 
the estaWJBbmea t of real indq[)«adBoee> Smneeven 
think that so permanent an iqpgpointaient is inaon* 
sistent with institiBtions of so popidar a^duunaster 

* Dtt Pwiomi^pi. 1S7. 
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a^ UKMe of Ameriea ; trltile others tear' tiiat hoih 
in a legal and practical sense, but especially in a 
{Hractkal.sonse^ tiiis independence n^iist fixmlly be 
broiken down* A 

The theory of jndieial independemse^ in a Conn>- 
try where there' are two conflicting and opposite 
powere^*that of the crown on one hand, and tfaatt 
of the people on the other, is not only a most effi- 
cient one, but also- a safe one to trust to. This 
branch of the government is essentially helpless in 
itself; but as it has the adrantage of giving the 
sanction of the laws-to'lhat power on whose side it 
is found; it has ako the advtotiage of receiving irom 
the same power, the profection Aa£ it btands in 
need of from the opposite side. Ft is sustained^ 
therefore, as in En^and, in its middle position by 
the contrary forces of the government — a position 
in which probably wilt be fotmdthe perfection of 
legal administration* 

Every thing in America-**it cannot be too dfteif 
repeated — ^is, without anyexception-^^ecidedlypo-* 
pular. Even the tiieory of an Executive, capablo. 
of holding the pec^e in dilBck* does not belong to 
their system, as a ^n<^ple of government, while 
their whole pxaetiee is direcdy the reverse. The 
executive, and both branches of the legislature, iii 
the general as well as the State governments, as L 
have already endeavoured to show, ore thoroughly* 
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democratic; they ore actually so miicliapart of the 
•people, that even for the brief period of their nomi- 
nal authority, they have no real influence. Thus, in 
America, ^ the power is on one dde, and so thii^B 
must remain ; for there is no authority whatsoever 
to counterbalance the overwhehning weight of the 
people at lai^e, or even to check them in their career. 
Upon any occasion, then, of popular excitement, 
extending to the l^;islature, as such excitements 
almost always do — ^and I may Bay must inevitably 
do^ where the elections are so very frequent, and 
the suffrage universal— if inroads are made upon 
the Constitution— what are ike Judiciary to do ? 
Their duty, it is true, is very clear ; but if they 
ahould proceed straight forward in the path which 
it directs, they would soon find themselves in oppo- 
sition to the great power of the nation, without any 
sustaining force on the other side to help them. 
The judges in America, it will be recollected, are 
the interpreters of the written Constitution; but 
how can they be expected to read its chiuses in a 
sense different from that laid down by the sovereign 
people ? Judges are but men, and it ia utterly out 
of nature to expect them to stem such a torrent 
single-handed, even supposing them not to be in- 
fected by the prevalent sentiment^ which, on the 
contrary^ it is a hundred to one they must be» 
or even without considering the popular nature of 
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l^eir appointment, and the total absence of sup- 
port from any other class* 

The embarrassments arising from this disagree- 
tanent between the letter of the law, and the wishes 
of .the people, might be so great, that it is not im- 
probable the judges would try to prevent a recur- 
rence of them, even if the people did not, by endea^* 
Touring to modify the Constitution itself — in order 
that their decisions might square better with the 
popular voice. Some changes, from other causes, 
have already been made in the Constitution of the 
United States ; while those of the separate States 
have nearly all of them been subjected to altera- 
tions. Nothing, therefore, can be more directly 
contrary to fact, than calling the written Consti- 
tutions of the American States, fixed instruments 
— since they are, in point of fact, every way flue* 
tuating and uncertain. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that so far 
as matters have yet gone, tlie Federal Judiciary 
have maintained their ground; and, with safety 
and e£Fect, have declared several laws of the differ- 
ent States to be unconstitutional and void. But 
their greatest trial, and one to which they are liable 
to be exposed at any moment, would be the consi- 
deration of a law of Congress, passed in conformity 
with the will of the people, on some subject of high 
public interest — such as that of the Tariff— th^ 



TgetkC Stave questidn^-Kn' the rigfats of iSkt dSSftfet^ 
States in their soyereigo: capacity. 

Haw far the pre-eminent talents and high cha* 
iracter of the present venerable Cluef Jnatice of ihe 
-Sapreme Court bf the United States, hare contri*' 
hnted to keep thii^ steady, in the qnarter where 
stability is most important, it woold be preaiimp«- 
tuotift in a stranger to say. But I venture to pn>» 
j^sy, that his successior will have a still more 
troublesome task to perfornu 

It is probable, that the gradual mcroacbnieiits 
which the spirit of democracy hav been making on 
the independence of the Judiciary, can be distinctly 
visible only to the eye of an observer long resident 
in the country. ' Iteverthelets, when a fju;t of this 
nature realfy does exist, and to a great extent over a 
whole pation, its effects miay easily come within the 
range of a traveller's ears, if not of his eyes ; and 
as my attention was ^arly awdcened foit during 
my journey in America I losrt; no opportunity of 
investigating the subject as eldsely as I could, in 
every quarter. The most striking erideoces of the 
advance of this: tide of popular interfilreiice with 
the independence of the bench, may, as I nnder<4 
stand, be seen in th^ increased apprehensivenese^^ 
on the part of the judges, to meet what are eaBed 
constitutional questions,— in die vasilatiitadewhiclr 
Ihe judg^ in sOnw States have oonaented to give 
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tbdr IcgttUiitiifesy' to'dbe extent of BcUulfy den3riiif 
that thcy-^-^the JcMUciavy — Are competent todeclare 
ft law unooB8titutional9^*-4n tjke aetoal change of 
ConBtiiatk»i8 to>get rid of-obnoxioii8 laws, and ob* 
noddous judges, — in' the ezeitement of ten-oj hf 
popdbr omnmotioDB,— hy ancusatiotis,*— impeaeh*^ 
mente, and the Eke. 

The problem, therefore^ of the indq>endence <^ 
the American Jttdieiary remaine yet to be solved—^ 
a, indeed, the answer be not already ^ven in the 
negative* But what an extraordinary feature will 
it not be in the go¥0mment of it country, to have 
the judges avowedly subject to the popular voice 1 
Even with perfect independence in the Judiciary<*«^ 
suppoiing that could be obtained-^but without sub- 
mission on the poJrt of the people to the dedsions: 
of the bench, wheve would be the ^ftnctiona of the 
law ? And if, on the oth^ hand^ there be no inde»« 
pendence in the judges, will not the law necessa^ 
rily fluctuate about with the voice of the populace:- 
"— provdrlually unsteady ? And if so, what possible . 
security can there be of property and person ? 
. In discussing this question in the United States, 
I was desired to recollect, that a pe<^e and their- 
laws act and react upon each other, and that as 
America is still in ita infancy, during which its sys- 
tem of govemmei|t is subject to many dianges, .the . 
Constitution and laws may, iiv tl|^ end^ i|et more. 
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vf(m ihe people than the people do upcm tbeoatf axid 
thus a Judiciary practically, as well as theoretical- 
ly independent, may be found to administer the 
laws of that country* That such are the hopes of ^ 
many reflecting and patriotic men in America, I * 
. was rejoiced to find; but I regret, with all my 
heart, that I cannot join in them^^-simply because 
I saw no analogy in any thing else in the United 
States to justify such expectations. 

The radical principles of bringing justice home 
to every man's door^ and of maVing the adminis* 
tratum of it cheap, have had a full experiment in 
America; and greater practical curses, I venture to 
sqr, were never inflicted upon any 4sountry« 
- The State of Pennsylvania will serve as a good 
^nunpl^ because it is eminently democratic, and 
has been called, par excellence} the key-stone of 
the republican arch. There they have done away 
with nearly all the technicalities of the law — ^there 
are no stanqis— no special plaadings^-and scarcely 
any one is so poor that he cannot go to law* The 
consequence is, a scene of l^tigatiiim from morning 
tonight. Lawyers, of course^ abound every where, 
as no village containing above two or three hun- 
dred inhabitants, is without one or more« No per- 
son, be his dtnation or eondnet in life what it may^ 
is free from the never ending pest of lawsuits. 
Servants, labourers, every onci in abort, on the 
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first occasioii) Ides off to tlie neighbonrmg lawy^ 
or justice of the peace, to commence an action* 
No compromise or accommodation w ever dreamt 
of. The law must decide every thing ! The life 
of persons in easy circumstances is thus rendered 
miserable ; and the poor man, led on by the hope 
of gain — ^by an infectious spirit of litimtion — or by 

fully to himself and to the community, and geM^ 
rally ends by being a loser. The lawyer's fees are 
fixed at a low rate, but the passion for litigating a 
point increases with indulgence to such a d^ree» 
that these viotimB of cheap justice*-K>r rather of 
cheap law — seldom stop while they have a dollar 
left. 

' The operation of the much^-vaunted principle, 
just alluded to, of bringing justice home to every 
man's door, is in most cases equally mischievous* It 
leads to the endless establishment of new courts, 
swarms of lawyers, and crowds of litigants* Thus, 
on a spot where the population increases, and it ia 
found a hardship to go twenty or thirty miles for the 
pleasure of a lawsuit, a new county town i^ust 
forthwith be erected more at hand, with all its ac- 
companiments of judges, clerks of court, marsbak, 
and so forth. I have heard of a bad road bemg 
used as an argument before the legishiture, to ob*« 
tain the estab^^ment of a new county town* Am 
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the pa^idatiai inereases: fiirthtr 6ii,,iltese to\^8 
xiittit be agaift ntidtipIiBd or remoireii^ aiul tbus' 
cniitimi]al«xp«nae» md the endless appointmoit of 
new jad^B[ goes on. 

: inksodbtyicxmiposedofsuclihMwe materials, as 
theactiTe, rcmng pdpidationof Amenoa^ His almost 
impossftte) except at tbe great cities, to find men 
of edniBlaon andligh efaaraefer to fill tiiese judicial 
skuatioBs. I maj here remark, tibat, with tbe ex-; 
ception of (me State — -Virginm— the jnstices of the 
puioe are every where paid bj fees from tbe clients. 
In hfii, it would be impdssiUe to get men in that* 
country^, where the property is so mndr diYided-— ' 
and m^are all meh are so bu^, to do this or any 
other duty gratis* One of the greatest and most 
sidbstantial Uesamgs of En^ad, tberefore^-^its'ufa- 
paid 'm8g^Btracy-^--1ias' no'exislSehce in' Ameriea;' 
neither can it be eicpeeted to e^dst there for a long 
time to eome--*-never, indeed^ unless some grieat' 
cbaagte.'be made in the structure of society in 
that country. 

: I have not beien able to obtaiii any very exact 
returns of tbe number of judges in the United* 
States, but it is certainly enormous' in Its extent. 
IrWna greatly astonished to hear, that in Pennsyl* 
vania alone there are upwards of it hundred judges 
who premde on the bendi ; besides several t2mu-- 
saadscof juatieeaof the peace, who take oognixance: 



of all $mtR not exceeding ^M btmdred d^ttikTB m 
amoimt* The- ntnojber of i^ersooiy thorefoM^ «^<ii 
administer justice in Ammoa, probieibly exbecds 
diat of their aimy and Tutvy I And, ii|Mm the 
wh^le, I «iuf)ect justice will be knnd much deafer 
there than any where dee4n the werld* M all 
events, naihiHg can peenbly comjpensate for the 
boundless spirit of l^Jgatien, which, conjointly 
with that of electioneering!, ke^ 4;he country i& 
constant hot water from end to endr 
: The sakuies of the judges, in cMseqnence .of 
their great number, are necessarily. n^ etnall^ diat 
no first»rate la^iryer cab afford to take die apipotnt* 
ment. 1 know of several baitisters, «Wy wny 
fitted to do honour to the bench, who ha?^ posi« 
tively refused to accept o£|ee. Conseqtteiidy tlMse 
irery importeht stations^are filed by a tottdly diflwii 
ent class of men< — auiny oif whom^ uBdoubtedly, anre 
very exceUent fersotiSy b|il some ef theui, Hkewisei 
are quite unsutted for eneh duties. When Ae ps^i* 
lar mode of appeititing tike j^ges in die different 
States is i^ecollie^ted) either by tbe governors or 
by tiie legislatures, who are themselves changed 
annually, it will be at once perceived that the de« 
mocT^tic principle of reduciilg all tbinga to one 
)ev^d« must, as a matter of e6^KrBe,>irery often bring 
the dioice fear down in tbe seide* £lisotioneering 

ftredile<)tkflttsMdatitipiithi98, to^s b<^ ff*h 

speetivejand the eagerptMuiti)f dffiee^-^hidbpm 
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Taiktd an eztraTBgaat extent — will come Into play 
here, as they do, unfortunately, in every thing else* 

It is a curious feature in the American Judicial 
system^ that in many of the States— Pennsylvania 
amongst othenh^-the bench is composed of one 
judge who is a lawyer, and of two others who are 
not lawyers, called associate judges. These men 
are sdeoted from the county in which they reside 
and hold their court* They are generally furmers 
-—not, however, like the English gentlenian-farm<« 
or, for such characters do not exist, and cannot 
exist, in any part of the United States — ^they are 
men who follow the plough. They seldom, as I 
am inf^Hrmed, say a word on the hendb. This fiSn«« 
gukr system has been adopted, because the people 
thought it was necessary there should be two per« 
sons, taken from among themselves, to control the 
PreadentorLawJudge« These associate judges are 
paid two hundred dollars per annum, or aboutL.45* 

An ai^eal lies from the courts below to the Su- 
preme Court, on points of law ; and, as the pro- 
ceedings in this, aJB in every other part of the suit, 
are cheap, these appeals are almost invariably made 
idien the case is of any importance. Thelawren- 
ders it imperative on the judge to charge the jury 
otn any points a£ law which either party may re« 
quire* Sometimes each party will indst upopi the 
judge 4Siaiging the jury upon twwty i«c thirty 
points. Then exoeptions to tb^ (shargfis foQowf 
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and thus an endless source of delay and fresh 1h 
tigation is opened up. 

In some of the States there is aregolar and dift« 
tinct'Court of Chaneery; in osiers, as inPennsyl* 
▼ania, the courts of law are vested with Chancery 
jmisdictiony with the power to grant divorces finr 
legal causes. In ^ctraordinary cases^ divorces—* 
whidi in some of the States are numeroos-^niay 
be granted by the legislature. 

The circumstance already adverted to, of the Suk^ 
preme Court of each State having the right to de- 
clare the acts of its own particular l^ishiture un- 
constitutional, and that of the Supreme Court of 
the United States having Ae right- to declare the 
acts of the legislature of any State, as well as those 
of Confess, or the Federal l^islature, unconsti-* 
tutional, and consequently invalid^ is a peculiarity 
in the American system worthy of partieular at* 
tention, as, I believe, it is the only instance of the 
Judiciary in any country being placed above every 
other branch of the government. What would be 
the result of this arrangement, if the Judiciary 
could be rendered effoctnally independent, it is 
very difficult to say ; though, perhaps, it may be 
about as difficult to preset what will be the effect 
now^ when that independence seems to be next to 
impossible. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, how« 
ever, in the exerdse of this authority, have r^ 
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pBaiedlj Seeliurdd acis of the xliiFcsrent SlateB uii^ 
constitutional ; but they havie not yet, as far as I 
know, declared, any: aot of thfe geueml government 
to be ao. JjLim periidps'm; consequence inf tliis iii^ 
terference with the enactments of the State%'and 
their noofintteferenijeivith those of Congress, that 
many persoiis in Amenca look upon that Conrt 
with g^^n^, from aa idc^Xt it basad* 
position to augment the p6wer!of the general go* 
vermneikt, ot hasa tendency 'towards what is term- 
ed * eoasoBdafion,' at the e^qiense oF the sovereign'* 
ty o£ the in^vidiial States. 
. Sooner or hiler, however^ ak already hinted, such 
fintnidable qaestipns al6 the dbties on imported 
goods-^the extinction c^ Indian' claims — appro* 
priationB' <^ public money for internal improve* 
Mients--«nd:ma^y other questions involving what 
are called State rights, wiU force the Supreme 
Conrt to intetfere. But* what the result will be, 
time alone can show* 
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